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~SAITH THE PREACHER !?? 


By Wiii1am ALLEN WHuiIte 


Ss. 


‘Tuts is a book of sermons, and, speaking broadly, all of the 
sermons may be said to be written under one text: 

““Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it; except the Lord keep the city the watchmen wake in 
vain.” 

No fine-spun theology is here; no controversy about philos- 
ophies of life. No tall talk about schemes of redemption nor 
plans of atonement and no soft amenities of a free grace and un- 
dying love are found in these simple exhortations. There is a 
husky Old Testament flavor about these homilies. Isaiah might 
well have cried them out “concerning Judah and Jerusalem in 
the days of the Kings.’’ Their exegesis is forthright: Be good and 
you will be useful and so should be happy. That is all—just 
that. Like Isaiah again, they are addressed to men in the mass, 
to a nation, to a civilization, to an age—these sermons of The 
Preacher. Their form is not rhetorically interesting, nor is the 
language of the dissertations beautiful or eloquent. Scarcely 
may one find an epigram in an hour’s reading. And conviction 
comes largely by two devices: vigorous declaration and diverting 
repetition. Over and over the theme is hammered into the mind 
and heart of the multitude: Be good, be good, be good; live for 
righteousness, fight for righteousness, and if need be die for it. 
Nothing else matters but to be militantly decent. Heaven, hell, 
your soul’s salvation, success, failure, power, or poverty—noth- 
ing, nothing, nothing. Just be decent and you will count; be 
decadent and—well, be damned to you! 

Rather simple it may seem, and obvious. Easy to parody it 
was; but not so easy to ignore, not so easy to forget. Month 
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after month, year after year, as a young man of action, as mem- 
ber of the New York legislature, as police commissioner, as candi- 
date for mayor of New York, as national civil service commis- 
sioner, as assistant secretary of the navy—note how the sounding- 
board grows as time passes—as soldier, as governor of New York 
and as President of the United States—and what a resounding 
roar came from the sanctuary when the President spoke—these 
common moralities applied to the political life of the times burst 
from his heart through his pen and from his lips, in magazines, in 
books, in speeches, and lectures. At last it was a cataclysmic din 
of undisputed homilies beating into the soul and challenging the 
will of a people. Undisputed, it was given just as contentiously, 
just as passionately as if it had been a new and astonishing doc- | 
trine. So men hooted: ‘‘ Roosevelt has discovered the Ten Com- 
mandments.’”’ And he had. They must be rediscovered for 
every age. And while as abstract truth the Rooseveltian preach- 
ment, ‘‘be decent and you will count’’ was old as the hills, yet as 
applied ethics in American business and commercial life it was a 
new and dangerous creed. It was stirring up the people. 

Those earlier essays printed in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century and bound in the book “‘ American Ideals’’ attracted little 
more than academic interest. They were spring-salad stuff—a 
young man’s fancy lightly turning to thoughts of politics. The 
essays and addresses collected and published under the title 
“The Strenuous Life’’ excited controversy—fairly clamorous 
controversy, and wholly satisfactory to the preacher and his 
disciples. He was Vice-President then, and the sounding-board 
over the pulpit was magnifying the voice of the youth in his thir- 
ties who had issued the earlier book. Then came the presidential 
addresses along the same line, and the voice carried far and wide. 
The language was simple. The multitude could understand. 
The response was almost instantaneous, and the Great Revival 
was on. Those were high days. The robust seeds of simple 
righteousness were planted throughout the world. In America 
the seed fell on good ground. 

We must not forget that Theodore Roosevelt was also accom- 
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panying his sermons with exercises in the practice of his preach- 
ing. He was sponsoring new laws, institutional changes of gov- 
ernment, revolutionary attitudes toward politics and life. Along 
with all the uproar about righteousness came ‘“‘the Roosevelt 
policies.’’ The simplicity of the moralities was only the founda- 
tion upon which a political leader was building a rather compli- 
cated structure of social and industrial justice. The “discovery 
of the Ten Commandments” was not so ingenuous, not quite so 
innocent as it looked. When those who had been hooting at the 
Rooseveltian naiveté realized that it was they who had been 
simple, their rage was good to see. But it came too late. The 
seed was sown. The crop was up. And soon the field whitened 
for the harvest. 

And here and now these guileless hortatory theses on being 
good for the sake of being socially useful are all gathered into 
this volume. They reveal a strong and rather primitive man. 
He thought straight and talked straight. Probably he did not 
realize what he was doing when he started his Revival. Cer- 
tainly he was not complex enough to start the Isaiahic campaign 
to precede and to promote and thus to correlate with a political 
campaign—a revolutionary reform of our life. But somewhere 
deep in his great soul the voice that knew how to move the people 
better than his conscious reasoning could explain, understood the 
need of the time. So along with the political activities of the 
practical man came these voices from the heart—powerful voices 
speaking elemental things, voices going before—crying in the 
wilderness. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


=" 


Ir is not difficult to be virtuous in a cloistered and negative way. 
Neither is it difficult to succeed, after a fashion, in active life, if 
one is content to disregard the considerations which bind honor- 
able and upright men. But it is by no means easy to combine 
honesty and efficiency; and yet it is absolutely necessary, in order 
to do any work really worth doing. It is not hard, while sitting 
in one’s study, to devise admirable plans for the betterment of 
politics and of social conditions; but in practice it too often proves 
very hard to make any such plan work at all, no matter how im- 
perfectly. Yet the effort must continually be made, under 
penalty of constant retrogression in our political life. 

No one quality or one virtue is enough to insure success; vigor, 
honesty, common sense—all are needed. The practical man is 
merely rendered more noxious by his.practical ability if he em- 
ploys it wrongly, whether from ignorance or from lack of mor- 
ality; while the doctrinaire, the man of theories, whether written 
or spoken, is useless if he cannot also act. 

These essays are written on behalf of the many men who do 
take an actual part in trying practically to bring about the condi- 
tions for which we somewhat vaguely hope; on behalf of the 

-under-officers in that army which, with much stumbling, halting, 
and slipping, many mistakes and shortcomings, and many painful 
failures, does, nevertheless, through weary strife, accomplish 
something toward raising the standard of public life. 

We feel that the doer is better than the critic and that the man 

* who strives stands far above the man who stands aloof, whether 

he thus stands aloof because of pessimism or because of sheer 
weakness. To borrow a simile from the football-field, we believe 
that men must play fair, but that there must be no shirking, and 
that success can come only to the player who “hits the line hard.”’ 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


SAGAMORE HILL, 
October, 1897. 
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AMERICAN IDEALS? 


N his noteworthy book on National Life and Character, 
Mr. Pearson says: ‘The countrymen of Chatham and 
Wellington, of Washington and Lincoln, in short the 

citizens of every historic state, are richer by great deeds that 
have formed the national character, by winged words that 
have passed into current speech, by the examples of lives and 
labors consecrated to the service of thé commonwealth.” In 
other words, every great nation owes to the men whose lives. 
have formed part of its greatness not merely the material: 
effect of what they did, not merely the laws they placed upon. 
the statute books or the victories they won over armed foes,, 
but also the immense but indefinable moral influence produced! 
by their deeds and words themselves upon the national char- 
acter. It would be difficult to exaggerate the material effects. 
of the careers of Washington and of Lincoln upon the United! 
_ States. Without Washington we should probably never have: 

won our independence of the British crown, and we should al-. 
most certainly have failed to become a great nation, remaining: 
instead a cluster of jangling little communities, drifting toward 
the type of government prevalent in Spanish America. With- 
_ out Lincoln we might perhaps have failed to keep the political 
unity we had won; and even if, as is possible, we had kept it, 
both the struggle by which it was kept and the results of this 
struggle would have been so different that the effect upon our 
national history could not have failed to be profound. Yet 
the nation’s debt to these men is not confined to what it owes 
them for its material well-being, incalculable though this debt 

1The Forum, February, 1895. 
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is. Beyond the fact that we are an independent and united 
people, with half a continent as our heritage, lies the fact 
that every American is richer by the heritage of the noble 
deeds and noble words of Washington and of Lincoln. Each 
of us who reads the Gettysburg speech or the second inaugural 
address of the greatest American of the nineteenth century, 
or who studies the long campaigns and lofty statesmanship 
of that other American who was even greater, cannot but 
feel within him that lift toward things higher and nobler 
which can never be bestowed by the enjoyment of mere ma- 
terial prosperity. : 

It is not only the country which these men helped to make 
and helped to save that is ours by inheritance; we inherit 
also all that is best and highest in their characters and in their 
lives. We inherit from Lincoln and from the might of Lin- 
coln’s generation not merely the freedom of those who once 
were slaves; for we inherit also the fact of the freeing of 
them, we inherit the glory and the honor and the wonder of 
the deed when done. The bells that rang at the passage of 
the Emancipation Proclamation still ring in Whittier’s ode; 
and as men think over the real nature of the triumph then 
scored for humankind their hearts shall ever throb as they can- 
not over the greatest industrial success or over any victory won 
at a less cost than ours. 

The captains and the armies who, after long years of 
dreary campaigning and bloody, stubborn fighting, brought 
to a close the Civil War have likewise left us even more than 
a reunited realm. The material effect of what they did is 
shown in the fact that the same flag flies from the Great Lakes 
to the Rio Grande, and all the people of the United States 
are richer because they are one people and not many, because 
they belong to one great nation and not to a contemptible knot 
of struggling nationalities. But besides this, besides the ma- 
terial results of the Civil War, we are all, North and South, 
incalculably richer for its memories. We are richer for each 
grim campaign, for each hard-fought battle. We are the 
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richer for valor displayed alike by those who fought so val- 
iantly for the right and by those who, no less valiantly, fought 
for what they deemed the right. We have in us nobler ca- 
pacities for what is great and good because of the infinite 
woe and suffering, and because of the splendid ultimate tri- 
umph. 

In the same way that we are the better for the deeds of our 
mighty men who have served the nation well, so we are the 
worse for the deeds and the words of those who have striven 
to bring evil on the land. Most fortunately we have been 
free from the peril of the most dangerous of all examples. 
We have not had to fight the influence exerted over the minds 
of eager and ambitious men by the career of the military ad- 
venturer who heads some successful revolutionary or separatist 
movement. No man works such incalculable woe to a free 
country as he who teaches young men that one of the paths 
to glory, renown, and temporal success lies along the line of 
armed resistance to the Government, or its attempted over- 
throw. 

Yet if we are free from the peril of this example, there are 
other perils from which we are not free. All through our 
career we have had to war against a tendency to regard, in 
the individual and the nation alike, as most important, things 
that are of comparatively little importance. We rightfully 


_ value success, but sometimes we overvalue it, for we tend to 


forget that success may be obtained by means which should 
make it abhorred and despised by every honorable man. One 
section of the community deifies as “smartness” the kind of 
trickery which enables a man without conscience to succeed 
in the financial or political world. Another section of the com- 
munity deifies violent homicidal lawlessness. If ever our 
people as a whole adopt these views, then we shall have proved 
that we are unworthy of the heritage our forefathers left us; 
and our country will go down in ruin. 

The people that do harm in the end are not the wrong- 
doers whom all execrate; they are the men who do not do 
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quite as much wrong, but who are applauded instead of being . 
execrated. The career of Benedict Arnold has done us no 
harm as a nation because of the universal horror it inspired. 
The men who have done us harm are those who have advocated 
disunion, but have done it so that they have been enabled to 
keep their political position; who have advocated repudiation 
of debts, or other financial dishonesty, but have kept their 
standing in the community; who preach the doctrines of an- 
archy, but refrain from the action that will bring them within 
the pale of the law; for these men lead thousands astray by 
the fact that they go unpunished or even rewarded for their 
misdeeds. 

It is unhappily true that we inherit the evil as well as the 
good done by those who have gone before us, and in the one 
case as in the other the influence extends far beyond the mere 
material effects. The foes of order harm quite as much by 
example as by what they actually accomplish. So it is with 
the equally dangerous criminals of the wealthy classes. The 
conscienceless stock speculator who acquires wealth by swin- 
dling his fellows, by debauching judges and corrupting legisla- 
tures, and who ends his days with the reputation of being 
among the richest men in America, exerts over the minds of 
the rising generation an influence worse than that of the av- 
erage murderer or bandit, because his career is even more 
dazzling in its success, and even more dangerous in its effects 
upon the community. Any one who reads the essays of 
Charles Francis Adams and Henry Adams, entitled “A Chap- 
ter of Erie,’ and “The Gold Conspiracy in New York,” will 
read about the doings of men whose influence for evil upon 
the community is more potent than that of any band of anar- 
chists or train robbers. ; 

There are other members of our mercantile community who, 
being perfectly honest themselves, nevertheless do almost as 
much damage as the dishonest. The professional labor agi- 
tator, with all his reckless incendiarism of speech, can do 
no more harm than the narrow, hard, selfish merchant or 
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manufacturer who deliberately sets himself to keep the laborers 
he employs in a condition of dependence which will render 
them helpless to combine against him; and every such merchant 
or manufacturer who rises to sufficient eminence leaves the 
_ record of his name and deeds as a legacy of evil to all who 
come after him. 

But of course the worst foes of America are the foes to that © 
orderly liberty without which our Republic must speedily perish. 
The reckless labor agitator who arouses the mob to riot and 
bloodshed is in the last analysis the most dangerous of the 
workingman’s enemies. This man is a real peril; and so is 
his sympathizer, the legislator, who to catch votes denounces 
the judiciary and the military because they put down mobs. 
We Americans have, on the whole, a right to be optimists; 
but it is mere folly to blind ourselves to the fact that there 
are some black clouds on the horizon of our future. 

During the summer of 1894, every American capable of 
thinking must at times have pondered very gravely over cer- 
tain features of the national character which were brought 
into unpleasant prominence by the course of events. The 
demagogue, in all his forms, is as characteristic an evil of a 
free society as the courtier is of a despotism; and the attitude 
of many of our public men at the time of the great strike in 
July, 1894, was such as to call down on their heads the hearty 
~ condemnation of every American who wishes well to his coun- 
try. It would be difficult to overestimate the damage done 
by the example and action of a man like Governor Altgeld of 
Illinois. Whether he is honest or not in his beliefs is not of 
the slightest consequence. He is as emphatically the foe of 
~ decent government as Tweed himself, and is capable of doing 
far more damage than Tweed. The Governor, who began his 
career by pardoning anarchists, and whose most noteworthy 
feat since was his bitter and undignified, but fortunately futile, 
campaign against the election of the upright judge who sen- 
tenced the anarchists, is the foe of every true American and 
is the foe particularly of every honest workingman. With such 
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a man it was to be expected that he should in time of civic 
commotion act as the foe of the law-abiding and the friend 
of the lawless classes, and endeavor, in company with the 
lowest and most abandoned office-seeking politicians, to prevent 
proper measures being taken to prevent riot and to punish the 
rioters. Had it not been for the admirable action of the Fed- 
eral Government, Chicago would have seen a repetition of 
what occurred during the Paris Commune, while Illinois would 
have been torn by a fierce social war; and for all the hor- 
rible waste of life that this would have entailed Governor 
Altgeld would have been primarily responsible. It was a most 
fortunate thing that the action at Washington was so quick 
and so emphatic. Senator Davis of Minnesota set the key 
of patriotism at the time when men were still puzzled and 
hesitated. The President and Attorney-General Olney acted 
with equal wisdom and courage, and the danger was averted. 
The completeness of the victory of the Federal authorities, 
representing the cause of law and order, has been perhaps one 
reason why it was so soon forgotten; and now not a few 
shortsighted people need to be reminded that when we were 
on the brink of an almost terrific explosion the governor of 
Illinois did his best to work to this country a measure of 
harm as great as any ever planned by Benedict Arnold, and 
that we were saved by the resolute action of the Federal ju- 
diciary and of the regular army. Moreover, Governor Alt- 
geld, though preéminent, did not stand alone on his unenviable 
prominence. Governor Waite of Colorado stood with him. 
Most of the Populist governors of the Western States, and 
the Republican governor of California and the Democratic 
governor of North Dakota, shared the shame with him; and 
it makes no difference whether in catering to riotous mobs 
they paid heed to their own timidity and weakness, or to that 
spirit of blatant demagogism which, more than any other, 
jeopardizes the existence of free institutions. On the other 
hand, the action of the then Governor of Ohio, Mr. McKinley, 
entitled him to the gratitude of all good citizens. 
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Every true American, every man who thinks, and who if 
the occasion comes is ready to act, may do well to ponder 
upon the evil wrought by the lawlessness of the disorderly 
classes when once they are able to elect their own chiefs to 
power. If the Government generally got into the hands of 
men such as Altgeld, the Republic would go to pieces in a 
year; and it would be right that it should go to pieces for the 
election of such men shows that the people electing them are 
unfit to be entrusted with self-government. 

There are, however, plenty of wrong-doers besides those 
who commit the overt act. Too much cannot be said against 
the men of wealth who sacrifice everything to getting wealth. 
There is not in the world a more ignoble character than the 
mere money-getting American, insensible to every duty, re- 
gardless of every principle, bent only on amassing a fortune, 
and putting his fortune only to the basest uses—whether these 
uses be to speculate in stocks and wreck railroads himself, 
or to allow his son to lead a life of foolish and expensive idle- 
ness and gross debauchery, or to purchase some scoundrel of 
high social position, foreign or native, for his daughter. Such 
a man is only the more dangerous-if he occasionally does some 
deed like founding a college or endowing a church, which 
makes those good people who are also foolish forget his real 
iniquity. These men are equally careless of the workingmen, 
whom they oppress, and of the state, whose existence they 
imperil. There are not very many of them, but there is a very 
great number of men who approach more or less closely to 
the type, and, just in so far as they do so approach, they are 
curses to the country. The man who is content to let politics 
* go from bad to worse, jesting at the corruption of politicians, 
the man who is content to see the maladministration of jus- 
tice without an immediate and resolute effort to reform it, 
is shirking his duty and is preparing the way for infinite woe 
in the future. Hard, brutal indifference to the right, and an 
equally brutal shortsightedness as to the inevitable results of 
corruption and injustice, are baleful beyond measure; and yet 
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they are characteristic of a great many Americans who think 
themselves perfectly respectable, and who are considered thriv- 
ing, prosperous men by their easy-going fellow-citizens. 
Another class, merging into this, and only less dangerous, 
is that of the men whose ideals are purely material. These 
are the men who are willing to go for good government when 
they think it will pay, but who measure everything by the 
shop-till, the people who are unable to appreciate any quality 
that is not a mercantile commodity, who do not understand 
that a poet may do far more for a country than the owner of 
a nail factory, who do not realize that no amount of commercial 
prosperity can supply the lack of the heroic virtues, or can in 
itself solve the terrible social problems which all the civilized 
world is now facing. The mere materialist is above all things, 
shortsighted. In a recent article Mr. Edward Atkinson cas- 
ually mentioned that the regular army could now render the 
country no “effective or useful service.’ Two months before 
this sapient remark was printed the regular army had saved 
Chicago from the fate of Paris in 1870 and had prevented a 
terrible social war in the West. At the end of this article Mr. 
Atkinson indulged in a curious rhapsody against the navy, de- 
nouncing its existence and being especially wrought up, not 
because war-vessels take life, but because they “destroy com- 
merce.” To men of a certain kind, trade and property are far 
more sacred than life or honor, of far more consequence than 
the great thoughts and lofty emotions, which alone make a 
nation mighty. They believe, with a faith almost touching 
in its utter feebleness, that “the Angel of peace, draped in a 
garment of untaxed calico,” has given her final message to 
men when she has implored them to devote all their energies 
to producing oleomargarine at a quarter of a cent less a 
firkin, or to importing woolens for a fraction less than they 
can be made at home. These solemn prattlers strive after an 
ideal in which they shall happily unite the imagination of a 
green-grocer with the heart of a Bengalee baboo. They are 
utterly incapable of feeling one thrill of generous emotion, 
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or the slightest throb of that pulse which gives to the world 
statesmen, patriots, warriors, and poets, and which makes a 
nation other than a cumberer of the world’s surface. In the 
concluding page of his article Mr. Atkinson, complacently ad- 
vancing his panacea, his quack cure-all, says that “all evil 
powers of the world will go down before” a policy of “reci- 
procity of trade without obstruction!” Fatuity can go no 
farther. 

No Populist who wishes a currency based on corn and 
cotton stands in more urgent need of applied common sense 
than does the man who believes that the adoption of any 
policy, no matter what, in reference to our foreign commerce, 
will cut that tangled knot of social well-being and misery at 
which the fingers of the London free-trader clutch as helplessly 
as those of the Berlin protectionist. Such a man represents 
individually an almost imponderable element in the work and 
thought of the community; but in the aggregate he stands for 
a real danger, because he stands for a feeling evident of late 
years among many respectable people. The people who pride 
themselves upon having a purely commercial ideal are appar- 
ently unaware that such an ideal is as essentially mean and 
sordid as any in the world, and that no bandit community of 
the Middle Ages can have led a more unlovely life than would 
be the life of men to whom trade and manufactures were 
everything, and to whom such words as national honor and 
glory, as courage and daring, and loyalty and unselfishness, 
had become meaningless. The merely material, the merely 
commercial ideal, the ideal of the men “whose fatherland is 
the till,” is in its very essence debasing and lowering. It is as 
true now as ever it was that no man and no nation shall live 
by bread alone. Thrift and industry are indispensable virtues ; 
but they are not all-sufficient. We must base our appeals for 
civic and national betterment on nobler grounds than those 

of mere business expediency. 
We have examples enough and to spare that tend to evil; 
nevertheless, for our good fortune, the men who have most 
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impressed themselves upon the thought of the nation have left 
behind them careers the influence of which must tell for good. | 
The unscrupulous speculator who rises to enormous wealth by 
swindling his neighbor; the capitalist who oppresses the work- 
ingman; the agitator who wrongs the workingman yet more 
deeply by trying to teach him to rely not upon himself, but 
partly upon the charity of individuals or of the state and partly 
upon mob violence; the man in public life who is a demagogue 
or corrupt, and the newspaper writer who fails to attack him 
because of his corruption, or who slanderously assails him when 
he is honest; the political leader who, cursed by some obliquity 
of moral or of mental vision, seeks to produce sectional or 
social strife—all these, though important in their day, have’ 
hitherto failed to leave any lasting impress upon the life of 
the nation. The men who have profoundly influenced the 
growth of our national character have been in most cases pre- 
cisely those men whose influence was for the best and was 
strongly felt as antagonistic to the worst tendency of the age. 
The great writers, who have written in prose or verse, have 
done much for us. The great orators whose burning words 
on behalf of liberty, of union, of honest government, have rung 
through our legislative halls, have done even more. Most of 
all has been done by the men who have spoken to us through 
deeds and not words, or whose words have gathered their 
especial charm and significance because they came from men 
who did speak in deeds. A nation’s greatness lies in its pos- 
sibility of achievement in the present, and nothing helps it 
more than the consciousness of achievement in the past. 


II 
TRUE AMERICANISM* 


ATRIOTISM was once defined as “the last refuge of 
P a scoundrel” ; and somebody has recently remarked that 
when Dr. Johnson gave this definition he was ignorant 
of the infinite possibilities contained in the word “reform.” 
Of course both gibes were quite justifiable, in so far as they 
were aimed at people who use noble names to cloak base pur- 
poses. Equally of course the man shows little wisdom and 
a low sense of duty who fails to see that love of country is 
one of the elemental virtues, even though scoundrels play upon 
it for their own selfish ends; and, inasmuch as abuses con- 
tinually grow up in civic life as in all other kinds of life, the 
statesman is indeed a weakling who hesitates to reform these 
abuses because the word “reform” is often on the lips of men 
who are silly or dishonest. 

What is true of patriotism and reform is true also of Amer- 
-icanism. There are plenty of scoundrels always ready to try 
to belittle reform movements or to bolster up existing iniqui- 
ties in the name of Americanism; but this does not alter 
the fact that the man who can do most in this country is and 
must be the man whose Americanism is most sincere and in- 
“tense. Outrageous though it is to use a noble idea as the 
cloak for evil, it is still worse to assail the noble idea itself 
because it can thus be used. The men who do iniquity in the 
name of patriotism, of reform, of Americanism, are merely 
one small division of the class that has always existed and will 
always exist,—the class of hypocrites and demagogues, the 
*The Forum, April, 1894. 
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class that is always prompt to steal the watchwords of righteous- — 


ness and use them in the interests of evil-doing. 


The stoutest and truest Americans are the very men who © 


have the least sympathy with the people who invoke the spirit 


f 


of Americanism to aid what is vicious in our government or — 
to throw obstacles in the way of those who strive to reform — 


it. It is contemptible to oppose a movement for good because 
that movement has already succeeded somewhere else, or to 
champion an existing abuse because our people have always 
been wedded to it. To appeal to national prejudice against 
a given reform movement is in every way unworthy and silly. 
It is as childish to denounce free trade because England has 
adopted it as to advocate it for the same reason. It is emi- 
nently proper, in dealing with the tariff, to consider the effect 
of tariff legislation in time past upon other nations as well as 
the effect upon our own; but in drawing conclusions it is in 
the last degree foolish to try to excite prejudice against one 
system because it is in vogue in some given country, or to try 
to excite prejudice in its favor because the economists of that 
country have found that it was suited to their own peculiar 
needs. In attempting to solve our difficult problem of mu- 
nicipal government it is mere folly to refuse to profit by what- 
ever is good in the examples of Manchester and Berlin because 
these cities are foreign, exactly as it is mere folly blindly to 
copy their examples without reference to our own totally 
different conditions. As for the absurdity of declaiming against 
civil-service reform, for instance, as “Chinese,’’ because writ- 
ten examinations have been used in China, it would be quite 
as wise to declaim against gunpowder because it was first 
utilized by the same people. In short, the man who, whether 
from mere dull fatuity or from an active interest in misgov- 
ernment, tries to appeal to American prejudice against things 
foreign, so as to induce Americans to oppose any measure 
for good, should be looked on by his fellow-countrymen with 
the heartiest contempt. So much for the men who appeal to 
the spirit of Americanism to sustain us in wrong-doing. But 


i 
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‘we must never let our contempt for these men blind us to the 


nobility of the idea which they strive to degrade. 
We Americans have many grave problems to solve, many 
threatening evils to fight, and many deeds to do, if, as we hope 


_and believe, we have the wisdom, the strength, the courage, and 


the virtue to do them. But we must face facts as they are. 
We must neither surrender ourselves to a foolish optimism, 
nor succumb to a timid and ignoble pessimism. Our nation 
is that one among all the nations of the earth which holds in 
its hands the fate of the coming years. We enjoy exceptional 
advantages, and are menaced by exceptional dangers; and all 
signs indicate that we shall either fail greatly or succeed greatly. 
I firmly believe that we shall succeed ; but we must not foolishly 
blink the dangers by which we are threatened, for that is the 
way to fail. On the contrary, we must soberly set to work 
to find out all we can about the existence and extent of every 
evil, must acknowledge it to be such, and must then attack it 
with unyielding resolution. There are many such evils, and 
each must be fought after a fashion; yet there is one quality 
which we must bring to the solution of every problem,—that 
is, an intense and fervid Americanism. We shall. never be 
successful over the dangers that confront us; we shall never 
achieve true greatness, nor reach the lofty ideal which the 
founders and preservers of our mighty Federal Republic have 


~ set before us, unless we are Americans in heart and soul, in 


spirit and purpose, keenly alive to the responsibility implied 
in the very name of American, and proud beyond measure of 
the glorious privilege of bearing it. 

_ There are two or three sides to the question of Americanism, 


and two or three senses in which the word “Americanism” can 


be used to express the antithesis of what is unwholesome and 
undesirable. In the first place we wish to be broadly American 
and national, as opposed to being local or sectional. We do 


‘not wish, in politics, in literature, or in art, to develop that 


unwholesome parochial spirit, that over-exaltation of the little 
community at the expense of the great nation, which produces 
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what has been described as the patriotism of the village, the 
patriotism of the belfry. Politically, the indulgence of this 
spirit was the chief cause of the calamities which befell the 
ancient republics of Greece, the medizeval republics of Italy, 
and the petty States of Germany as it was in the last century. 
It is this spirit of provincial patriotism, this inability to take 
a view of broad adhesion to the whole nation that has been 
the chief among the causes that have produced such anarchy 
in the South American States, and which have resulted in pre- 
senting to us not one great Spanish-American federal nation 
stretching from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn, but a squabbling 
multitude of revolution-ridden States, not one of which stands 
even in the second rank as a power. However, politically this 
question of American nationality has been settled once for all. 
We are no longer in danger of repeating in our history the 
shameful and contemptible disasters that have befallen the 
Spanish possessions on this continent since they threw off the 
yoke of Spain. Indeed, there is, all through our life, very 
much less of this parochial spirit than there was formerly. 
Still there is an occasional outcropping here and there; and it 
is just as well that we should keep steadily in mind the fu- 
tility of talking of a Northern literature or a Southern litera- 
ture, an Eastern or a Western school of art or science. Joel 
Chandler Harris is emphatically a national writer; so is Mark 
Twain. They do not write merely for Georgia or Missouri 
or California any more than for Illinois or Connecticut; they 
write as Americans and for all people who can read English. 
St. Gaudens lives in New York; but his work is just as dis- 
tinctive of Boston or Chicago, It is of very great consequence 
that we should have a full and ripe literary development in 
the United States, but it is not of the least consequence whether 
New York, or Boston, or Chicago, or San Francisco becomes 
the literary or artistic centre of the United States. 

There is a second side to this question of a broad Ameri- 
canism, however. The patriotism of the village or the belfry 
is bad, but the lack of all patriotism is even worse. There 
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are philosophers who assure us that, in the future, patriotism 
will be regarded not as a virtue at all, but merely as a mental 
stage in the journey toward a state of feeling when our pa- 
triotism will include the whole human race and all the world. 
_ This may be so; but the age of which these philosophers speak 
is still several zeons distant. In fact, philosophers of this type 
are so very advanced that they are of no practical service to 
the present generation. It may be, that in ages so remote 
that we cannot now understand any of the feelings of those 
who will dwell in them, patriotism will no longer be regarded 
as a virtue, exactly as it may be that in those remote ages 
people will look down upon and disregard monogamic mar- 
riage; but as things now are and have been for two or three 
thousand years past, and are likely to be for two or three 
thousand years to come, the words “home” and “country” 
mean a great deal. Nor do they show any tendency to lose 
their significance. At present, treason, like adultery, ranks as 
one of the worst of all possible crimes. 

One may fall very far short of treason and yet be an un- 
desirable citizen in the community. The man who becomes 
Europeanized, who loses his power of doing good work on 
this side of the water, and who loses his love for his native land, 
is not a traitor; but he is a silly and undesirable citizen. He 
is as emphatically a noxious element in our body politic as is 


- the man who comes here from abroad and remains a for- 


eigner. Nothing will more quickly or more surely disqualify 
a man from doing good work in the world than the acquire- 
ment of that flaccid habit of mind which its possessors style 
_ cosmopolitanism. 

It is not only necessary to Americanize the immigrants of 
foreign birth who settle among us, but it is even more necessary 
for those among us who are by birth and descent already 
Americans not to throw away our birthright, and, with in- 
credible and contemptible folly, wander back to bow down 
before the alien gods whom our forefathers forsook. It is 
hard to believe that there is any necessity to warn Americans 
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that, when they seek to model themselves on the lines of other 
civilizations, they make themselves the butts of all right-think- 
ing men; and yet the necessity certainly exists to give this 
warning to many of our citizens who pride themselves on their 
standing in the world of art and letters, or, perchance, on 
what they would style their social leadership in the community. 
It is always better to be an original than an imitation, even 
when the imitation is of something better than the original ; 
but what shall we say of the fool who is content to be an im- 
itation of something worse? Even if the weaklings who seek 
to be other than Americans were right in deeming other na- 
tions to be better than their own, the fact yet remains that to 
be a first-class American is fifty-fold better than to be a 
second-class imitation of a Frenchman or Englishman. As_ 
a matter of fact, however, those of our countrymen who do 
believe in American inferiority are always individuals who, 
however cultivated, have some organic weakness in their moral 
or mental make-up; and the great mass of our people, who 
are robustly patriotic, and who have sound, healthy minds, 
are justified in regarding these feeble renegades with a half- 
impatient and half-amused scorn. 

We believe in waging relentless war on rank-growing evils 
of all kinds, and it makes no difference to us if they happen 
to be of purely native growth. We grasp at any good, no 
matter whence it comes. We do not accept the evil attendant 
upon another system of government as an adequate excuse for 
that attendant upon our own; the fact that the courtier is a 
scamp does not render the demagogue any the less a scoundrel. 
But it remains true that, in spite of all our faults and short- 
comings, no other land offers such glorious possibilities to the 
man able to take advantage of them, as does ours; it remains 
true that no one of our people can do any work really worth 
doing unless he does it primarily as an American. It is be- 
cause certain classes of our people still retain their spirit of 
colonial dependence on, and exaggerated deference to, Euro- 
pean opinion, that they fail to accomplish what they ought to. 
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It is precisely along the lines where we have’ worked most in- 
dependently that we have accomplished the greatest results; 
and it is in those professions where there has been no servility 
to, but merely a wise profiting by foreign experience, that we 


_ have produced our greatest men. Our soldiers and statesmen 


and orators; our explorers, our wilderness-winners, and com- 
monwealth-builders; the men who have made our laws and 
seen that they were executed; and the other men whose energy 
and ingenuity have created our marvellous material prosperity 
—all these have been men who have drawn wisdom from the 
experience of every age and nation, but who have nevertheless 
thought, and worked, and conquered, and lived, and died, 
purely as Americans; and on the whole they have done better 
work than has been done in any other country during the short 
period of our national life. 

On the other hand, it is in those professions where our people 
have striven hardest to mold themselves in conventional Eu- 
ropean forms that they have succeeded least; and this holds 
true to the present day, the failure being of course most con- 
spicuous where the man takes up his abode in Europe; where 
he becomes a second-rate European, because he is over-civ- 
ilized, over-sensitive, over-refined, and has lost the hardihood 
and manly courage by which alone he can conquer in the keen 
struggle of our national life. Be it remembered, too, that this 
same being does not really become a European; he only ceases 
being an American, and becomes nothing. He throws away 
a great prize for the sake of a lesser one, and does not even get 
the lesser one. The painter who goes to Paris, not merely to 


_ get two or three years’ thorough training in his art, but with 


the deliberate purpose of taking up his abode there, and with 
the intention of following in the ruts worn deep by ten thou- 
sand earlier travelers, instead of striking off to rise or fall on 
a new line, thereby forfeits all chance of doing the best work. 
He must content himself with aiming at that kind of medi- 
ocrity which consists in doing fairly well what has already 
been done better; and he usually never even sees the grandeur 
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and picturesqueness lying open before the eyes of every man 
who can read the book of America’s past and the book of Amer- 
ica’s present. Thus it is with the undersized man of letters, 
“who flees his country because he, with his delicate, effeminate 
sensitiveness, finds the conditions of life on this side of the 
water crude and raw; in other words, because he finds that 
he cannot play a man’s part among men, and so goes where 
he will be sheltered from the winds that harden stouter souls. 
This emigré may write graceful and pretty verses, essays, 
novels; but he will never do work to compare with that of his 
brother, who is strong enough to stand on his own feet, and 
do his work as an American. Thus it is with the scientist who 
spends his youth in a German university, and can thenceforth 
work only in the fields already fifty times furrowed by the 
German ploughs. Thus it is with that most foolish of parents 
who sends his children to be educated abroad, not knowing— 
what every clear-sighted man from Washington and Jay down 
has known—that the American who is to make his way in 
America should be brought up among his fellow Americans. 
It is among the people who like to consider themselves, and, 
indeed, to a large extent are, the leaders of the so-called social 
world, especially in some of the northeastern cities, that this 
colonial habit of thought, this thoroughly provincial spirit of 
admiration for things foreign, and inability to stand on one’s 
own feet, becomes most evident and most despicable. We be- 
lieve in every kind of honest and lawful pleasure, so long as 
the getting it is not made man’s chief business; and we believe 
heartily in the good that can be done by men of leisure who 
work hard in their leisure, whether at politics or philanthropy, 
literature or art. Buta leisure class whose leisure simply means 
idleness is a curse to the community, and in so far as its mem- 
bers distinguish themselves chiefly by aping the worst—not 
the best—traits of similar people across the water, they be- 
come both comic and noxious elements of the body politic. 
The third sense in which the word “Americanism” may be 
employed is with reference to the Americanizing of the new- 
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comers to our shores. We must Americanize them in every 
way, in speech, in political ideas and principles, and in their 
way of looking at the relations between Church and State. We 
welcome the German or the Irishman who becomes an Amer- 
ican. We have no use for the German or Irishman who re- 
mains such. We do not wish German-Americans and Irish- 
Americans who figure as such in our social and political life; 
we want only Americans, and, provided they are such, we do 
not care whether they are of native or of Irish or of German 
ancestry. We have no room in any healthy American com- 
munity for a German-American vote or an Irish-American 
vote, and it is contemptible demagogy‘to put planks into any 
party platform with the purpose of catching such a vote. We 
have no room for any people who do not act and vote simply 
as Americans, and as nothing else. Moreover, we have as 
little use for people who carry religious prejudices into our 
politics as for those who carry prejudices of caste or nation- 
ality. We stand unalterably in favor of the public-school sys- 
tem in its entirety. We believe that English, and no other 
language, is that in which all the school exercises should be 
conducted. We are against any division of the school fund, 
and against any appropriation of public money for sectarian 
purposes. We are against any recognition whatever by the 
State in any shape or form of State-aided parochial schools. 
But we are equally opposed to any discrimination against or 
for a man because of his creed. We demand that all citizens, 
Protestant and Catholic, Jew and Gentile, shall have fair treat- 
ment in every way; that all alike shall have their rights guar- 
anteed them. The very reasons that make us unqualified in 
our opposition to State-aided sectarian schools make us equally 
bent that, in the management of our public schools, the ad- 
herents of each creed shall be given exact and equal justice, 
wholly without regard to their religious affiliations; that trus- 
tees, superintendents, teachers, scholars, all alike shall be treated 
without any reference whatsoever to the creed they profess. 
We maintain that it is an outrage, in voting for a man for any 
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position, whether State or national, to take into account his 
religious faith, provided only he is a good American. When 
a secret society does what in some places the American Pro- 
tective Association seems to have done, and tries to proscribe 
Catholics both politically and socially, the members of such 
society show that they themselves are as utterly un-American, 
as alien to our school of political thought, as the worst im- 
migrants who land on our shores. Their conduct is equally 
base and contemptible; they are the worst foes of our public- 
school system, because they strengthen the hands of its ultra- 
montane enemies; they should receive the hearty condemna- 
tion of all Americans who are truly patriotic. 

The mighty tide of immigration to our shores has brought 
in its train much of good and much of evil; and whether the 
good or the evil shall predominate depends mainly on whether 
these newcomers do or do not throw themselves heartily into 
our national life, cease to be Europeans, and become Americans 
like the rest of-us. More than a third of the people of the 
Northern States are of foreign birth or parentage. An im- 
mense number of them have become completely Americanized, 
and these stand on exactly the same plane as the descendants 
of any Puritan, Cavalier, or Knickerbocker among us, and do 
their full and honorable share of the nation’s work. But where 
immigrants, or the sons of immigrants, do not heartily and 
in good faith throw in their lot with us, but cling to the speech, 
the customs, the ways of life, and the habits of thought of the 
Old World which they have left, they thereby harm both them- 
selves and us. If they remain alien elements, unassimilated, 
and with interests separate from ours, they are mere obstruc- 
tions to the current of our national life, and, moreover, can 
get no good from it themselves. In fact, though we ourselves 
also suffer from their perversity, it is they who really suffer 
most. It is an immense benefit to the European immigrant 
to change him into an American citizen. To bear the name 
of American is to bear the most honorable titles ; and whoever 
does not so believe has no business to bear the name at all, 


‘ 
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and, if he comes from Europe, the sooner he goes back there 
the better. Besides, the man who does not become American- 
ized nevertheless fails to remain a European, and becomes 
nothing at all. The immigrant cannot possibly remain what 


_ he was, or continue to be a member of the Old-World society. 


If he tries to retain his old language, in a few generations it 
becomes a barbarous jargon; if he tries to retain his old cus- 
toms and ways of life, in a few generations he becomes an 
uncouth boor. He has cut himself off from the Old World, 
and cannot retain his connection with it; and if he wishes ever 
to amount to anything he must throw himself heart and soul, 
and without reservation, into the new life to which he has 
come. It is urgently necessary to check and regulate our im- 
migration, by much more drastic laws than now exist; and 
this should be done both to keep out laborers who tend to de- 
press the labor market, and to keep out races which do. not 
assimilate readily with our own, and unworthy individuals of 
all races—not only criminals, idiots, and paupers, but an- 
archists of the Most and O’Donovan Rossa type. 

From his own standpoint, it is beyond all question the wise 
thing for the immigrant to become thoroughly Americanized. 
Moreover, from our standpoint, we have a right to demand it. 
We freely extend the hand of welcome and of good-fellow- 
ship to every man, no matter what his creed or birthplace, who ° 


~ comes here honestly intent on becoming a good United States 


citizen like the rest of us; but we have a right, and it is our 
duty, to demand that he shall indeed become so and shall not 
confuse the issues with which we are struggling by introducing 
among us Old-World quarrels and prejudices. There are cer- 


tain ideas which he must give up. For instance, he must learn 


that American life is incompatible with the existence of any 
form of anarchy, or of any secret society having murder for 
its aim, whether at home or abroad; and he must learn that 
we exact full religious toleration and the complete separation 
of Church and State. Moreover, he must not bring in his 
Old-World religious race and national antipathies, but must 
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merge them into love for our common country, and must take 
pride in the things which we can all take pride in. He must 
revere only our flag; not only must it come first, but no other 
flag should even come second. He must learn to celebrate 
Washington’s birthday rather than that of the Queen or Kaiser, 
and the Fourth of July instead of St. Patrick's Day. Our po- 
litical and social questions must be settled on their own merits, 
and not complicated by quarrels between England and Ireland, 
or France and Germany, with which we have nothing to do: 
it is an outrage to fight an American political campaign with 
reference to questions of European politics. Above all, the 
immigrant must learn to talk and think and be United States. 

The immigrant of to-day can learn much from the experience 
of the immigrants of the past, who came to America prior to 
the Revolutionary War. We were then already, what we 
are now, a people of mixed blood. Many of our most illus- 
trious Revolutionary names were borne by men of Huguenot 
blood—Jay, Sevier, Marion, Laurens. But the Huguenots 
were, on the whole, the best immigrants we have ever received ; 
sooner than any other, and more completely, they became Amer- 
ican in speech, conviction, and thought. The Hollanders took 
longer than the Huguenots to become completely assimilated ; 
nevertheless they in the end became so, immensely to their own 
advantage. One of the leading Revolutionary generals, Schuy- 
ler, and one of the Presidents of the United States, Van Buren, 
were of Dutch blood; but they rose to their positions, the high- 
est in the land, because they had become Americans and had 
ceased being Hollanders. If they had remained members of 
an alien body, cut off by their speech and customs and belief 
from the rest of the American community, Schuyler would 
have lived his life as a boorish, provincial squire, and Van 
Buren would have ended his days a small tavern-keeper. So 
it is with the Germans of Pennsylvania. Those of them who 
became Americanized have furnished to our history a multi- 
tude of honorable names from the days of the Miihlenbergs on- 
ward; but those who did not become Americanized form to the 
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present day an unimportant body, of no significance in Ameri- 
can existence. So it is with the Irish, who gave to Revolu- 
tionary annals such names as Carroll and Sullivan, and to the 
Civil War men like Sheridan—men who were Americans and 
nothing else: while the Irish who remain such, and busy them- 
selves solely with alien politics, can have only an unhealthy 
influence upon American life, and can never rise as do their 
compatriots who become straightout Americans. Thus it has 
ever been with all people who have come hither, of whatever 
stock or blood. The same thing is true of the churches. A 
church which remains foreign, in language or spirit, is doomed. 

But I wish to be distinctly understood on one point. Amer- 
icanism is a question of spirit, conviction, and purpose, not of 
creed or birthplace. The politician who bids for the Irish or 
German vote, or the Irishman or German who votes as an 
Irishman or German, is despicable, for all citizens of this com- 
monwealth should vote solely as Americans; but he is not a 
whit less despicable than the voter who votes against a good 
American, merely because that American happens to have 
been born in Ireland or Germany. Know-nothingism, in any 
form, is as utterly un-American as foreignism. It is a base 
outrage to oppose a man because of his religion or birthplace, 
and all good citizens will hold any such effort in abhorrence. 
_A Scandinavian, a German, or an Irishman who has really 
become an American has the right to stand on exactly the same 
footing as any native-born citizen in the land, and is just as 
much entitled to the friendship and support, social and po- 
litical, of his neighbors. Among the men with whom I have 
been thrown in close personal contact socially, and who have 
been among my stanchest friends and allies politically, are 
not a few Americans who happen to have been born on the 
other side of the water, in Germany, Ireland, Scandinavia; 
and there could be no better men in the ranks of our native- 
born citizens. 

In closing, I cannot better express the ideal attitude that 
should be taken by our fellow-citizens of foreign birth than 
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by quoting the words of a representative American, born in 
Germany, the Honorable Richard Guenther, of Wisconsin, In 
a speech spoken at the time of the Samoan trouble he said: 


“We know as well as any other class of American citizens where 
our duties belong. We will work for our country in time of peace and 
fight for it in time of war, if a time of war should ever come. When 
I say our country, I mean, of course, our adopted country. I mean 
the United States of America. After passing through the crucible of 
naturalization, we are no longer Germans; we are Americans. Our 
attachment to America cannot be measured by the length of our resi- 
dence here. We are Americans from the moment we touch the Amer- 
ican shore until we are laid in American graves. We will fight for 
America whenever necessary. “America, first, last, and all the time. 
America against Germany, America against the world; America, right 
or wrong; always America. We are Americans.” 


All honor to the man who spoke such words as those; and 
I believe they express the feelings of the great majority of 
those among our fellow-American citizens who were born 
abroad. We Americans can only do our allotted task well if 
we face it steadily and bravely, seeing but not fearing the 
dangers. Above all we must stand shoulder to shoulder, not 
asking as to the ancestry or creed of our comrades, but only 
demanding that they be in very truth Americans, and that we 
all work together, heart, hand, and head, for the honor and 
the greatness of our common country. 


E MANLY VIRTUES AND PRACTICAL POLITICS* 


a in addressing men who sincerely desire the 
of our public affairs, but who have not taken 
active part in directing them, I feel tempted to tell them 
t there are two gospels which should be preached to every 
eformer. ‘The first is the gospel of morality; the second is 
1e gospel of efficiency, 
vl "To decent, upright citizens it is hardly necessary to preach 
_ the doctrine of morality as applied to the affairs of public life. 
It is an even graver offence to sin against the commonwealth 
than to sin against an individual. The man who debauches 
our public life, whether by malversation of funds in office, 
_ by the actual bribery of voters or of legislators, or by the 
Bee esreccas use of the offices as spoils wherewith to reward the 
_ unworthy and the vicious for their noxious and interested ac- 
tivity in the baser walks of political life,—this man is a greater 
foe to our well-being as a nation than is even the defaulting 
- cashier of a bank, or the betrayer of a private trust. No 
- amount of intelligence and no amount of energy will save a 
nation which is not honest, and no government can ever be 
a permanent success if administered in accordance with base 
ideals. The first requisite in the citizen who wishes to share 
the work of our public life, whether he wishes himself to 
hold office or merely to do his plain duty as an American by 
taking part in the management of our political machinery, is 
that he shall act disinterestedly and with a sincere purpose to 
_ serve the whole commonwealth. 
But disinterestedness and honesty and unselfish desire to 
| *The Forum, July, 1894. 
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do what is right are not enough in themselves. A man must 
not only be disinterested, but he must be efficient. If he goes 
into politics he must go into practical politics, in order to make 
his influence felt. Practical politics must not be construed 
to mean dirty politics. -On the contrary, in the long run the 
politics of fraud and treachery and foulness are unpractical 
politics, and the most practical of all politicians is the politician 
who is clean and decent and upright. But a man who goes into 
the actual battles of the political world must prepare himself 
much as he would for the struggle in any other branch of 
our life. He must be prepared to meet men of far lower ideals 
than his own, and to face things, not as he would wish them, 
but as they are. He must not lose his own high ideal, and yet 
he must face the fact that the majority of the men with whom 
he must work have lower ideals. He must stand firmly for 
what he believes, and yet he must realize that political action, 
to be effective, must be the joint action of many men, and that 
he must sacrifice somewhat of his own opinions to those of 
his associates if he ever hopes to see his desires take prac- 
tical shape. 

The prime thing that every man who takes an interest in 
politics should remember is that he must act, and not merely 
criticize the actions of others. It is not the man who sits by 
his fireside reading his evening paper, and saying how bad our 
politics and politicians are, who will ever do anything to save 
us; it is the man who goes out into the rough hurly-burly of 
the caucus, the primary, and the political meeting, and there 
faces his fellows on equal terms. The real service is rendered, 
not by the critic who stands aloof from the contest, but by 
the man who enters into it and bears his part as a man should, 
undeterred by the blood and the sweat. It is a pleasant but 
a dangerous thing to associate merely with cultivated, refined 
men of high ideals and sincere purpose to do right, and to 
think that one has done all one’s duty by discussing politics 
with such associates. It is a good thing to meet men of this 
stamp; indeed it is a necessary thing, for we thereby brighten 
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our ideals, and keep in touch with the people who are unselfish 
in their purposes ; but if we associate with such men exclusively 
we can accomplish nothing. The actual battle must be fought 
out on other and less pleasant fields. The actual advance must 


be made in the field of practical politics among the men who 


represent or guide or control the mass of the voters, the men 
who are sometimes rough and coarse, who sometimes have lower 
ideals than they should, but who are capable, masterful, and 
efficient. It is only by mingling on equal terms with such men, 
by showing them that one is able to give and to receive heavy 
punishment without flinching, and that one can master the 
details of political management as well as they can, that it is 
possible for a man to establish a standing that will be useful 
to him in fighting for a great reform. Every man who wishes 
well to his country is in honor bound to take an active part 
in political life. If he does his duty and takes that active 
part he will be sure occasionally to commit mistakes and to 
be guilty of shortcomings. For these mistakes and shortcom- 
ings he will receive the unmeasured denunciation of the critics 
who commit neither because they never do anything but crit- 
icize. Nevertheless he will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the salvation of the country ultimately lies, not in the 
hands of his critics, but in the hands of those who, however 


_ imperfectly, actually do the work of the nation. I would not 


for one moment be understood as objecting to criticism or 
failing to appreciate its importance. We need fearless crit- 
icism of our public men and public parties; we need unsparing 
condemnation of all persons and all principles that count for 


- evil in our public life: but it behooves every man to remember 


that the work of the critic, important though it is, is of al- 
together secondary importance, and that, in the end, progress 
is accomplished by the man who does the things, and not by 
the man who talks about how they ought or ought not to be 
done. 

Therefore the man who wishes to do good in his commu- 
nity must go into active political life. If he is a Republican, 
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let him join his local Republican association; if a Democrat, 
the Democratic association; if an Independent, then let him 
put himself in touch with those who think as he does. In 
any event let him make himself an active force and make his 
influence felt. Whether he works within or without party 
lines he can surely find plenty of men who are desirous of good 
government, and who, if they act together, become at once 
a power on the side of righteousness, Of course, in a gov- 
ernment like ours, a man can accomplish anything only by 
acting in combination with others, and equally, of course, a 
number of people can act together only by each sacrificing cer- 
tain of his beliefs or prejudices. That man is indeed unfortu- 
nate who cannot in any given district find some people with 
whom he can conscientiously act. He may find that he can 
do best by acting within a party organization; he may find that 
he can do best by acting, at least for certain purposes, or at 
certain times, outside of party organizations, in an independent 
body of some kind; but with some association he must act if 
he wishes to exert any real influence. 

One thing to be always remembered is that neither inde- 
pendence on the one hand nor party fealty on the other can 
ever be accepted as an excuse for failure to do active work 
in politics. The party man who offers his allegiance to party 
as an excuse for blindly following his party, right or wrong, 
and who fails to try to make that party in any way better, 
commits a crime against the country; and a crime quite as 
serious is committed by the independent who makes his inde- 
pendence an excuse for easy self-indulgence, and who thinks 
that when he says he belongs to neither party he is excused 
from the duty of taking part in the practical work of party 
organizations. The party man is bound to do his share in 
party management. He is bound to attend the caucuses and 
the primaries, to see that only good men are put up, and to 
exert his influence as strenuously against the foes of good gov- 
ernment within his party, as, through his party machinery, 
he does against those who are without the party. In the same 


. 
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ty the independent, if he cannot take part in the regular or- 
ganizations, is bound to do just as much active constructive 
work (not merely the work of criticism) outside; he is bound 
to try to get up an organization of his own and to try to make 


‘that organization felt in some effective manner. Whatever 


course the man who wishes to do his duty by his country takes 
in reference to parties or to independence of parties, he is 
bound to try to put himself in touch with men who think as 


he does, and to help make their joint influence felt in behalf 


of the powers that go for decency and good government. He 
must try to accomplish things; he must not vote in the air 
unless it is really necessary. Occasionally a man must cast a 
“conscience vote,” when there is no possibility of carrying to 
victory his principles or his nominees; at times, indeed, this 
may be his highest duty; but ordinarily this is not the case. As 
a general rule a man ought to work and vote for something 
which there is at least a fair chance of putting into effect. 
Yet another thing to be remembered by the man who wishes 
to make his influence felt for good in our politics is that he 
must act purely as an American. If he is not deeply imbued 
with the American spirit he cannot succeed. Any organiza- 
tion which tries to work along the line of caste or creed, which 
fails to treat all American citizens on their merits as men, 


___will fail, and will deserve to fail. Where our political life is 


~ 


healthy, there is and can be no room for any movement or- 
ganized to help or to antagonize men because they do or do 
not profess a certain religion, or because they were or were 
not born here or abroad. We have a right to ask that those 
with whom we associate, and those for whom we vote, shall 
be themselves good Americans in heart and spirit, unhampered 
by adherence to foreign ideals, and acting without regard to 
the national and religious prejudices of European countries; 
but if they really are good Americans in spirit and thought 
and purpose, that is all that we have any right to consider in 
regard to them. In the same way there must be no discrimi- 
nation for or against any man because of his social standing. 
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On the one side, there is nothing to be made out of a political 
organization which draws an exclusive social line, and on the 
other it must be remembered that it is just as un-American to 
vote against a man because he is rich as to vote against him 
because he is poor. The one man has just as much right as 
the other to claim to be treated purely on his merits as a man. 
In short, to do good work in politics, the men who organize 
must organize wholly without regard to whether their asso- 
ciates were born here or abroad, whether they are Protestants 
or Catholics, Jews or Gentiles, whether they are bankers or 
butchers, professors or day-laborers. All that can rightly be 
asked of one’s political associates is that they shall be honest 
men, good Americans, and substantially in accord as regards 
their political ideas. 

Another thing that must not be forgotten by the man de- 
sirous of doing good political work is the need of the rougher, 
manlier virtues, and above all the virtue of personal courage, 
physical as well as moral. If we wish to do good work for our 
country we must be unselfish, disinterested, sincerely desirous 
of the well-being of the commonwealth, and capable of devoted 
adherence to a lofty ideal; but in addition we must be vigorous 
in mind and body, able to hold our own in rough conflict with 
our fellows, able to suffer punishment without flinching, and, 
at need, to repay it in kind with full interest. A peaceful and 
commercial civilization is always in danger of suffering the 
loss of the virile fighting qualities without which no nation, 
however cultured, however refined, however thrifty and pros- 
perous, can ever amount to anything. Every citizen should be 
taught, both in public and in private life, that while he must 
avoid brawling and quarreling, it is his duty to stand up for 
his rights. He must realize that the only man who is more 
contemptible than the blusterer and bully is the coward. No 
man is worth much to the commonwealth if he is not capable 
of feeling righteous wrath and just indignation, if he is not 
stirred to hot anger by misdoing, and is not impelled to see 
justice meted out to the wrongdoers. No man is worth much 


s 
we 
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anywhere if he does not possess both moral and physical cour- 
age. A politician who really serves his country well, and 
deserves his country’s gratitude, must usually possess some of 
the hardy virtues which we admire in the soldier who serves 


his country well in the field. 


An ardent young reformer is very apt to try to begin by 
reforming too much. He needs always to keep in mind that 
he has got to serve as a sergeant before he assumes the duties 
of commander-in-chief. It is right for him from the begin- 
ning to take a great interest in national, State, and municipal 
affairs, and to try to make himself felt in them if the occa- 
sion arises ; but the best work must be done by the citizen work- 
ing in his own ward or district. Let him associate himself 
with men who think as he does, and who, like him, are sin- 
cerely devoted to the public good. Then let them try to make 
themselves felt in the choice of alderman, of councilman, of 
assemblyman. The politicians will be prompt to recognize 
their power, and the people will recognize it too, after a while. 
Let them organize and work, undaunted by any temporary 
defeat. If they fail at first, and if they fail again, let them 
merely make up their minds to redouble their efforts, and per- 
haps alter their methods; but let them keep on working. 

It is sheer unmanliness and cowardice to shrink from the 


contest because at first there is failure, or because the work 


is difficult or repulsive. No man who is worth his salt has 
any right to abandon the effort to better our politics merely 
because he does not find it pleasant, merely because it entails 
associations which to him happen to be disagreeable. Let him 
keep right on, taking the buffets he gets good-humoredly, and 
repaying them with heartiness when the chance arises. Let 
him make up his mind that he will have to face the violent op- 
position of the spoils politician, and also, too often, the unfair 
and ungenerous criticism of those who ought to know better. 
Let him be careful not to show himself so thin-skinned as to 
mind either; let him fight his way forward, paying only so 
much regard to both as is necessary to enable him to win in 
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spite of them. He may not, and indeed probably will not, ac- 
complish nearly as much as he would like to, or as he thinks 
he ought to: but he will certainly accomplish something; and 
if he can feel that he has helped to elevate the type of repre- 
sentative sent to the municipal, the State, or the national leg- 
islature from his district, or to elevate the standard of duty 
among the public officials in his own ward, he has a right to 
be profoundly satisfied with what he has accomplished. 
Finally, there is one other matter which the man who tries 
to wake his fellows to higher political action would do well 
to ponder. It is a good thing to appeal to citizens to work 
for good government because it will better their estate mate- 
rially, but it is a far better thing to appeal to them to work 
for good government because it is right in itself to do so. 
Doubtless, if we can have clean, honest politics, we shall be 
better off in material matters. A thoroughly pure, upright, and 
capable administration of the affairs of New York City re- 
sults in a very appreciable increase of comfort to each citi- 
zen. We should have better systems of transportation; we 
should have cleaner streets, better sewers, and the like. But 
it is sometimes difficult to show the individual citizen that he 
will be individually better off in his business and in his home 
affairs for taking part in politics. I do not think it is always 
worth while to show that this will always be the case. The 
citizen should be appealed to primarily on the ground that it 
is his plain duty, if he wishes to deserve the name of freeman, 
to do his full share in the hard and difficult work of self- 
government. He must do his share unless he is willing to 
prove himself unfit for free institutions, fit only to live under , 
a government where he will be plundered and bullied because 
he deserves to be plundered and bullied on account of his selfish 
timidity and short-sightedness. A clean and decent govern- 
ment is sure in the end to benefit our citizens in the material 
circumstances of their lives; but each citizen should be appealed 
to, to take part in bettering our politics, not for the sake of 
any possible improvement it may bring to his affairs, but on 
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the ground that it is his plain duty to do so, and that this 


is a duty which it is cowardly and dishonorable in him to 
shirk. . 


To sum up, then, the men who wish to work for decent pol- 


itics must work practically, and yet must not swerve from 


their devotion to a high ideal. They must actually do things, 
and not merely confine themselves to criticizing those who do 
them. They must work disinterestedly, and appeal to the dis- 
interested element in others, although they must also do work 
which will result in the material betterment of the community. 
They must act as Americans through and through, in spirit 
and hope and purpose, and, while being disinterested, unselfish, 
and generous in their dealings with others, they must also 
show that they possess the essential manly virtues of energy, 
of resolution, and of indomitable personal courage. 


IV 
THE COLLEGE GRADUATE AND PUBLIC LIFE* 


, \HERE are always, in our national life, certain ten- 
dencies that give us ground for alarm, and certain 
others that give us ground for hope. Among the latter 

we must put the fact that there has undoubtedly been a grow- 

ing feeling among educated men that they are in honor bound 

to do their full share of the work of American public life. 
We have in this country an equality of rights. It is the 

plain duty of every man to see that his rights are respected. 

That weak good-nature which acquiesces in wrong-doing, 

whether from laziness, timidity, or indifference, is a very un- 

wholesome quality. It should be second nature with every 
man to insist that he be given full justice. But if there is an 
equality of rights, there is an inequality of duties. It is 
proper to demand more from the man with exceptional ad- 
vantages than from the man without them. A heavy moral 
obligation rests upon the man of means and upon the man of 
education to do their full duty by their country. On no class 
does this obligation rest more heavily than upon the men with 
a collegiate education, the men who are graduates of our uni- 
versities. Their education gives them no right to feel the least 
superiority over any of their fellow-citizens; but it certainly 
ought to make them feel that they should stand foremost in 
the honorable effort to serve the whole public by doing their 
duty as Americans in the body politic. This obligation very 
possibly rests even more heavily upon the men of means; but of 
this it is not necessary now to speak. The men of mere wealth 
never can have and never should have the capacity for doing 


* Atlantic Monthly, August, 1890. 
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good work that is possessed by the men of exceptional mental 
training; but that they may become both a laughing-stock and 
a menace to the community is made unpleasantly apparent by 
that portion of the New York business and social world which 
is most in evidence in the newspapers. 

To the great body of men who have had exceptional ad- 
vantages in the way of educational facilities we have a right, 
then, to look for good service to the state. The service may 
be rendered in many different ways. In a reasonable number 
of cases, the man may himself rise to high political position. 
That men actually do so rise is shown by the number of grad- 
uates of Harvard, Yale, and our other universities who are 
now taking a prominent part in public life. These cases must 
necessarily, however, form but a small part of the whole. The 
enormous majority of our educated men have to make their 
own living, and are obliged to take up careers in which they 
must work heart and soul to succeed. Nevertheless, the man 
of business and the man of science, the doctor of divinity and 
the doctor of law, the architect, the engineer, and the writer, 
all alike owe a positive duty to the community, the neglect of 
which they cannot excuse on any plea of their private affairs. 
They are bound to follow understandingly the course of public 
events; they are bound to try to estimate and form judgment 
upon public men; and they are bound to act intelligently and 
~ effectively in support of the principles which they deem to be 
right and for the best interests of the country. 

The most important thing for this class of educated men to 
realize is that they do not really form a class at all. JI have 
used the word in default of another, but I have merely used it 
roughly to group together people who have had unusual op- 
portunities of a certain kind. A large number of the people 
to whom these opportunities are offered fail to take advantage 
of them, and a very much larger number of those to whom they 
have not been offered succeed none the less in making them 
for themselves. An educated man must not go into politics as 
such; he must go in simply as an American; and when he is 
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once in, he will speedily realize that he must work very hard 
indeed, or he will be upset by some other American, with no 
education at all, but with much natural capacity. His educa- 
tion ought to make him feel particularly ashamed of himself 
if he acts meanly or dishonorably, or in any way falls short 
of the ideal of good citizenship, and it ought to make him feel 
that he must show that he has profited by it; but it should cer- 
tainly give him no feeling of superiority until by actual work 
he has shown that superiority. In other words, the educated 
man must realize that he is living in a democracy and under 
democratic conditions, and that he is entitled to no more 
respect and consideration than he can win by actual perform- 
ance. 

This must be steadily kept in mind not only by educated 
men themselves, but particularly by the men who give the 
tone to our great educational institutions. These educational 
institutions, if they are to do their best work, must strain 
every effort to keep their life in touch with the life of the na- 
tion at the present day. This is necessary for the country, but 
it is very much more necessary for the educated men them- 
selves. It is a misfortune for any land if its people of cul- 
tivation take little part in shaping its destiny; but the misfor- 
tune is far greater for the people of cultivation. The country 
has a right to demand the honest and efficient service of every 
man in it, but especially of every man who has had the ad- 
vantage of rigid mental and moral training; the country is so 
much the poorer when any class of honest men fail to do 
their duty by it; but the loss to the class itself is immeasurable. 
If our educated men as a whole become incapable of playing 
their full part in our life, if they cease doing their share of 
the rough, hard work which must be done, and grow to take 
a position of mere dilettanteism in our public affairs, they will 
speedily sink in relation to their fellows who really do the 
work of governing, until they stand toward them as a culti- 
vated, ineffective man with a taste for bric-a-brac stands to- 
ward a great artist. When once a body of citizens becomes 
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thoroughly out of touch and out of temper with the national 


_ life, its usefulness is gone, and its power of leaving its mark 
on the times is gone also. 

The first great lesson which the college graduate should 
learn is the lesson of work rather than of criticism. Criticism 
is necessary and useful; it is often indispensable; but it can 
never take the place of action, or be even a poor substitute for 
it. The function of the mere critic is of very subordinate use- 
fulness. It is the doer of deeds who actually counts in the 
battle for life, and not the man who looks on and says how 
the fight ought to be fought, without himself sharing the 


stress and the danger. 


There is, however, a need for proper critical work. Wrongs 
should be strenuously and fearlessly denounced, evil principles — 
and evil men should be condemned. The politician who cheats 
or swindles, or the newspaper man who lies in any form, should 
be made to feel that he is an object of scorn for all honest men. 
We need fearless criticism; but we need that it should also be 
intelligent. At present, the man who is most apt to regard 
himself as an intelligent critic of our political affairs is often 
the man who knows nothing whatever about them. Criticism 
which is ignorant or prejudiced is a source of great harm to 
the nation; and where ignorant or prejudiced critics are them- 
selves educated men, their attitude does real harm also to the 


~ class to which they belong. 


A 


. 


The tone of a portion of the press of the country toward 
public men, and especially toward political opponents, is de- 
grading, all forms of coarse and noisy slander being apparently 
considered legitimate weapons to employ against men of the 
“opposite party or faction. Unfortunately, not a few of the 


_ journals that pride themselves upon being independent in poli- 


tics, and the organs of cultivated men, betray the same char- 


acteristics in a less coarse but quite as noxious form. All 


- 


these journals do great harm by accustoming good citizens to 


‘see their public men, good and bad, assailed indiscriminately 


as scoundrels. The effect is twofold: the citizen learning, on 
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the one hand, to disbelieve any statement he sees in any news- 
paper, so that the attacks on evil lose their edge; and on the 
other, gradually acquiring a deep-rooted belief that all public 
men are more or less bad. In consequence, his political in- 
stinct becomes hopelessly blurred, and he grows unable to tell 
the good representative from the bad. The worst offence that 
can be committed against the Republic is the offence of the 
public man who betrays his trust; but second only to it comes 
the offence of the man who tries to persuade others that an 
honest and efficient public man is dishonest or unworthy. This 
is a wrong that can be committed in a great many different 
ways. Downright foul abuse may be, after all, less dangerous 
than incessant misstatements, sneers, and those half-truths that 
are the meanest lies. 

For educated men of weak fibre, there lies a real danger 
in that species of literary work which appeals to their culti- 
vated senses because of its scholarly and pleasant tone, but 
which enjoins as the proper attitude to assume in public life 
one of mere criticism and negation; which teaches the adop- 
tion toward public men and public affairs of that sneering tone 
which so surely denotes a mean and small mind. If aman does 
not have belief and enthusiasm, the chances are small indeed 
that he will ever do a man’s work in the world; and the paper 
or the college which, by its general course, tends to eradicate 
this power of belief and enthusiasm, this desire for work, has 
rendered to the young men under its influence the worst ser- 
vice it could possibly render. Good can often be done by 
criticising sharply and severely the wrong; but excessive indul- 
gence in criticism is never anything but bad, and no amount 
of criticism can in any way take the place of active and zealous 
warfare for the right. 

Again, there is a certain tendency in college life, a tendency 
encouraged by some of the very papers referred to, to make 
educated men shrink from contact with the rough people who 
do the world’s work, and associate only with one another and 
with those who think as they do. This is a most dangerous 
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tendency. It is very agreeable to deceive one’s self into the 
belief that one is performing the whole duty of man by sitting 
at home in ease, doing nothing wrong, and confining one’s 
participation in politics to conversations and meetings with 
men who have had the same training and look at things in 
the same way. It is always a temptation to do this, because 
those who do nothing else often speak as if in some way they 
deserved credit for their attitude, and as if they stood above 
their brethren who plough the rough fields. Moreover, many 
people whose political work is done more or less after this 
fashion are very noble and very sincere in their aims and 
aspirations, and are striving for what is best and most decent 
in public life. 

Nevertheless, this is a snare round which it behooves every 
young man to walk carefully. Let him beware of associating 
only with the people of his own caste and of his own little 
ways of political thought. Let him learn that he must deal 
with the mass of men; that he must go out and stand shoulder 
to shoulder with his friends of every rank, and face to face 
with his foes of every rank, and must bear himself well in 
the hurly-burly. He must not be frightened by the many un- 
pleasant features of the contest, and he must not expect to 
have it all his own way, or to accomplish too much. He will 
meet with checks and will make many mistakes; but if he 
perseveres, he will achieve a measure of success and will do a 
measure of good such as is never possible to the refined, cul- 
* tivated, intellectual men who shrink aside from the actual fray. 

Yet again, college men must learn to be as practical in 
-_,politics as they would be in business or in law. It is surely 
unnecessary to say that by “practical” I do not mean anything 
that savors in the least of dishonesty. On the contrary, a col- 
lege man is peculiarly bound to keep a high ideal and to be 
true to it; but he must work in practical ways to try to realize 
this ideal, and must not refuse to do anything because he can- 
not get everything. One especially necessary thing is to know 
the facts by actual experience, and not to take refuge in mere 
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theorizing. There are always a number of excellent and well- 
meaning men whom we grow to regard with amused impatience 
because they waste all their energies on some visionary scheme 
which, even if it were not visionary, would be useless. When 
they come to deal with political questions, these men are apt 
to err from sheer lack of familiarity with the workings of our 
government. No man ever really learned from books how 
to manage a governmental system. Books are admirable ad- 
juncts, and the statesman who has carefully studied them is 
far more apt to do good work than if he had not; but if he 
has never done anything but study books he will not be a 
statesman at all. Thus, every young politician should of course 
read the Federalist. It is the greatest book of the kind that 
has ever been written. Hamilton, Madison, and Jay would 
have been poorly equipped for writing it if they had not 
possessed an extensive acquaintance with literature, and in 
particular if they had not been careful students of political 
literature; but the great cause of the value of their writings 
lay in the fact that they knew by actual work and association 
what practical politics meant. They had helped to shape the 
political thought of the country, and to do its legislative and 
executive work, and so they were in a condition to speak un- 
derstandingly about it. For similar reasons, Mr. . Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth has a value possessed by no other 
book of the kind, largely because Mr. Bryce is himself an 
active member of Parliament, a man of good standing and 
some leadership in his own party, and a practical politician. 
In the same way, a life of Washington by Cabot Lodge, a 
sketch of Lincoln by Carl Schurz, a biography of Pitt by Lord | 
Rosebery, have added value because of the writer’s own work 
in politics. 

It is always a pity to see men fritter away their energies 
on any pointless scheme; and unfortunately, a good many of 
our educated people when they come to deal with politics, do 
just such frittering. Take, for instance, the queer freak of 
arguing in favor of establishing what its advocates are pleased 
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to call “responsible government” in our institutions, or in 
_ other words of grafting certain features of the English par- 
liamentary system upon our own Presidential and Congres- 
sional system. This agitation was too largely deficient in body 
to enable it to last, and it has now, I think, died away; but at 
one time quite a number of our men who spoke of themselves 
as students of political history were engaged in treating this 
scheme as something serious. Few men who had ever taken 
an active part in politics, or who had studied politics iri the 
way that a doctor is expected to study surgery and medicine, 
so much as gave it a thought; but very intelligent men did, 
just because they were misdirecting their energies, and were 
wholly ignorant that they ought to know practically about a 
problem before they attempted its solution. The English, or 
so-called “responsible,” theory of parliamentary government 
is one entirely incompatible with our own governmental insti- 
tutions. It could not be put into operation here save by ab- 
solutely sweeping away the United States Constitution. In- 
cidentally, I may say it would be to the last degree undesirable, 
if it were practicable. But this is not the point upon which I 
wish to dwell; the point is that it was wholly impracticable to 
put it into operation, and that an agitation favoring this kind 
of government was from its nature unintelligent. The people 
who wrote about it wasted their time, whereas they could have 
~ spent it to great advantage had they seriously studied our in- 
stitutions and sought to devise practicable and desirable methods 
» of increasing and centring genuine responsibility—for all think- 
ing men agree that there is an undoubted need for a change in 
_ this direction. 
~* But of course much of the best work that has been done 
in the field of political study has been done by men who were 
not active politicians, though they were careful and painstaking 
students of the phenomena of politics. The back numbers of 
our leading magazines afford proof of this. Certain of the 
governmental essays by such writers as Mr. Lawrence Lowell 
and Professor A. B. Hart, and especially such books as that 
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on the Speakers’ Powers and Duties, by Miss Follet, have been 
genuine and valuable contributions to our political thought. 
These essays have been studied carefully not only by scholars, 
but by men engaged in practical politics, because they were 
written with good judgment and keen insight after careful 
investigation of the facts, and so deserved respectful at- 
tention. é 

It is a misfortune for any people when the paths of the 
practical and the theoretical politicians diverge so widely that 
they have no common standing-ground. When the Greek 
thinkers began to devote their attention to purely visionary pol- 
itics of the kind found in Plato’s Republic, while the Greek 
practical politicians simply exploited the quarrelsome little 
commonwealths in their own interests, then the end of Greek 
liberty was at hand. No government that cannot command 
the respectful support of the best thinkers is in an entirely 
sound condition; but it is well to keep in mind the remark 
of Frederick the Great, that if he wished to punish a province, 
he would allow it to be governed by the philosophers. It is 
a great misfortune for the country when the practical poli- 
tician and the doctrinaire have no point in common, but the 
misfortune is, if anything, greatest for the doctrinaire. The 
ideal to be set before the student of politics and the practical 
politician alike is the ideal of the Federalist. Each man should 
realize that he cannot do his best, either in the study of politics 
or in applied politics unless he has a working knowledge of 
both branches. A limited number of people can do good work 
by the careful study of governmental institutions, but they can 
do it only if they have themselves a practical knowledge of the 
workings of these institutions. A very large number of people, 
on the other hand, may do excellent work in politics without 
much theoretic knowledge of the subject; but without this 
knowledge they cannot rise to the highest rank, while in any 
rank their capacity to do good work will be immensely increased 
if they have such knowledge. 

There are certain other qualities, about which it is hardly 
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Badia; to speak. If an educated man is not heartily Amer- 
‘ican in instinct and feeling and taste and sympathy, he will 
smount to nothing in our public life. Patriotism, love of 
country, and pride in the flag which symbolizes country may 
be feelings which the race will at some period outgrow, but at 
present they are very real and strong, and the man who lacks 
_ them is a useless creature, a mere incumbrance to the land. 
_A man of sound political instincts can no more subscribe to 
_ the doctrine of absolute independence of party on the one 
hand than to that of unquestioning party allegiance on the 
other. No man can accomplish much unless he works in an 
organization with others, and this organization, no matter 
how temporary, is a party for the time being. But that man 
is a dangerous citizen who so far mistakes means for ends as 
to become servile in his devotion to his party, and afraid to 
_ leave it when the party goes wrong. To deify either inde- 
_ pendence or party allegiance merely as such is a little absurd. 
4 It depends entirely upon the motive, the purpose, the result. 
_ For the last two years, the Senator who, beyond all his col- 
_ leagues in the United States Senate, has shown himself inde- 
LY pendent of party ties is the very man to whom the leading 
champions of independence in politics most strenuously object. 
The truth is, simply, that there are times when it may be the 
_ duty of a man to break with his party, and there are other 
imes when it may be his duty to stand by his party, even 
_ though, on some points, he thinks that party wrong; he must 
4 be prepared to leave it when necessary, and he must not sac- 
’ rifice his influence by leaving it unless it is necessary. If we 
had no party allegiance, our politics would become mere windy 
“anarchy, and, under present conditions, our government could 
_ hardly continue at all. If we had no independence, we should 
- always be running the risk of the most degraded kind of despo- 
_ tism,—the despotism of the party boss and the party machine. 
It is just the same way about compromises. Occasionally 
one hears some well-meaning person say of another, apparently 
in praise, that he is “never willing to compromise.” It is a 
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mere truism to say that, in politics, there has to be one con- 
tinual compromise. Of course now and then questions arise 
upon which a compromise is inadmissable. There could be 
no compromise with secession, and there was none. There 
should be no avoidable compromise about any great moral 
question. But only a very few great reforms or great measures 
of any kind can be carried through without concession. No 
student of American history needs to be reminded that the 
Constitution itself is a bundle of compromises and was adopted 
only because of this fact, and that the same thing is true of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

In conclusion, then, the man with a university education is 
in honor bound to take an active part in our political life, and 
to do his full duty as a citizen by helping his fellow-citizens 
to the extent of his power in the exercise of the rights of self- 
government. He is bound to rank action far above criticism, 
and to understand that the man deserving of credit is the man 
who actually does the things, even though imperfectly, and | 
not the man who confines himself to talking about how they 
ought to be done. He is bound to have a high ideal and to 
strive to realize it, and yet he must make up his mind that he 
will never be able to get the highest good, and that he must 
devote himself with all his energy to getting the best that he 
can. Finally, his work must be disinterested and honest, and 
it must be given without regard to his own success or failure, 
and without regard to the effect it has upon his own fortunes; 
and while he must show the virtues of uprightness and toler- 
ance and gentleness, he must also show the sterner virtues of 
courage, resolution, and hardihood, and the desire to war with 
merciless effectiveness against the existence of wrong. 
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PHASES OF STATE LEGISLATION? 


THE ALBANY LEGISLATURE 


EW persons realize the magnitude of the interests 
KH affected by State legislation in New York. It is no 
mere figure of speech to call New York the Empire 
State; and many of the laws most directly and immediately 
affecting the interests of its citizens are passed at Albany, and 
not at Washington. In fact, there is at Albany a little home 
rule parliament which presides over the destinies of a common- 
wealth more populous that any one of two thirds of the king- 
doms of Europe, and one which, in point of wealth, material 
prosperity, variety of interests, extent of territory, and ca- 
pacity for expansion, can fairly be said to rank next to the 
powers of the first class. This little parliament, composed of 
one hundred and twenty-eight members in the Assembly and 
thirty-two in the Senate, is, in the fullest sense of the term, a 


“representative body; there is hardly one of the many and 


widely diversified interests of the State that has not a mouth- 
piece at Albany, and hardly a single class of its citizens—not 
even excepting, I regret to say, the criminal class—which lacks 


its representative among the legislators. In the three Legisla- 


tures of which I have been a member, I have sat with bankers 
and bricklayers, with merchants and mechanics, with lawyers, 
farmers, day-laborers, saloon-keepers, clergymen, and prize- 
fighters. Among my colleagues there were many very good 
men; there was a still more numerous class of men who were 
neither very good nor very bad, but went one way or the other, 
>The Century, January, 1885. 
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according to the strength of the various conflicting influences 
acting around, behind, and upon them; and, finally, there were 
many very bad men. Still, the New York Legislature, taken 
as a whole, is by no means as bad a body as we would be led 
to believe if our judgment was based purely on what we read 
in the great metropolitan papers; for the custom of the latter 
is to portray things as either very. much better or very much 
worse than they are. Where a number of men, many of them 
poor, some of them unscrupulous, and others elected by con- 
stituents too ignorant to hold them to a proper accountability 
for their actions, are put into a position of great temporary 
power, where they are called to take action upon questions 
affecting the welfare of large corporations and wealthy private 
individuals, the chances for corruption are always great; and 
that there is much viciousness and political dishonesty, much 
moral cowardice, and a good deal of actual bribe-taking in 
Albany, no one who has had any practical experience of legis- 
lation can doubt; but, at the same time, I think: that the good 
members generally outnumber the bad, and that there is not 
often doubt as to the result when a naked question of right or 
wrong can be placed clearly and in its true light before the 
Legislature. The trouble is that on many questions the Legis- 
lature never does have the right and wrong clearly shown it. 
Either some bold, clever parliamentary tactician snaps the 
measure through before the members are aware of its nature, 
or else the obnoxious features are so combined with good ones 
as to procure the support of a certain proportion of that large 
class of men whose intentions are excellent, but whose intel- 
lects are foggy. Or else the necessary party organization, 
which we call the “machine,” uses its great power for some 
definite evil aim. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE REPRESENTATIONS 


The representatives from different sections of the State 
differ widely in Character. Those from the country districts 
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sare generally very good men. They are usually well-to-do- 
farmers, small lawyers, or prosperous store-keepers, and are 
shrewd, quiet, and honest. They are often narrow-minded 


-and slow to receive an idea; but, on the other hand, when they 


get a good one, they cling to it with the utmost tenacity. They 
form very much the most valuable class of legislators. For 


“the most part they are native Americans, and those who are 


not are men who have become completely Americanized in 
all their ways and habits of thought. One of the most useful 
members of the last Legislature was a German from a western 
county, and the extent of his Americanization can be judged 
from the fact that he was actually an ardent prohibitionist ; 
certainly no one who knows Teutonic human nature will re- 
quire further proof. Again, I sat for an entire session beside 
a very intelligent member from northern New York before I 
discovered that he was an Irishman: all his views of legisla- 
tion, even upon such subjects as free schools and the impro- 
‘priety of making appropriations from the treasury for the 
support of sectarian institutions, were precisely similar to those 
-of his Protestant-American neighbors, though he was himself 
.a Catholic. Now a German or an Irishman from one of the 
great cities would probably have retained many of his national 
‘peculiarities. 

t is from these same great cities that the worst legislators 
-come. It is true that there are always among them a few 
cultivated and scholarly men who are well educated, and who 
stand on a higher and broader intellectual and moral plane 
than the country members, but the bulk are very low indeed. 
They are usually foreigners, of little or no education, with ex- 
-ceedingly misty ideas as to morality, and possessed of an ignor- 
_ance so profound that it could only be called comic, were it not 
for the fact that it has at times such serious effects upon our 
Jaws. It is their ignorance, quite as much as actual viciousness, 
‘which makes it so difficult to procure the passage of good 
Jaws or prevent the passage of bad ones; and it is the most 
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irritating of the many elements with which we have to con- 
tend in the fight for good government. 


DARK SIDE OF THE LEGISLATIVE PICTURE 


Mention has been made above of the bribe-taking which 
undoubtedly at times occurs in the New York Legislature. * 
This is what is commonly called ‘a delicate subject” with 
which to deal, and, therefore, according to our usual methods 
of handling delicate subjects, it is either never discussed at 
all, or else discussed with the grossest exaggeration; but most 
certainly there is nothing about which it is more important to 
know the truth. 

In each of the last three legislatures there were a number 
of us who were interested in getting through certain measures 
which we deemed to be for the public good, but which were 
certain to be strongly opposed, some for political and some 
for pecuniary reasons. Now, to get through any such measure 
requires genuine hard work, a certain amount of parliamentary 
skill, a good deal of tact and courage, and above all, a thorough 
knowledge of the men with whom one has to deal, and of the 
motives which actuate them. In other words, before taking 
any active steps, we had to “size up” our fellow-legislators, 
to find out their past history and present character and associ- 
ates, to find out whether they were their own masters or were 
acting under the directions of somebody else, whether they 
were bright or stupid, etc., etc. As a result, and after very 
careful study, conducted purely with the object of learning 
the truth, so that we might work more effectually, we came to 
the conclusion that about a third of the members were open to 
corrupt influences in some form or other; in certain sessions 
the proportion was greater, and in some less. Now it would, 
of course, be impossible for me or for anyone else to prove 
in a court of law that these men were guilty, except perhaps 
in two or three cases; yet we felt absolutely confident that 
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there was hardly a case in which our judgment as to the honesty 
of any given member was not correct. The two or three ex- 
ceptional cases alluded to, where legal proof of guilt might 
have been forthcoming, were instances in which honest men 


were approached by their colleagues at times when the need for 


votes was very great; but, even then, it would have been almost 
impossible to punish the offenders before a court, for it would 
have merely resulted in his denying what his accuser stated. 
Moreover, the members who had been approached would have 
beem very reluctant to come forward, for each of them felt 
ashamed that his character should not have been well enough 
known to prevent anyone’s daring to speak to him on such a 
subject. And another reason why the few honest men who 
are approached (for the lobbyist rarely makes a mistake in his 
estimate of the men who will be apt to take bribes) do not feel 
like taking action in the matter is that a doubtful lawsuit will 
certainly follow, which will drag on so long that the public 
will come to regard all of the participants with equal distrust, 
while in the end the decision is quite as likely to be against 
as to be for them. Take the Bradly-Sessions case, for ex- 
ample. This was an incident that occurred at the time of the 
faction-fight in the Republican ranks over the return of Mr. 
Conkling to the United States Senate after his resignation from 
that body. Bradly, an Assemblyman, accused Sessions, a State 


Senator, of attempting to bribe him. The affair dragged on 


for an indefinite time: no one was able actually to determine 
whether it was a case of blackmail on the one hand, or of 
bribery on the other; the vast majority of people recollected 


_the names of both parties, but totally forgot which it was that 


was supposed to have bribed the other, and regarded both with 
equal disfavor; and the upshot has been that the case is now 
merely remembered as illustrating one of the most unsavory 
phases of the once-famous Halfbreed-Stalwart fight. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF PREVENTING AND PUNISHING CORRUPTION 


From the causes indicated, it is almost impossible to actually 
convict a legislator of bribe-taking; but at the same time, the 
character of a legislator, if bad, soon becomes a matter of 
common notoriety, and no dishonest legislator can long keep 
his reputation good with honest men. If the constituents wish 
to know the character of their member, they can easily find it 
out, and no member will be dishonest if he thinks his con- 
stituents are looking at him; he presumes upon their ignor- 
ance or indifference. I do not see how bribe-taking among 
legislators can be stopped until the public conscience becomes 
awake to the matter. Then it will stop fast enough; for just: 
as soon as politicians realize that the people are in earnest in 
wanting a thing done, they make haste to do it. The trouble 
is always in rousing the people sufficiently to make them take 
an effective interest,—that is, in making them sufficiently in 
earnest to be willing to give a little of their time to the accom-. 
plishment of the object they have in view. 

Much the largest percentage of corrupt legislators come from 
the great cities; indeed, the majority of the assemblymen from 
the great cities are “very poor specimens” indeed, while, on 
the contrary, the congressmen who go from them are generally 
pretty good men. This fact is only one of the many which 
go to establish the curious political law that in a great city 
the larger the constituency which elects a public servant, the 
more apt that servant is to be a good one; exactly as the Mayor 
is almost certain to be infinitely superior in character to the 
average alderman, or the average city judge to the average 
civil justice. This is because the public servants of compara-. 
tively small importance are protected by their own insignifi- 
cance from the consequences of their bad actions. Life is. 
carried on at such a high pressure in the great cities, men’s 
time is so fully occupied by their manifold and harassing in- 
terests and duties, and their knowledge of their neighbors 
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is necessarily so limited, that they are only able to fix in their 
minds the characters and records of a few prominent men; the 
others they lump together without distinguishing between in- 
dividuals. They know whether the aldermen, as a body, are 
to be admired or despised ; but they probably do not even know 
the name, far less the worth, of the particular alderman who 
represents their district; so it happens that their votes for 
aldermen or assemblymen are generally given with very little 
intelligence indeed, while, on the contrary, they are fully com- 
petent to pass and execute judgment upon as prominent an 
official as a mayor or even a congressman. Hence it follows 
that the latter have to give a good deal of attention to the 
wishes and prejudices of the public at large, while a city as- 
semblyman, though he always talks a great deal about the 
people, rarely, except in certain extraordinary cases, has to pay 
much heed to their wants. His political future depends far 
more upon the skill and success with which he cultivates the 
good-will of certain “bosses,” or of certain cliques of politi- 
cians, or even of certain bodies and knots of men (such as 
compose a trade-union, or a collection of merchants in some 
special business, or the managers of a railroad) whose interests, 
being vitally affected by Albany legislation, oblige them closely 
to watch, and to try to punish or reward, the Albany legislators. 


These politicians or sets of interested individuals generally 


care very little for a man’s honesty so long as he can be de- 
pended upon to do as they wish on certain occasions ; and hence 
it often happens that a dishonest man who has sense enough 


not to excite attention by any flagrant outrage may continue 


for a number of years to represent an honest constituency. 


THE CONSTITUENTS LARGELY TO BLAME 


Moreover, a member from a large city can often count upon 
the educated and intelligent men of his district showing the 
most gross ignorance and stupidity in political affairs. The 
much-lauded intelligent voter—the man of cultured mind, 
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liberal education, and excellent intentions—at times performs 
exceedingly queer antics. 

The great public meetings to advance certain political move- 
ments irrespective of party, which have been held so frequently 
during the past few years, have undoubtedly done a vast amount 
of good; but the very men who attend these public meetings 
and inveigh against the folly and wickedness of the politicians 
will sometimes on election day do things which have quite as 
evil effects as any of the acts of the men whom they very 
properly condemn. A recent instance of this is worth giving. 
In 1882 there was in the Assembly a young member from 
New York, who did as hard and effective work for the city 
of New York as has ever been done by anyone. It was a 
peculiarly disagreeable year to be in the Legislature. The 
composition of that body was unusually bad. The more dis- 
reputable politicians relied upon it to pass some of their schemes 
and to protect certain of their members from the consequences 
of their own misdeeds. Demagogic measures were continually 
brought forward, nominally in the interests of the laboring 
classes, for which an honest and intelligent man could not 
vote, and yet which were jealously watched by, and received 
the hearty support of, not mere demagogues and agitators, but 
also a large number of perfectly honest though misguided 
workingmen, And, finally, certain wealthy corporations at- 
tempted, by the most unscrupulous means, to rush through a 
number of laws in their own interest. The young member of 
whom we are speaking incurred by his course on these various 
measures the bitter hostility alike of the politicians, the dema- 
gogues, and the members of that most dangerous of all classes, 
the wealthy criminal class. He had also earned the gratitude 
of all honest citizens, and he got it—as far as words went. 
The better class of newspapers spoke well of him; cultured and 
intelligent men generally—the well-to-do, prosperous people 
who belong to the different social and literary clubs, and their 
followers—were loud in his praise. I call to mind one man 
who lived in his district who expressed great indignation that 
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the politicians should dare to oppose his re-election; when told 
that it was to be hoped he would help to insure the legislator’s 
return to Albany by himself staying at the polls all day, he 
answered that he was very sorry, but he unfortunately had 
an engagement to go quail-shooting on election day! Most 
respectable people, however, would undoubtedly have voted 
for and re-elected the young member had it not been for the 
unexpected political movements that took place in the fall. 
A citizens’ ticket, largely non-partisan in character, was run 
for certain local offices, receiving its support from among those 
who claimed to be, and who undoubtedly were, the best men 
_of both parties. The ticket contained the names of candidates 
only for municipal offices, and had nothing whatever to do with 
the election of men to the Legislature; yet it proved absolutely 
impossible to drill this simple fact through the heads of a 
great ‘many worthy people, who, when election day came round, 
declined to vote anything but the citizens’ ticket, and persisted 
in thinking that if no legislative candidate was on the ticket, 
it was because, for some reason or other, the citizens’ com- 
mittee did not consider any legislative candidate worth voting 
for. All over the city the better class of candidates for legis- 
lative offices lost from this cause votes which they had a right 
to expect, and in the particular district under consideration the 
loss was so great as to cause the defeat of the sitting member, 
_ or rather to elect him by so narrow a vote as to enable an un- 
scrupulously partisan legislative majority to keep him out of 
his seat. 

It is this kind of ignorance of the simplest political matters 
_ among really good citizens, combined with their timidity, which 

* is so apt to characterize a wealthy bourgeoisie, and with their 
short-sighted selfishness in being unwilling to take the smallest 
portion of time away from their business or pleasure to de- 
vote to public affairs, which renders it so easy for corrupt men 
from the city to keep their places in the Legislature. In the 
country the case is different. Here the constituencies, who 
are usually composed of honest though narrow-minded and 
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bigoted individuals, generally keep a pretty sharp lookout on 
their members, and, as already said, the latter are apt to be 
fairly honest men. Even when they are not honest, they take 
good care to act perfectly well as regards all district matters, 
for most of the measures about which corrupt influences are 
at work relate to city affairs. The constituents of a country 
member know well how to judge him for those of his acts 
which immediately affect themselves; but as regards others 
they often have no means of forming an opinion, except 
through the newspapers,—more especially through the great 
metropolitan newspapers,—and they have gradually come to 
look upon all statements made by the latter with reference to 
the honesty or dishonesty of public men with extreme distrust. 
This is because our newspapers, including those who pro- 
fessedly stand as representative of the highest culture of the 
community, have been in the habit of making such constant 
and reckless assaults upon the character of even very good 
public men, as to greatly detract from their influence when 
they attack one who is really bad. They paint everyone with 
whom they disagree black. As a consequence the average man, 
who knows they are partly wrong, thinks they may also be 
partly right; he concludes that no man is absolutely white, and 
at the same time that no one is as black as he is painted; and 
takes refuge in the belief that all alike are gray. It then be- 
comes impossible to rouse him to make an effort either for 
a good man or against a scoundrel. Nothing helps dishonest 
politicians as much as this feeling ; and among the chief instru- 
ments in its production we must number certain of our news- 
papers who are loudest in asserting that they stand on the high- 
est moral plane. As for the other newspapers, those of frankly 
“sensational” character, such as the two which at present claim 
to have the largest circulation in New York, there is small 
need to characterize them; they form a very great promotive 
to public corruption and private vice, and are on the whole the 


most potent of all the forces for evil which are at work in 
the city. 
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PERILS OF LEGISLATIVE LIFE 


However, there can be no question that a great many men do 
deteriorate very much morally when they go to Albany. The 
last accusation most of us would think of bringing against that 
dear, dull, old Dutch city is that of being a fast place; and yet 
there are plenty of members coming from out-of-the-way vil- 
lages or quiet country towns on whom Albany has as bad an 
effect as Paris sometimes has on wealthy young Americans 
from the great seaboard cities. Many men go to the Legis- 
lature with the set purpose of making money; but many others, 
who afterwards become bad, go there intending to do good 
work. These latter may be well-meaning, weak young fellows 
of some shallow brightness, who expect to make names for 
themselves; perhaps they are young lawyers, or real-estate 
brokers, or small shop-keepers; they achieve but little success ; 
they gradually become conscious that their busines is broken up, 
and that they have not enough ability to warrant any expecta- 
tion of their continuing in public life; some great temptation 
comes in their way (a corporation which expects to be relieved 
of perhaps a million dollars of taxes by the passage of a bill 
can afford to pay high for voters) ; they fall, and that is the 
end of them. Indeed, legislative life has temptations enough 
to make it unadvisable for any weak man, whether young or 
old, to enter it. 


ALLIES OF VICIOUS LEGISLATORS 


The array of vicious legislators is swelled by a number of 
men who réally at bottom are not bad. Foremost among these 
are those most hopeless of beings who are handicapped by 
having some measure which they consider it absolutely nec- 
essary for the sake of their own future to “get through.” One 
of these men will have a bill, for instance, appropriating a 
sum of money from the State Treasury to clear out a river, 
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dam the outlet of a lake, or drain a marsh; it may be, although 
not usually so, proper enough in itself, but it is drawn up 
primarily in the interest of a certain set of his constituents who 
have given him clearly to understand that his continuance in 
their good graces depends upon his success in passing the bill. 
He feels that he must get it through at all hazards; the bad 
men find this out, and tell him he must count on their opposi- 
tion unless he consents also to help their measures; he resists 
at first, but sooner or later yields; and from that moment his 
fate is sealed,—so far as his ability to'do any work of general 
good is concerned. 

A still larger number of men are good enough in themselves, 
but are “owned” by third parties. Usually the latter are politi- 
cians who have absolute control of the district machine, or 
who are, at least, of very great importance in the political 
affairs of their district. A curious fact is that they are not 
invariably, though usually, of the same party as the member; 
for in some places, especially in the lower portions of the great 
cities, politics becomes purely a business, and in the squabbles 
for offices of emolument it becomes important for a local leader 
to have supporters among all the factions. When one of these 
supporters is sent to a legislative body, he is allowed to act 
with the rest of his party on what his chief regards as the un- 
important questions of party or public interest, but he has 
to come in to heel at once when any matter arises touching the 
said chief’s power, pocket, or influence. 

Other members will be controlled by some wealthy private 
citizen who is not in politics, but who has business interests 
likely to be affected by legislation, and who is therefore, willing 
to subscribe heavily to the campaign expenses of an individual 
or of an association so as.to insure the presence’ in Albany 
of someone who will give him information and assistance. _ 

On one occasion there came before a committee of which I 
happened to be a member, a perfectly proper bill in the interest 
of a certain corporation; the majority of the committee, six in 
number, were thoroughly bad men, who opposed the measure 
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with the hope of being paid to cease their opposition. When I 
consented to take charge of the bill, I had stipulated that not 
a penny should be paid to insure its passage. It therefore be- 
came necessary to see what pressure could be brought to bear 


on the recalcitrant members; and, accordingly, we had to find 


out who were the authors and sponsors of their political being. 
Three proved to be under the control of local statesmen of the 
same party as themselves, and of equally bad moral character ; 
one was ruled by a politician of unsavory reputation from a 
different city; the fifth, a Democrat, was owned by a Repub- 
lican Federal official ; and the sixth by the president of a horse- 
car company. A couple of letters from these two magnates 
forced the last members mentioned to change front on the bill 
with surprising alacrity. 

Nowadays, however, the greatest danger is that the member 
will be a servile tool of the “boss” or “machine” of his own 
party, in which case he can very rarely indeed be a good public 
servant. 

There are two classes of cases in which corrupt members get 
money. One is when a wealthy corporation buys through some 
measure which will be of great benefit to itself, although per- 
haps an injury to the public at large; the other is when a mem- 
ber introduces a bill hostile to some moneyed interest, with 
the expectation of being paid to let the matter drop. The latter, 


technically called a “strike,” is much the most common; for, in 


spite of the outcry against them in legislative matters, corpora- 
tions are more often sinned against than sinning. It is difficult, 
for reasons already given, in either case to convict the offending 


member, though we have very good laws against bribery. The 


reform has got to come from the people at large. It will be 
hard to make any very great improvement in the character of 
the legislators until respectable people become more fully awake 
to their duties, and until the newspapers become more truthful 
and less reckless in their statements. 

It is not a pleasant task to have to draw one side of legisla- 
tive life in such dark colors; but as the side exists, and as the 
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dark lines never can be rubbed out until we have manfully 
acknowledged that they are there and need rubbing out, it 
seems the falsest of false delicacy to refrain from dwelling 
upon them. But it would be most unjust to accept this partial 
truth as being the whole truth. We blame the Legislature for 
many evils, the ultimate cause for whose existence is to be 
found in our own shortcomings. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


There is a much brighter side to the picture, and this is the 
larger side, too. It would be impossible to get together a body 
of more earnest, upright, and disinterested men than the band 
of legislators, largely young men, who during the past three 
years have averted so much evil and accomplished so much 
good at Albany. They were able, at least partially, to put into 
actual practice the theories that had long been taught by the 
intellectual leaders of the country. And the life of a legis- 
lator who is earnest in his efforts faithfully to perform his 
duty as a public servant, is harassing and laborious to the 
last degree. He is kept at work from eight to fourteen hours 
a day; he is obliged to incur the bitterest hostility of a body of 
men as powerful as they are unscrupulous, who are always on 
the watch to find out, or to make out, anything in his private 
or his public life which can be used against him; and he has 
on his side either a but partially roused public opinion, or else 
a public opinion roused, it is true, but only blindly conscious of 
the evil from which it suffers, and alike ignorant and unwilling 
to avail itself of the proper remedy. 


This body of legislators, who, at any rate, worked honestly | 


for what they thought right, were, as a whole, quite unselfish, 
and were not treated particularly well by their constituents. 
Most of them soon got to realize the fact that if they wished 
to enjoy their brief space of political life (and most though not 
all of them did enjoy it) they would have to make it a rule 
never to consider, in deciding how to vote upon any question, 
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how their vote would affect their own political prospects. No 
man can do good service in the Legislature as long as he is 
worrying over the effect of his actions upon his own future, 
After having learned this, most of them got on very happily 


_ indeed. As a rule, and where no matter of vital principle is 


involved, a member is bound to represent the views of those 
who have elected him; but there are times when the voice of 
the people is anything but the voice of God, and then a con- 
scientious man is equally bound to disregard it. 

In the long run, and on the average, the public will usually 
do justice to its representatives ; but it is a very rough, uneven, 
and long-delayed justice. That is, judging from what I have 
myself seen of the way in which members were treated by their 
constituents, I should say that the chances of an honest man 
being retained in public life were about ten per cent. better 
than if he were dishonest, other things being equal. This is 
not a showing very creditable to us as a people; and the ex- 
planation is to be found in the shortcomings peculiar to the 
different classes of our honest and respectable voters,—short- 
comings which may be briefly outlined. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF THE PEOPLE WHO SHOULD TAKE 
PART IN POLITICAL WORK 


The people of means in all great cities have in times past 
shamefully neglected their political duties, and have been con- 
temptuously disregarded by the professional politicians in con- 
sequence. A number of them will get together in a large hall, 
will vociferously demand “reform,” as if it were some concrete 
substance which could be handed out to them in slices, and 
will then disband with a feeling of the most serene self-satis- 
faction, and the belief that they have done their entire duty 
as citizens and members of the community. It is an actual 
fact that four out of five of our wealthy and educated men, of 
those who occupy what is called good social position, are really 
ignorant of the nature of a caucus or a primary meeting, and 
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never attend either. Now, under our form of government, 
no man can accomplish anything by himself; he must work in 
combination with others; and the men of whom we are speak- 
ing will mever carry their proper weight in the political 
affairs of the country until they have formed themselves into 
some organization, or else, which would be better, have joined 
some of the organizations already existing. But there seems 
often to be a certain lack of the robuster virtues in our edu- 
cated men, which makes them shrink from the struggle and the 
inevitable contact with rough politicians (who must often be 
rudely handled before they can be forced to behave) ; while 
their lack of familiarity with their surroundings causes them 
to lack discrimination between the politicians who are decent, 
and those who are not; for in their eyes the two classes both 
equally unfamiliar, are indistinguishable. Another reason why 
this class is not of more consequence in politics is that it is 
often really out of sympathy—or, at least, its more conspicuous 
members are—with the feelings and interests of the great mass 
of the American people; and it is a discreditable fact that it 
is in this class that what has been most aptly termed the “col- 
onial” spirit still survives. Until this survival of the spirit 
of colonial dependence is dead, those in whom it exists will 
serve chiefly as laughing-stocks to the shrewd, humorous, and 
prejudiced people who form nine tenths of our body-politic, 
and whose chief characteristics are their intensely American 
habits of thought, and their surly intolerance of anything like 
subservience to outside and foreign influences. 

From different causes, the laboring classes, even when thor- 
oughly honest at heart, often fail to appreciate honesty in their 
representatives. They are frequently not well informed in re- 
gard to the character of the latter, and they are apt to be led 
aside by the loud professions of the so-called labor reformers, 
who are always promising to procure by legislation the advan- 
tages which can only come to working men, or to any other 
men, by their individual or united energy, intelligence, and 
forethought. Very much has been accomplished by legislation 
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4 for laboring men, by procuring mechanics’ lien laws, factory 

laws, etc.; and hence it often comes that they think legislation 
can accomplish all things for them; and it is only natural, for 
instance, that a certain proportion of their number should ad- 
here to the demagogue who votes for a law to double the rate 
of wages, rather than to the honest man who opposes it. When 
people are struggling for the necessaries of existence, and 
vaguely feel, no matter how wrongly, that they are also strug- 
gling against an unjustly ordered system of life, it is hard to 
convince them of the truth that an ounce of performance on 
their own part is worth a ton of legislative promises to change 
in some mysterious manner that life-system. 
_ In the country districts justice to a member is somewhat 
more apt to be done. When, as is so often the case, it is not 
done, the cause is usually to be sought for in the numerous 
petty jealousies and local rivalries which are certain to exist 
in any small community whose interests are narrow and most 
of whose members are acquainted with each other; and besides 
this, our country vote is essentially a Bourbon or Tory vote, 
being very slow to receive new ideas, very tenacious of old 
ones, and hence inclined to look with suspicion upon any one 
who tries to shape his course according to some standard 
differing from that which is already in existence. 

_. The actual work of procuring the passage of a bill through 

the Legislature is in itself far from slight. The hostility of the 

’ actively bad has to be discounted in advance, and the indiffer- 
ence of the passive majority, who are neither very good nor 
very bad, has to be overcome. This can usually be accomplished 

_, only by stirring up their constituencies ; and so, besides the 
constant watchfulness over the course of the measure through 
both houses and the continual debating and parliamentary fenc- 
ing which is necessary, it is also indispensable to get the people 
of districts not directly affected by the bill alive to its import- 
ance, so as to induce their representatives to vote for it. Thus, 
when the bill to establish a State Park at Niagara was on its 
passage, it was found that the great majority of the country 
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members were opposed to it, fearing that it might conceal some 
land-jobbing scheme, and also fearing that their constituents, 
whose vice is not extravagrance, would not countenance so 
great an expenditure of public money. It was of no use argu- 
ing with the members, and instead the country newspapers 
were flooded with letters, pamphlets were circulated, visits and 
personal appeals were made, until a sufficient number of these 
members changed front to enable us to get the lacking votes. 


LIFE IN THE LEGISLATURE 


As already said, some of us who usually acted together took 
a great deal of genuine enjoyment out of our experience at 
Albany. We liked the excitement and perpetual conflict, the 
necessity for putting forth all our powers to reach our ends, 
and the feeling that we were really being of some use in the 
world; and if we were often both saddened and angered by the 
viciousness and ignorance of some of our colleagues, yet, in 
return, the latter many times unwittingly furnished us a good 
deal of amusement by their preposterous actions and speeches. 
Some of these are worth repeating, though they can never, in 
repetition, seem what they were when they occurred. The 
names and circumstances, of course, have been so changed as to 
prevent the possibility of the real heroes of them being recog- 
nized. It must be understood that they stand for the excep-. 
tional and not the ordinary workings of the average legislative 
intellect. I have heard more sound sense than foolishness talked 
in Albany, but to record the former would only bore the reader. 
And we must bear in mind that while the ignorance of some 
of our representatives warrants our saying that they should not 
be in the Legislature, it does not at alt warrant our condemning 
the system of government which permits them to be sent there. 
There is no system so good that it has not some disadvantages. 
The only way to teach our foreign-born fellow-citizens how to 
govern themselves is to give each the full rights possessed 
by other American citizens; and it is not to be wondered at 
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if they at first show themselves unskilful in the exercise of 


these rights. It has been my experience moreover in the Legis- 
lature that when Hans or Paddy does turn out really well, 
there are very few native Americans indeed who do better. A 
very large number of the ablest and most disinterested and 
public-spirited citizens in New York are by birth Germans; and 
their names are towers of strength in the community. When I 
had to name a committee which was to do the most difficult, 
dangerous, and important work that came before the Legisla- 
ture at all during my presence in it, I chose three of my four 
colleagues from among those of my fellow-legislators who 
were Irish either by birth or descent. One of the warmest and 
most disinterested friends I have ever had or hope to have in 
New York politics, is by birth an Irishman, and is also as 
genuine and good an American citizen as is to be found within 
the United States. 

A good many of the Yankees in the house would blunder 
time and again; but their blunders were generally merely 
stupid and not at all amusing, while, on the contrary, the errors 
of those who were of Milesian extraction always possessed a 
most refreshing originality. 


INCIDENTS OF LEGISLATIVE EXPERIENCE 


In 1882 the Democrats in the house had a clear majority, 
but were for a long time unable to effect an organization, owing 
to a faction-fight in their own ranks between the Tammany and 
anti-Tammany members, each side claiming the lion’s share of 
the spoils. After a good deal of bickering, the anti-Tam- 
many men drew up a paper containing a series of propositions, 
and submitted it to their opponents, with the prefatory re- 
mark, in writing, that it was an wtimatum. The Tammany 
members were at once summoned to an indignation meeting, 
their feelings closely resembling those of the famous fish- 
wife who was called a parallelopipedon. None of them had 
any very accurate idea as to what the word ultimatum meant ; 
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but that it was intensively offensive, not to say abusive, in 
its nature, they did not question for a moment. It was felt 
that some equivalent and equally strong term by which to call 
Tammany’s proposed counter-address must be found immedi- 
ately ; but, as the Latin vocabulary of the members was limited, 
it was some time before a suitable term was forthcoming. 
Finally, by a happy inspiration, some gentlemen of classical 
education remembered the phrase ipse dixit; it was at once felt 
to be the very phrase required by the peculiar exigencies of the 
case, and next day the reply appeared, setting forth with well- 
satisfied gravity that, in response to the County Democracy’s 
“ultimatum,’ Tammany herewith produced her “ipse dixit.” 

Public servants of higher grade than aldermen or assembly- 
men sometimes give words a wider meaning than would be 
found in the dictionary. In many parts of the United States, 
owing to a curious series of historical associations (which, by 
the way, it would be interesting to trace), anything foreign 
and un-English is called “Dutch,” and it was in this sense that 
a member of a recent Congress used the term when, in speak- 
ing in favor of a tariff on works of art, he told of the re- 
luctance with which he saw the productions of native artists 
exposed to competition “with Dutch daubs from Italy’; a 
sentence pleasing alike from its alliteration and from its bold 
disregard of geographic trivialities. 

Often an orator of this sort will have his attention attracted 
by some high-sounding word, which he has not before seen, 
and which he treasures up to use in his next rhetorical! flight, 
without regard to the exact meaning. There was a laboring 
man’s advocate in the last Legislature, one of whose efforts 
attracted a good deal of attention from his magnificent heed- 
lessness of technical accuracy in the use of similes. He was 
speaking against the convict contract-labor system, and wound 
up an already sufficiently remarkable oration with the still more 
startling ending that the system “was a vital cobra which 
was swamping the lives of the laboring men.” Now, he had 
evidently carefully put together the sentence beforehand, and 
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the process of mental synthesis by which he built it up must 
have been curious. “Vital was, of course, used merely as 


_ an adjective of intensity; he was a little uncertain in his ideas 


= 


as to what a “cobra” was, but took it for granted that it was 
some terrible manifestation of nature, possibly hostile to man, 
like a volcano, or a cyclone, or Niagara, for instance; then 
“swamping” was chosen as desciBing | an operation very likely 


‘to be performed by Niagara, or a cyclone, or a cobra; and 


behold, the sentence was complete. 

Sometimes a common phrase will be given a new meaning. 
Thus, the mass of legislation is strictly local in its character. 
Over a thousand bills come up for consideration in the course 
of a session, but a very few of which affect the interests of 
the State at large. The latter and the more important private 
bills are, or ought to be, carefully studied by each member; 
but it is a physical impossibility for any one man to examine 
the countless local bills of small importance. For these we have 
to trust to the member for the district affected, and when one 
comes up the response to any inquiry about it is usually, “Oh, 
it’s a local bill, affecting so-and-so’s district; he is responsible 
for it.” By degrees, some of the members get to use “local” 
in the sense of unimportant, and a few of the assemblymen of 
doubtful honesty gradually come to regard it as meaning a 


- bill of no pecuniary interest to themselves. There was a smug 


little rascal in one of the last legislatures, who might have 
come out of one of Lever’s novels. He was undoubtedly a bad 
case, but had a genuine sense of humor, and his “bulls” made 
him the delight of the house. One day I came in late, just as 
a bill was being voted on, and meeting my friend, hailed him, 
“Hello, Pat, what’s up? What’s this they’re voting on?” to 
which Pat replied, with contemptuous indifference to the sub- 
ject, but with a sly twinkle in his eye, “Oh, some unimpor- 
tant measure, sorr; some local bill or other—a constitutional 
amendment!” 

The old Dublin Parliament never listened to a better speci- 
men of a bull than was contained in the speech of a very genial 
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and pleasant friend of mine, a really finished orator, who, 
in the excitement attendant upon receiving Governor Cleve- 
land’s message vetoing the five-cent-fare bill, uttered the fol- _ 
lowing sentence: “Mr. Speaker, I recognize the hand that 
crops out in that veto; I have heard it before!” 

One member rather astonished us one day by his use of the 
word “shibboleth.” He had evidently concluded that this was 
merely a more elegant synonym of the good old word shillalah, 
and in reproving a colleague for opposing a bill to increase the 
salaries of public laborers, he said, very impressively, “The 
trouble wid the young man is, that he uses the wurrd economy 
as a shibboleth, wherewith to strike the working man.” After- 
ward he changed the metaphor, and spoke of a number of us 
as using the word “reform” as a shibboleth, behind which to 
cloak our evil intentions. 

A mixture of classical and constitutional misinformation was 
displayed a few sessions past in the State Assembly. when I 
was a member of the Legislature. It was on the occasion of 
that annual nuisance, the debate upon the Catholic Protectory 
item of the Supply Bill. Every year some one who is de- 
sirous of bidding for the Catholic vote introduces this bill, 
which appropriates a sum of varying dimensions for the sup- 
port of the Catholic Protectory, an excellent institution, but 
one which has no right whatever to come to the State for 
support; each year the insertion of the item is opposed by a 
small number of men, including the more liberal Catholics 
themselves, on proper grounds, and by a large number from 
simple bigotry—a fact which was shown two years ago, when 
many of the most bitter opponents of this measure cheerfully 
supported a similar and equally objectionable one in aid of a 
Protestant institution. On the occasion referred to there 
were two assemblymen, both Celtic gentlemen, who were rivals 
for the leadership of the minority; one of them a stout, red- 
faced man, who may go by the name of the “Colonel,”’ owing 
to his having seen service in the army; while the other was a 
dapper, voluble fellow, who had at one time been a civil justice 
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and was called the “Judge.” Somebody was opposing the in- 
sertion of the item on the ground (perfectly just, by the way) 
that it was unconstitutional, and he dwelt upon this objection 
at some length. The Judge, who knew nothing of the constitu- 
tion, except that it was continually being quoted against all 
of his favorite projects, fidgeted about for some time, and at 
last jumped up to know if he might ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. The latter said, “Yes,” and the Judge went on, “I’d 
like to know if the gintleman has ever personally seen the Cath- 
olic Protectoree?” “No, I haven't,” said his astonished op- 
ponent. “Then, phwat do you mane by talking about its being 
unconstitootional? It’s no more unconstitootional than you 
are!” Then turning to the house, with slow and withering 
sarcasm, he added, “The throuble wid the gintleman is that 
he okkipies what lawyers would call a kind of a quasi-position 
upon this bill,’ and sat down amid the applause of his fol- 
lowers. 

His rival, the Colonel, felt he had gained altogether too 
much glory from the encounter, and after the non-plussed 
countryman had taken his seat, he stalked solemnly over to 
the desk of the elated Judge, looked at him majestically for a 
moment, and said, “You'll excuse my mentioning, soor, that 
the gintleman who has just sat down knows more law in a 
wake than you do in a month; and more than that, Mike 

~ Shaunnessy, phwat do you mane by quotin’ Latin on the flure 
of this House, when you don’t know the alpha and omayga of 

. the language!” and back he walked, leaving the Judge in 
humiliated submission behind him. 

_. The Judge was always falling foul of the Constitution. 

Once, when defending one of his bills which made a small 
but wholly indefensible appropriation of State money for a 
private purpose, he asserted “that the Constitution didn’t touch 
little things like that” ; and on another occasion he remarked to 
me that he “never allowed the Constitution to come between 
friends.” 

The Colonel was at that time chairman of a committee, be- 
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fore which there sometimes came questions affecting the in- 
terests or supposed interests of labor. The committee was 
hopelessly bad in its composition, most of its members being 
either very corrupt or exceedingly inefficient. The Colonel 
generally kept order with a good deal-of dignity ; indeed, when, 
as not infrequently happened, he had looked upon the rye that 
was flavored with lemon-peel, his sense of personal dignity 
grew till it became fairly majestic, and he ruled the committee 
with a rod of iron. At one time a bill had been introduced 
(one of the several score of preposterous measures that an- 
nually make their appearance purely for purposes of bun- 
combe), by whose terms all laborers in the public works of 
great cities were to receive three dollars a day—double the 
market price of labor. To this bill, by the way, an amend- 
ment was afterwards offered in the house by some gentleman 
with a sense of humor, which was to make it read that all 
the inhabitants of great cities were to receive three dollars a 
day, and the privilege of laboring on the public works if they 
chose; the original author of the bill questioning doubtfully 
if the amendment “didn’t make the measure too sweeping.” 
The measure was, of course, of no consequence whatever to 
the genuine laboring men, but was of interest to the profes- 
sional labor agitators; and a body of the latter requested leave 
to appear before the committee. This was granted, but on the 
appointed day the chairman turned up in a condition of such 
portentous dignity as to make it evident that he had been on 
a spree of protracted duration. Down he sat at the head of 
the table, and glared at the committeemen, while the latter, 
whose faces would not have looked amiss in a rogues’ gallery, 
cowered before him. The first speaker was a typical profes- 
sional laboring man; a sleek, oily little fellow, with a black 
mustache, who had never done a stroke of work in his life. He 
felt confident that the Colonel would favor him—a confidence 
soon to be rudely shaken,—and began with a deprecatory 
smile : 
“Humble though I am £ 
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Rap, rap, went the chairman’s gavel, and the following dia- 
logue occurred : 

Chairman (with dignity). ‘‘What’s that you said you 
‘were, sir?” 

Professional Workingman (decidedly taken aback). “I—I 
said I was humble, sir.” 

Chairman (reproachfully). ‘Are you an American citizen, 
sir?” 

PW... “Yes, sir.” 

Chairman (with emphasis). ‘Then you’re the equal of 
any man in this State! Then you’re the equal of any man on 
this committee! Don’t let me hear you call yourself humble 
again! Go on, sir!” 

After this warning the advocate managed to keep clear of 
the rocks until, having worked himself up to quite a pitch of 
excitement, he incautiously exclaimed, ‘But the poor man has 
no friends!” which brought the Colonel down on him at once. 
Rap, rap, went his gavel, and he scowled grimly at the offender 

_ while he asked with deadly deliberation: 

“What did you say that time, sir?” 

P. W. (hopelessly). “I said the poor man had no friends, 
sir.” 

Chairman (with sudden fire). “Then you lied, sir! I am 
_the poor man’s friend! so are my colleagues, sir!’ (Here the 
rogues’ gallery tried to look benevolent). “Speak the truth, 

sir!’ (with sudden change from the manner admonitory to the 

“manner mandatory). “Now, you sit down quick, or get out 
of this somehow!” 

-.» This put an end to the sleek gentleman, and his place was 
taken by a fellow-professional of another type—a great, burly 
man, who would talk to you on private matters in a perfectly 
natural tone of voice, but who, the minute he began to speak 
of the Wrongs (with a capital W) of Labor (with a capital 

_L), bellowed as if he had been a bull of Bashan. The Colonel, 
by this time pretty far gone, eyed him malevolently, swaying 
to and fro in his chair. However, the first effect of the fel- 
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low’s oratory was soothing rather than otherwise, and pro- 
duced the unexpected result of sending the chairman fast asleep 
sitting bolt upright. But in a minute or two, as the man 
warmed up to his work, he gave a peculiarly resonant howl 
which waked the Colonl up. The latter came to himself with 
a jerk, looked fixedly at the audience, caught sight of the 
speaker, remembered having seen him before, forgot that he 
had been asleep, and concluded that it must have been on some 
previous day. Hammer, hammer, went the gavel, and 

“T’ve seen you before, sir!’ 

“You have not,” said the man. 

“Don’t tell me I lie, sir!’ responded the Colonel, with sud- 
den ferocity. ‘You've addressed this committee on a previous 
day!” 

“T’ve never—” began the man; but the Colonel broke in 
again: 

“Sit down, sir! The dignity of the chair must be preserved! 
No man shall speak to this committee twice. The committee 
stands adjourned.”’ And with that he stalked majestically out 
of the room, leaving the committee and the delegation to gaze 
sheepishly into each other’s faces. 


OUTSIDERS 


After all, outsiders furnish quite as much fun as the legisla- 
tors themselves. The number of men who persist in writing 
one letters of praise, abuse, and advice on every conceivable 
subject is appalling, and the writers are of every grade, from 
the lunatic and the criminal up. The most difficult to deal 
with are the men with hobbies. There is the Protestant fool, 
who thinks that our liberties are menaced by the machina- 
tions of the Church of Rome; and his companion idiot, who 
wants legislation against all secret societies, especially the 
Masons. ‘Then there are the believers in “isms,” of whom 
the woman-suffragists stand in the first rank. Now I have 
always been a believer in woman’s rights, but I must confess 
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I have never seen such a hopelessly impracticable set of per- 

sons as the woman-suffragists who came up to Albany to get 
legislation. They simply would not draw up their measures 
in proper form; when I pointed out to one of them that their 
proposed bill was drawn up in direct defiance of certain of 
the sections of the Constitution of the State she blandly replied 
that she did not care at all for that, because the measure had 
been drawn up so as to be in accord with the Constitution of 
Heaven. There was no answer to this beyond the very obvi- 
ous one that Albany was in no way akin to Heaven. The 
ultra-temperance people—not the moderate and sensible ones 
—are quite as impervious to common sense. 

A member’s correspondence is sometimes amusing. A 
member receives shoals of letters of advice, congratulation, 
entreaty, and abuse, half of them anonymous. Most of these 
are stupid; but some are at least out of the common. 

I had some constant correspondents. One lady in the 
western part of the State wrote me a weekly disquisition on 
woman’s rights. A Buffalo clergyman spent two years on a 
one-sided correspondence about prohibition. A gentleman of 
Syracuse wrote me such a stream of essays and requests about 
the charter of that city that I feared he would drive me int6 
a lunatic asylum; but he anticipated matters by going into one 

_himself. A New Yorker at regular intervals sent up a request 

that I would “reintroduce” the Dongan charter, which had 
lapsed two centuries before. A gentleman interested in a pro- 

' posed law to protect primaries took to telegraphing daily ques- 
tions as to its progress—a habit of which I broke him by 

sending in response telegrams of several hundred words each, 
which I was careful not to prepay. 

There are certain legislative actions which must be taken 
in a purely Pickwickian sense. Notable among these are the 
resolutions of sympathy for the alleged oppressed patriots and 

peoples of Europe. These are generally directed against Eng- 
land, as there exists in the lower strata of political life an 
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Anglophobia quite as objectionable as the Anglomania of the 
higher social circles. 

As a rule, these resolutions are to be classed as simply 
bouffe affairs; they are commonly introduced by some am- 
bitious legislator—often, I regret to say, a native American— 
who has a large foreign vote in his district. During my term 
of service in the Legislature, resolutions were introduced de- 
manding the recall of Minister Lowell, assailing the Czar for 
his conduct towards the Russian Jews, sympathizing with the 
Land League and the Dutch Boers, etc., etc.; the passage of 
each of which we strenuously and usually successfully op- 
posed, on the ground that while we would warmly welcome 
any foreigner who came here, and in good faith assumed the 
duties of American citizenship, we had a right to demand in 
return that he should not bring any of his race or national 
antipathies into American political life. Resolutions of this 
character are sometimes undoubtedly proper ; but in nine cases 
out of ten they are wholly unjustifiable. An instance of this 
sort of thing which took place at Albany may be cited. Re- 
cently the Board of Aldermen of one of our great cities re- 
ceived a striking rebuke, which it is to be feared the aldermanic 
intellect was to dense fully to appreciate. The aldermen passed 
a resolution “condemning” the Czar of Russia for his conduct 
towards his fellow-citizens of Hebrew faith, and ‘‘demand- 
ing” that he should forthwith treat them better; this was for- 
warded to the Russian Minister, with a request that it be sent 
to the Czar. It came back forty-eight hours afterwards, with 
a note on the back by one of the under-secretaries of the lega- 
tion, to the effect that as he was not aware that Russia had 
any diplomatic relations with this particular Board of Alder- 
men, and as, indeed, Russia was not officially cognizant of 
their existence, and, moreover, was wholly indifferent to their 
opinions on any conceivable subject, he herewith returned them 
their kind communication.* 


7A few years later a member ‘of the Italian Legation “scored’’ heavily 
on one of our least pleasant national peculiarities. An Italian had just 
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yin concluding I would say, that while there is so much evil 
at Albany, ond. so much reason for our exerting ourselves to 
bring about a better state of things, yet there is no cause for 
being disheartened or for thinking that it is hopeless to expect 
improvement. On the contrary, the standard of legislative 
morals is certainly higher than it was fifteen years ago or 
twenty-five years ago. In the future it may either improve 
-or retrograde, by fits and starts, for it will keep pace exactly 
with the awakening of the popular mind to the necessity of 
having honest and, intelligent representatives in the State 
Legislature.* 

I have had opportunity of knowing something about the 
workings of but a few of our other State legislatures: from 
what I have seen and heard, I should say that we stand about 
on a par with those of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Illinois, 
above that of Louisiana, and below those of Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Wyoming, as well as below the 
national legislature at Washington. But the moral status of a 
legislative body, especially in the West, often varies widely 
from year to year. 


been lynched in Colorado and an Italian paper in New York bitterly de- 

nounced the Italian Minister for his supposed apathy in the matter. The 

member of the Legation in question answered that the accusations were 

most unjust, for the Minister had worked zealously until he found that the 
~deceased “had taken out his naturalization papers, and was entitled to all 
_ the privileges of American citizenship.”—T. 

+ At present, twelve years later, I should say that there was rather less 
personal corruption in the Legislature ; but also less independence and 
greater subservience to the machine, which is even less responsive to 
honest and enlightened public opinion.—T. R 
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VI 
MACHINE POLITICS IN NEW YORK CITY’ 


N New York city, as in most of our other great municipali- 
| ties, the direction of political affairs has been for many 

years mainly in the hands of a class of men who make 
politics their regular business and means of livelihood. These 
men are able to keep their grip only by means of the singu- 
larly perfect way in which they have succeeded in organizing 
their respective parties and factions; and it is in consequence 
of the clock-work regularity and efficiency with which these 
several organizations play their parts, alike for good and for 
evil, that they have been nicknamed by outsiders “machines,” 
while the men who take part in and control, or, as they would 
themselves say, “run” them, now form a well-recognized and 
fairly well-defined class in the community, and are familiarly 
known as machine politicians. It may be of interest to sketch 
in outline some of the characteristics of these men and of their 
machines, the methods by which and the objects for which 
they work, and the reasons for their success in the political 
field. 

The terms machine and machine politician are now undoubt- 
edly used ordinarily in a reproachful sense; but it does not 
at all follow that this sense is always the right one. On the 
contrary, the machine is often a very powerful instrument for 
good; and a machine politician really desirous of doing honest 
work on behalf of the community, is fifty times as useful an 
ally es is the average philanthropic outsider. Indeed, it is of 
course true, that any political organization (and absolutely no 
good work can be done in politics without an organization) is 
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~a machine; and any man who perfects and uses this organiza- 
tion is himself, to a certain extent, a machine politician. In 
the rough, however, the feeling against machine politics and 
politicians is tolerably well justified by the facts, although this 
statement really reflects most severely upon the educated and 
honest people who largely hold themselves aloof from public 
life, and show a curious incapacity for fulfilling their public 
duties. 

The organizations that are commonly and distinctively 
known as machines are those belonging to the two great rec- 
ognized parties, or to their factional subdivisions; and the 
reason why the word machine has come to be used, to a cer- 
tain extent, as a term of opprobrium is to be found in the fact 
that these organizations are now run by the leaders very 
largely as business concerns to benefit themselves and their 
followers, with little regard to the community at large. This 
is natural enough. The men having control and doing all the 

_work have gradually come to have the same feeling about poli- 
tics that other men have about the business of a merchant or 
manufacturer; it was too much to expect that if left entirely 
to themselves they would continue disinterestedly to work for 
the benefit of others. Many a machine politician who is to-day 
a most unwholesome influence in our politics is in private life 
quite as respectable as anyone else; only he has forgotten that 

his business affects the state at large, and, regarding it as 
merely his own private concern, he has carried into it the same 

_selfish spirit that actuates in business matters the majority of 

the average mercantile community. A merchant or manufac- 
turer works his business, as a rule, purely for his own benefit, 

“Without any regard whatever for the community at large. The 
merchant uses all his influence for a low tariff, and the manu- 
facturer is even more strenuously in favor of protection, not 
at all from any theory of abstract right, but because of self- 
interest. Each views such a political question as the tariff, 
not from the standpoint of how it will affect the nation as a 
whole, but merely from that of how it will affect him person- 
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ally. If a community were in favor of protection, but never- 
theless permitted all the governmental machinery to fall into 
the hands of importing merchants, it would be small cause for 
wonder if the latter shaped the laws to suit themselves, and 
the chief blame, after all, would rest with the supine and 
lethargic majority which failed to have enough energy to take 
charge of their own affairs. Our machine politicians, in actual 
life, act in just this same way; their actions are very often dic- 
tated by selfish motives, with but little regard for the people — 
at large though, like the merchants, they often hold a very high 
standard of honor on certain points; they therefore need con- 
tinually to be watched and opposed by those who wish to see 
good government. But, after all, it is hardly to be wondered 
at that they abuse power which is allowed to fall into their 
hands owing to the ignorance or timid indifference of those 
who by rights should themselves keep it. 

In a society properly constituted for true democratic goy- 
ernment—in a society such as that seen in many of our country 
towns, for example—machine rule is impossible. But in New 
York, as well as in most of our other great cities, the condi- 
tions favor the growth of ring or boss rule. The chief causes 
thus operating against good government are the moral and 
mental attitudes towards politics assumed by different sections 
of the voters. A large number of these are simply densely 
ignorant, and, of course, such are apt to fall under the influ- 
ence of cunning leaders, and even if they do right, it is by 
hazard merely. The criminal class in a great city is always of 
some size, while what may be called the potentially criminal 
class is still larger. Then there is a great class of laboring 
men, mostly of foreign birth or parentage, who at present both 
expect too much from legislation and yet at the same time 
realize too little how powerfully though indirectly they are 
affected by a bad or corrupt government. In many wards the 
overwhelming majority of the voters do not realize that heavy 
taxes fall ultimately upon them, and actually view with per- 
fect complacency burdens laid by their representatives upon 
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the taxpayers, and, if anything, approve of a hostile attitude 
towards the latter—having a vague feeling of animosity 
towards them as possessing more than their proper proportion 
of the world’s good things, and sharing with most other human 
beings the capacity to bear with philosophic equanimity ills 
merely affecting one’s neighbors. When powerfully roused on 
some financial but still more on some sentimental question, this 
same laboring class will throw its enormous and usually deci- 
sive weight into the scale which it believes inclines to the right; 
but its members are often curiously and cynically indifferent 
to charges of corruption against favorite heroes or dema- 
gogues, so long as these charges do not imply betrayal of their 
own real or fancied interests. Thus an alderman or assembly- 
man representing certain wards may make as much money as 
he pleases out of corporations without seriously jeopardizing 
his standing with his constituents; but if he once, whether 
from honest or dishonest motives, stands by a corporation 
when the interests of the latter are supposed to conflict with 
those of “the people,” it is all up with him. These voters are, 
moreover, very emotional; they value in a public man what we 
are accustomed to consider virtues only to be taken into ac- 
count when estimating private character. Thus, if a man is 
open-handed and warm-hearted, they consider it as a fair 


_offset to his being a little bit shaky when it comes to applying 


the eighth commandment to affairs of state. I have more than 
once heard the statement, “He is very liberal to the poor,” 
advanced as a perfectly satisfactory answer to the charge that 
a certain public man was corrupt. Moreover, working men, 
whose lives are passed in one unceasing round of narrow and 
monotonous toil, are not unnaturally inclined to pay heed to 
the demagogues and professional labor advocates who prom- 
ise if elected to try to pass laws to better their condition; they 
are hardly prepared to understand or approve the American 
doctrine of government, which is that the state cannot ordi- 
narily attempt to better the condition of a man or a set of 
men, but can merely see that no wrong is done him or them 
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by anyone else, and that all alike have a fair chance in the 
struggle for life—a struggle wherein, it may as well at once be 
freely though sadly acknowledged, very many are bound to 
fail, no matter how ideally perfect any given system of govern- 
ment may be. 

Of course it must be remembered that all these general 
statements are subject to an immense number of individual 
exceptions; there are tens of thousands of men who work 
with their hands for their daily bread and yet put into actual 
practice that sublime virtue of disinterested adherence to the 
right, even when it seems likely merely to benefit others, and 
those others better off than they themselves are; for they vote 
for honesty and cleanliness, in spite of great temptation to do 
the opposite, and in spite of their not seeing how any imme- 
diate benefit will result to themselves. 


REASONS FOR THE NEGLECT OF PUBLIC DUTIES -BY 
RESPECTABLE MEN IN EASY CIRCUMSTANCES 


This class is composed of the great bulk of the men who 
range from well-to-do up to very rich; and of these the former 
generally and the latter almost universally neglect their politi- 
cal duties, for the most part rather pluming themselves upon 
their good conduct if they so much as vote on election day. 
This largely comes from the tremendous wear and tension of 
life in our great cities. Moreover, the men of small means 
with us are usually men of domestic habits; and this very 
devotion to home, which is one of their chief virtues, leads 
them to neglect their public duties. They work hard, as clerks, 
mechanics, small tradesmen, etc., all day long, and when they 
get home in the evening they dislike to go out. If they do go 
to a ward meeting, they find themselves isolated, and strangers 
both to the men whom they meet and to the matter on which 
they have to act; for in the city a man is quite as sure to know 
next to nothing about his neighbors as in the country he is to 
be intimately acquainted with them. In the country the people 
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of a neighborhood, when they assemble in one of their local 
conventions, are already well acquainted, and therefore able to 
act together with effect; whereas in the city, even if the ordi- 
nary citizens do come out, they are totally unacquainted with 
one another, and are as helplessly unable to oppose the disci- 
plined ranks of the professional politicians as is the case with a 
mob of freshmen in one of our colleges when in danger of being 
hazed by the sophomores. Moreover, the pressure of competi- 
tion in city life is so keen that men often have as much as they 
can do to attend to their own affairs, and really hardly have 
the leisure to look after those of the public. The general 
tendency everywhere is toward the specialization of functions, 
and this holds good as well in politics as elsewhere. 

The reputable private citizens of small means thus often 
neglect to attend to their public duties because to do so would 
perhaps interfere with their private business. This is bad 
enough, but the case is worse with the really wealthy, who still 
more generally neglect these same duties, partly because not 
to do so would interfere with their pleasure, and partly from a 
combination of other motives, all of them natural but none 
creditable. A successful merchant, well-dressed, pompous, 
self-important, unused to any life otitside of the counting- 
room, and accustomed because of his very success to be treated 


~ with deferential regard, as one who stands above the common 


run of humanity, naturally finds it very unpleasant to go to 
a caucus or primary where he has to stand on an equal footing 
with his groom and day-laborers, and indeed may discover 
that the latter, thanks to their faculty for combination, are 


“rated higher in the scale of political importance than he is him- 


self. In all the large cities of the North the wealthier, or, as 
they would prefer to style themselves, the “upper” classes, 
tend distinctly towards the bourgeois type; and an individual 
in the bourgeois stage of development, while honest, industri- 
ous, and virtuous, is also not unapt to be a miracle of timid 
and short-sighted selfishness. The commercial classes are only 
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too likely to regard everything merely from the standpoint of 
“Does it pay?” and many a merchant does not take any part 
in politics because he is short-sighted enough to think that it 
will pay him better to attend purely to making money, and 
too selfish to be willing to undergo any trouble for the sake 
of abstract duty; while the younger men of this type are too 
much engrossed in their various social pleasures to be willing 
to give their time to anything else. It is also unfortunately 
true, especially throughout New England and the Middle 
States, that the general tendency among people of culture and 
high education has been to neglect and even to look down upon 
the rougher and manlier virtues, so that an advanced state of 
intellectual development is too often associated with a certain 
effeminacy of character. Our more intellectual men often 
shrink from the raw coarseness and the eager struggle of po- 
litical life as if they were women. Now, however, refined and 
virtuous as a man may be, he is yet entirely out of place in the 
American body-politic unless he is himself of sufficiently coarse 
fiber and virile character to be more angered than hurt by an 
insult or injury; the timid good form a most useless as well 
as a most despicable portion of the community. Again, when 
a man is heard objectitig to taking part in politics because it 
is “low,” he may be set down as either a fool or a coward: it 
would be quite as sensible for a militiaman to advance the same 
statement as an excuse for refusing to assist in quelling a 
riot. Many cultured men neglect their political duties simply 
because they are too delicate to have the element of “strike 
back” in their natures, and because they have an unmanly fear 
of being forced to stand up for their own rights when threat- 
ened with abuse or insult. Such are the conditions which give 
the machine men their chance; and they have been able to 
make the most possible out of this chance—first, because of 
the perfection to which they have brought their machinery, 
and, second, because of the social character of their political 
organizations, 
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ORGANIZATION AND WORK OF THE MACHINES 


The machinery of any one of our political bodies is always 
rather complicated; and its politicians invariably endeavor to 
keep it so, because, their time being wholly given to it, they 
are able to become perfectly familiar with all its workings, 
while the average outsider becomes more and more helpless 
in proportion as the organization is less and less simple. Be- 
sides some others of minor importance, there are at present 
in New York three great political organizations, viz., those 
of the regular Republicans, of the County Democracy,! and 
of Tammany Hall, that of the last being perhaps the most per- 
fect, viewed from a machine standpoint. Although with wide 
differences in detail, all these bodies are organized upon much 
the same general plan; and one description may be taken in 
the rough, as applying to all. There is a large central com- 
mittee, composed of numerous delegates from the different 
assembly districts, which decides upon the various questions 
affecting the party as a whole in the county and city; and 
then there are the various organizations in the assembly dis- 
tricts themselves, which are the real sources of strength, and 
with which alone it is necessary to deal. There are different 
rules for the admission to the various district primaries and 
caucuses of the voters belonging to the respective parties; but 
in almost every case the real work is done and the real power 
held by a small knot of men, who in turn pay a greater or 
less degree of fealty to a single boss. 

_ The mere work to be done on election day and in pre- 
paring for it forms no slight task. There is an association in 
each assembly or election district, with its president, secretary, 
treasurer, executive committee, etc. ; these call the primaries and 
caucuses, arrange the lists of the delegates to the various nom- 
inating conventions, raise funds for campaign purposes, and 


1 Since succeeded every year or two by some other anti-Tammany Demo- 
cratic organization or organizations—T. R. 
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hold themselves in communication with their central party or- 
ganizations. At the primaries in each assembly district a full 
set of delegates is chosen to nominate assemblymen and alder- 
men, while others are chosen to go to the State, county, and 
congressional conventions. Before election day many thou- 
sands of complete sets of the party ticket are printed, folded, 
and put together, or, as it is called, “bunched.” A single bundle 
of these ballots is then sent to every voter in the district, while 
thousands are reserved for distribution at the polls. In every 
election precinct—there are probably twenty or thirty in each 
assembly district—a captain and from two to a dozen subordi- 
nates are appointed.1. These have charge of the actual giving 
out of the ballots at the polls. On election day they are at 
their places long before the hour set for voting; each party 
has a wooden booth, looking a good deal like a sentry-box, cov- 
ered over with flaming posters containing the names of their 
nominees, and the “workers” cluster around these as centers. 
Every voter as he approaches is certain to be offered a set of 
tickets; usually these sets are “straight,’’ that is, contain all 
the nominees of one party, but frequently crooked work will 
be done, and some one candidate will get his own ballots 
bunched with the rest of those of the opposite party. Each 
captain of a district is generally paid a certain sum of money, 
greater or less according to his ability as a politician or accord- 
ing to his power of serving the boss or machine. Nominally 
this money goes in paying the subordinates and in what are 
vaguely termed “campaign expenses,” but as a matter of fact 
it is in many instances simply pocketed by the recipient ; indeed, 
very little of the large sums of money annually spent by can- 
didates to bribe voters actually reaches the voters supposed to 
be bribed. The money thus furnished is procured either by 
subscriptions from rich outsiders, or by assessments upon the 
candidates themselves ; formerly much was also obtained from 


* All this has been changed, vastly for the better, by the ballot reform 
laws, under which the State distributes the printed ballots; and elections 
are now much more honest than formerly.—T. R. 
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office-holders, but this is now prohibited by law. A great 
deal of money is also spent in advertising, placarding posters, 
paying for public meetings, and organizing and uniforming 
members to take part in some huge torchlight procession—this 
last particular form of spectacular enjoyment being one pecu- 
liarly dear to the average American political mind. Candidates 
fer very lucrative positions are often assessed really huge sums, 
in order to pay for the extravagant methods by which our, 
canvasses are conducted. Before a legislative committee of 
which I was a member, the Register of New York County 
blandly testified under oath that he had forgotten whether his 
expenses during his canvass had been over or under fifty 
thousand dollars. It must be remembered that even now— 
and until recently the evil was very much greater—the rewards 
paid to certain public officials are out of all proportion to the 
services rendered; and in such cases the active managing poli- 
ticians feel that they have a right to exact the heaviest pos- 
sible toll from the candidate, to help pay the army of hungry 
heelers who do their bidding. Thus, before the same committee 
the County Clerk testified that his income was very nearly 
eighty thousand a year, but with refreshing frankness admitted 
that his own position was practically merely that of a figure- 
head, and that all the work was done by his deputy, on a small 
fixed salary. As the County Clerk’s term is three years, 
he should nominally have received nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars; but as a matter of fact two thirds of the money 
probably went to the political organizations with which he was 
connected. The enormous emoluments of such officers are, 
of course, most effective in debauching politics, They bear no 
relation whatever to the trifling quantity of work done, and the 
chosen candidate readily recognizes what is the exact truth 
—namely, that the benefit of his service is expected to enure 
to his party allies, and not to the citizens at large. Thus, one 
of the county officers who came before the above-mentioned 
committee, testified with a naive openness which was appalling 
in answer to what was believed to be a purely formal question 
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as to whether he performed his public duties faithfully, that 
he did so perform them whenever they did not conflict with 
his political duties !—meaning thereby, as he explained, attend- 
ing to his local organizations, seeing politicians, fixing prima- 
ries, bailing out those of his friends (apparently by no means 
few in number) who got hauled up before a justice of the 
peace, etc., etc. This man’s statements were valuable because, 
being a truthful person and of such dense ignorance that he 
was at first wholly unaware his testimony was in any way 
remarkable, he really tried to tell things as they were; and it 
had evidently never occurred to him that he was not expected 
by everyone to do just as he had been doing—that is, to draw 
a large salary for himself, to turn over a still larger fund to 
his party allies, and conscientiously to endeavor, as far as he 
could, by the free use of his time and influence, to satisfy the 
innumerable demands made upon him by the various small-fry 
politicians.? 


“STEELERS” 


The “‘heelers,”’ or “workers,’”’ who stand at the polls, and are 
paid in the way above described, form a large part of the rank 
and file composing each organization. ‘There are, of course, 
scores of them in each assembly district association, and, to- 
gether with the almost equally numerous class of federal, 
State, or local paid office-holders (except in so far as these last 
have been cut out by the operations of the civil-service reform 
laws), they form the bulk of the men by whom the machine 
is run, the bosses of great and small degree chiefly merely 
oversee the work and supervise the deeds of their henchmen. 
The organization of a party in our city is really much like that 
of anarmy. There is one great central boss, assisted by some 
trusted and able lieutenants; these communicate with the dif- 
ferent district bosses, whom they alternately bully and assist. 


A ; atl : 4 

As a consequence of our investigation the committee, of which I was 
chairman, succeeded in securing the enactment of laws which abolished 
these enormous salaries.—T. R. 
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The district boss in turn has a number of half-subordinates, 
half-allies, under him; these latter choose the captains of the 
election districts, etc., and come into contact with the common 
heelers. The more stupid and ignorant the common heelers 
are, the more implicitly they obey orders, the greater becomes 
the effectiveness of the machine. An ideal machine has for its 
officers men of marked force, cunning and unscrupulous, and 
for its common soldiers men who may be either corrupt or 
moderately honest, but who must be of low intelligence. This 
is the reason why such a large proportion of the members of 
every political machine are recruited from the lower grades of 
the foreign population. These henchmen obey unhesitatingly 
the orders of their chiefs, both at the primary or caucus and 
on election day, receiving regular rewards for so doing, either 
in employment procured for them or else in money outright. 
Of course it is by no means true that these men are all actuated 
merely by mercenary motives. The great majority entertain 
also a real feeling of allegiance towards the party to which 
they belong, or towards the political chief whose fortunes they 
follow; and many work entirely without pay and purely for 
what they believe to be right. Indeed, an experienced politician 
always greatly prefers to have under him men whose hearts 
are in their work and upon whose unbribed devotion he can 
rely; but unfortunately he finds in most cases that their exer- 


tions have to be seconded by others which are prompted by mo- 


oo 


tives far more mixed. 

All of these men, whether paid or not, make a business of 
political life and are thoroughly at home among the obscure 
intrigues that go to make up so much of it; and consequently 
they have quite as much the advantage when pitted against 
amateurs as regular soldiers have when matched against militia- 
men. But their numbers, though absolutely large, are, rela- 
tively to the entire community, so small that some other cause 
must be taken into consideration in order to account for the 
commanding position occupied by the machine and the machine 
politicians in public life. This other determining cause is to be 
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found in the fact that all these machine associations have a 
social as well as a political side, and that a large part of the 
political life of every leader or boss is also identical with his 
social life. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE OF MACHINE POLITICS 


The political associations of the various districts are not or- 
ganized merely at the approach of election day; on the con- 
trary, they exist throughout the year, and for the greater part 
of the time are to a great extent merely social clubs. To a 
large number of the men who belong to them they are the chief 
social rallying-point. These men congregate in the association 
building in the evening to smoke, drink beer, and play cards. 
precisely as the wealthier men gather in the clubs whose purpose 
is avowedly social and not political—such as the Union, Uni- 
versity, and Knickerbocker. Politics thus becomes a pleasure 
and relaxation as well as a serious pursuit. The different mem- 
bers of the same club or association become closely allied with 
one another, and able to act together on occasions with unison 
and esprit de corps; and they will stand by one of their own 
number of reasons precisely homologous to those which make 
a member of one of the upper clubs support a fellow-member 
if the latter happens to run for office. “He is a gentleman, 
and shall have my vote,” says the swell club man. “He’s one 
of the boys, and I’m for him,’’ replies the heeler from the 
district party association. In each case the feeling is social 
rather than political, but where the club man influences one 
vote the heeler controls ten. A rich merchant and a small 
tradesman alike find it merely a bore to attend the meetings of 
the local political club; it is to them an irksome duty which 
is shirked whenever possible. But to the small politicians and 
to the various workers and hangers-on, these meetings have 
a distinct social attraction, and the attendance is a matter of 
preference. They are in congenial society and in the place 
where by choice they spend their evenings, and where they 
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bring their friends and associates; and naturally all the men 
so brought together gradually blend their social and political 
ties, and work with an effectiveness impossible to the outside 
citizens whose social instincts interfere, instead of coinciding 
with their political duties. If an ordinary citizen wishes to 
have a game of cards or a talk with some of his companions, 
he must keep away from the local headquarters of his party; 
whereas, under similar circumstances, the professional politi- 
cian must go there. The man who is fond of his home natur- 
ally prefers to stay there in the evenings, rather than go out 
among the noisy club frequenters, whose pleasure it is to 
see each other at least weekly, and who spend their evenings 
discussing neither sport, business, nor scandal, as do other sec- 
tions of the community, but the equally monotonous subject of 
ward politics. 

The strength of our political organizations arises from their 
development as social bodies; many of the hardest workers 
in their ranks. are neither office-holders nor yet paid henchmen, 
but merely members who have gradually learned to identify 
their fortunes with the party whose hall they have come to 
regard as the headquarters in which to spend the most agree- 
‘able of their leisure moments. Under the American system it 
is impossible for a man to accomplish anything by himself; 

_he must associate himself with others, and they must throw 
their weight together. This is just what the social functions 
of the political clubs enable their members to do. The great 
and rich society clubs are composed of men who are not apt 
to take much interest in politics anyhow, and never act as a 

-,body. The great effect produced by a social organization for 

political purposes is shown by the career of the Union League 
Club; and equally striking proof can be seen by every man 
who attends a ward meeting. There is thus, however much 
to be regretted it may be, a constant tendency towards the 
concentration of political power in the hands of those men who 
by taste and education are fitted to enjoy the social side of the 
various political organizations. 
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THE LIQUOR-SELLER IN POLITICS 


It is this that gives the liquor-sellers their enormous influ- 
ence in politics. Preparatory to the general election of 1884, 
there were held in the various districts of New York ten hun- 
dred and seven primaries and political conventions of all par- 
ties, and of these no less than six hundred and thirty-three 
took place in liquor-saloons,—a showing that leaves small 
ground for wonder at the low average grade of the nominees. 
The reason for such a condition of things is perfectly evident: 
it is because the liquor-saloons are places of social resort for 
the same men who turn the local political organizations into 
social clubs. Bartenders form perhaps the nearest approach 
to a leisure class that we have at present on this side of the 
water. Naturally they are on semi-intimate terms with all 
who frequent their houses. There is no place where more 
gossip is talked than in barrooms, and much of this gossip. 
is about politics,—that is, the politics of the ward, not of 
the nation. The tariff and the silver question may be alluded 
to and civil-service reform may be incidentally damned, but 
the real interest comes in discussing the doings of the men 
with whom they are personally acquainted : why Billy so-and-so, 
the alderman, has quarrelled with his former chief supporter; 
whether “old man X” has really managed to fix the delegates 
to a given convention; the reason why one faction bolted 
at the last primary; and if it is true that a great downtown 
boss who has an intimate friend of opposite political faith 
running in an uptown district has forced the managers of 
his own party to put up a man of straw against him. The 
barkeeper is a man of much local power, and is, of course, 
hail-fellow-well-met with his visitors, as he and they can be 
of mutual assistance to one another. Even if of different 
politics, their feelings towards each other are influenced purely 
by personal considerations; and, indeed, this is true of most 
of the smaller bosses as regards their dealings among them- 
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selves, for, as one of them once remarked to me with enig- 


matic truthfulness, “there are no politics in politics” of the 
lower sort—which, being interpreted, means that a professional 
politician is much less apt to be swayed by the fact of a man’s 
being a Democrat or a Republican than he is by his being a 
personal friend or foe. The liquor-saloons thus become the 
social headquarters of the little knots or cliques of men who 
take most interest in local political affairs; and by an easy 
transition they become the political headquarters when the 
time for preparing for the election arrives; and, of course, 
the good will of the owners of the places is thereby propitiated, 
—an important point with men striving to control every vote 
possible. 

The local political clubs also become to a certain extent 
mutual benefit associations. The men in them become pretty 
intimate with one another; and in the event of one becoming 
ill, or from any other cause thrown out of employment, his 
fellow-members wiil very often combine to assist him through 
his troubles, and quite large sums are frequently raised for 
such a purpose. Of course, this forms an additional bond 
among the members, who become closely knit together by 
ties of companionship, self-interest, and mutual interdepend- 
ence. Very many members of these associations come into 


them without any thought of advancing their own fortunes; 


they work very hard for their party, or rather for the local 
body bearing the party name, but they do it quite disinterest- 
edly, and from a feeling akin to that which we often see make 
other men devote their time and money to advancing the in- 


terests of a yacht club or racing stable, although no immediate 


benefit can result therefrom to themselves. One such man 
I now call to mind who is by no means well off, and is neither 
an office-seeker nor an office-holder, but who regularly every 
year spends about fifty dollars at election time for the success 
of the party, or rather the wing of the party, to which he 
belongs. He has a personal pride in seeing his pet candidates 
rolling up large majorities. Men of this stamp also naturally 
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feel most enthusiasm for, or animosity against, the minor 
candidates with whom they are themselves acquainted. The 
names at the head of the ticket do not, to their minds, stand 
out with much individuality; and while such names usually 
command the normal party support, yet very often there is an 
infinitely keener rivalry among the smaller politicians over 
candidates for local offices. I remember, in 1880, a very ardent 
Democratic ward club, many of the members of which in the 
heat of a contest for an assemblyman coolly swapped off 
quite a number of votes for President in consideration of 
votes given to their candidate for the State Legislature; and 
in 1885, in my own district, a local Republican club that had 
a member running for alderman, performed a precisely simi- 
lar feat in relation to their party’s candidate for governor. A 
Tammany State Senator openly announced in a public speech 
that it was of vastly more importance to Tammany to have 
one of her own men Mayor of New York than it was to have 
a Democratic President of the United States. Very many of 
the leaders of the rival organizations, who lack the boldness 
to make such a frankly cynical avowal of what their party 
feeling really amounts to, yet in practice, both as regards 
mayor and as regards all other local offices which are politically 
or pecuniarily of importance, act exactly on the theory enun- 
ciated by the Tammany statesman; and, as a consequence, in 
every great election not only is it necessary to have the mass 
of the voters waked up to the importance of the principles 
that are at stake, but, unfortunately, it is also necessary to 
see that the powerful local leaders are convinced that it will 
be to their own interest to be faithful to the party ticket. 
Often there will be intense rivalry between two associations 
or two minor bosses; and one may take up and the other 
oppose the cause of a candidate with an earnestness and hearty 
good will arising by no means from any feeling for the man’ 
himself, but from the desire to score a triumph over the oppo- 
sition. It not unfrequently happens that a perfectly good man, 
who would not knowingly suffer the least impropriety in the 
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conduct of his canvass, is supported in some one district by 


a little knot of politicians of shady character, who have noth- 


ing in common with him at all, but who wish to beat a rival 


‘body that is opposing him, and who do not for a moment hesi- 


tate to use every device, from bribery down, to accomplish 
their ends. A curious incident of this sort came to my knowl- 
edge while happening to inquire how a certain man became 
a Republican. It occurred a good many years ago, and thanks 
to our election laws it could not now be repeated in all its 
details; but affairs similar in kind occur at every election. 
I may preface it by stating that the man referred to, whom we 
will call X, ended by pushing himself up in the world, thanks 
to his own industry and integrity, and is now a well-to-do 
private citizen and as good a fellow as anyone would wish 
to see. But at the time spoken of he was a young laborer, 
of Irish birth, working for his livelihood on the docks and 
associating with his Irish and American fellows. The district 
where he lived was overwhelmingly Democratic, and the con- 
tests were generally merely factional. One small politician, 
a saloon-keeper named Larry, who had a great deal of influence, 
used to enlist on election day, by pay and other compensa- 
tion, the services of the gang of young fellows to which X 
belonged. On one occasion he failed to reward them for their 


_ work, and in other ways treated them so shabbily as to make 


oe 


them very angry, more especially X, who was their leader. 
There was no way to pay Larry off until the next election; 
but they determined to break his influence utterly then, and 
as the best method for doing this they decided to “vote as 
far away from him” as possible, or, in other words, to strain 
every nerve to secure the election of all the candidates most 
opposed to those whom Larry favored. After due consulta- 
tion, it was thought that this could be most surely done by 
supporting the Republican ticket. Most of the other bodies 
of young laborers, or, indeed, of young roughs, made common 
cause with X and his friends. Everything was kept very 
quiet until election day, neither Larry nor the few Republicans 
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having an inkling of what was going on. It was a rough dis- 
trict, and usually the Republican booths were broken up and 
their ballot-distributers driven off early in the day; but on 
this occasion, to the speechless astonishment of everybody, 
things went just the other way. The Republican ballots were 
distributed most actively, the opposing workers were bribed, 
persuaded, or frightened away, all means fair and foul were 
tried, and finally there was almost a riot,—the outcome being 
that the Republicans actually obtained a majority in a district 
where they had never before polled ten per cent. of the total 
vote. Such a phenomenon attracted the attention of the big 
Republican leaders, who after some inquiry found it was due 
to X. To show their gratitude and to secure so useful an 
ally permanently (for this was before the days of civil-service 
reform), they procured him a lucrative place in the New York 
Post Office; and he, in turn, being a man of natural parts, at 
once seized the opportunity, set to work to correct the defects 
of his early education, and is now what I have described him 
to be. 


BOSS METHODS 


A politician who becomes an influential local leader or boss 
is, of course, always one with a genuine talent for intrigue 
and organization. He owes much of his power to the rewards 
he is able to dispense. Not only does he procure for his sup- 
porters positions in the service of the State or city,—as in the 
customhouse, sheriff’s office, etc..—but he is also able to pro- 
cure positions for many on horse railroads, the elevated roads, 
quarry works, etc. Great corporations are peculiarly subject 
to the attacks of demagogues, and they find it much to their 
interest to be on good terms with the leader in each district 
who controls the vote of the Assemblyman and Alderman; and 
therefore the former is pretty sure that a letter of reeommenda- 
tion from him on behalf of any applicant for work will re- 
ceive most favorable consideration. The leader is also con- 
tinually helping his henchmen out of difficulties, pecuniary 
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and otherwise; he lends them a dollar or two now and then, 
helps out, when possible, such of their kinsmen as get into 
the clutches of the law, gets a hold over such of them as 
have done wrong and are atraid of being exposed, and learns 
to mix judicious bullying with the fendéring of service. 

But, in addition to all this, the boss owes very much of his 
commanding influence to his social relations with various bodies 
of his constituents; and it is his work as well as his pleasure 
to keep up these relations. No débutante during her first 
winter in society has a more exacting round of social duties 
to perform than has a prominent ward politician. In every 
ward there are numerous organizations, primarily social in 
character, but capable of being turned to good account po- 
litically. The Amalgamated Hack-drivers’ Union, the Hiber- 
nian Republican Club, the West Side Young Democrats, the 
Jefferson C. Mullin Picnic Association,—there are twenty such 
bodies as these in every district, and with, at any rate, the 
master spirits in each and all it is necessary for the boss to 
keep on terms of intimate and, indeed, rather boisterous friend- 
ship. When the Jefferson C. Mullin society goes on a picnic, 
the average citizen scrupulously avoids its neighborhood; but 
the boss goes, perhaps with his wife, and, moreover, enjoys 
himself heartily, and is hail-fellow-well-met with the rest of 

_ the picnickers, who, by the way, may be by no means bad 
fellows; and when election day comes round, the latter, in 
return, no matter to what party they may nominally belong, 

- enthusiastically support their friend and guest, on social, not 
political, grounds. The boss knows every man in his district 

_»who can control any number of votes: an influential saloon- 
keeper, the owner of a large livery stable, the leader among 
a set of horse-car drivers, a foreman in a machine-shop who 
has a taste for politics,—with all alike he keeps up constant 
and friendly relations. Of course this fact does not of itself 

~ make the boss a bad man; there are several such I could point 
out who are ten times over better fellows than are the mild- 
mannered scholars of timorous virtue who criticise them. But 
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on the whole the qualities tending to make a man a successful 
local political leader under our present conditions are not apt 
to be qualities that make him serve the public honestly or dis- 
interestedly ; and in the lower wards, where there is a large 
vicious population, the condition of politics is often fairly ap- 
palling, and the boss of the dominant party is generally a 
man of grossly immoral public and private character, as any- 
one can satisfy himself by examining the testimony taken by 
the last two or three legislative committees that have inves- 
tigated the affairs of New York city. In some of these wards 
many of the social organizations with which the leaders are 
obliged to keep on good terms are composed of criminals, 
or of the relatives and associates of criminals. The testimony 
mentioned above showed some strange things. I will take at 
random a few instances that occur to me at the moment. 
There was one case of an assemblyman who served several 
terms in the Legislature, while his private business was to 
carry on corrupt negotiations between the Excise Commis- 
sioners and owners of low haunts who wished licenses. The 
president of a powerful semi-political association was by pro- 
fession a burglar; the man who received the goods he stole 
was an alderman. Another alderman was elected while his 
hair was still short from a term in State Prison. A school 
trustee had been convicted of embezzlement, and was the asso- 
ciate of criminals. A prominent official in the Police De- 
partment was interested in disreputable houses and gambling 
saloons, and was backed politically by their proprietors. 


BEATING THE MACHINE 


In the better wards the difficulty comes in drilling a little 
sense and energy into decent people: they either do not care 
to combine or else refuse to learn how. In one district we 
did at one time and for a considerable period get control of 
affairs and elect a set of almost ideal delegates and candidates 
to the various nominating and legislative bodies, and in the 
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-end took an absolutely commanding although temporary posi- 
tion in State and even in national politics. 

This was done by the efforts of some twenty or thirty young 
fellows who devoted a large part of their time to thoroughly 
organizing and getting out the respectable vote. The moving 
spirits were all active, energetic men, with common sense, 
whose motives were perfectly disinterested. Some went in 
from principle; others, doubtless, from good-fellowship or 
sheer love of the excitement always attendant upon a po- 
litical struggle. Our success was due to our absolute freedom 
from caste spirit. Among our chief workers were a Colum- 
bia College professor, a crack oarsman from the same insti- 
tution, an Irish quarryman, a master carpenter, a rich young 
merchant, the owner of a small cigar store, the editor of a 
little German newspaper, and a couple of employees from 
the post office and customhouse, who worked directly against 
their own seeming interests. One of our important com- 
mittees was composed of a prominent member of a Jewish 
synagogue, of the son of a noted Presbyterian clergyman, and 
of a young Catholic lawyer. We won some quite remarkable 
triumphs, for the first time in New York politics carrying 
primaries against the machine, and as the result of our most 
successful struggle completely revolutionizing the State Con- 
vention held to send delegates to the National Republican Con- 


- 
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~ vention of 1884, and returning to that body, for the first and 


only time it was ever done, a solid delegation of Independent 
Republicans. This was done, however, by sheer hard work 
on the part of a score or so of men; the mass of our good 


_ citizens, even after the victories which they had assisted in 


“winning, understood nothing about how they were won. Many 
of them actually objected to organizing, apparently having 
a confused idea that we could always win by what one of 
their number called a “spontaneous uprising,” to which a quiet 
young fellow in our camp grimly responded that he had done 
-a good deal of political work in his day, but that he never 
in his life had worked so hard and so long as he did_-to get 
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up the “spontaneous” movement in which we were then 
engaged. 
CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it may be accepted as a fact, however un- 
pleasant, that if steady work and much attention to detail 
are required, ordinary citizens, to whom participation in poli- 
tics is merely a disagreeable duty, will always be beaten by 
the organized army of politicians to whom it is both duty, 
business, and pleasure, and who are knit together and to out- 
siders by their social relations. On the other hand, average 
citizens do take a spasmodic interest in public affairs; and we 
should therefore so shape our governmental system that the 
action required by the voters should be as simple and direct 
as possible, and should not need to be taken any more often 
than is necessary. Governmental power should be concen- 
trated in the hands of a very few men, who would be so con- 
spicuous that no citizen could help inte all about them; 
and the elections should not come too frequently. Not one 
decent voter in ten will take the trouble annually to inform 
himself as to the character of the host of petty candidates to 
be balloted for, but he will be sure to know all about the 
mayor, comptroller, etc. It is not to his credit that we can 
only rely, and that without much certainty, upon his taking a 
spasmodic interest in the government that effects his own 
well-being; but such is the case, and accordingly we ought, as 
far as possible, to have a system requiring on his part inter- 
mittent and not sustained action. 


VII 


SIX YEARS OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM? 


the United States as the question of civil-service re- 

form, because the spoils system, which can only be sup- 

planted through the agencies which have found expression in 

the act creating the Civil Service Commission, has been for 

seventy years the most potent of all the forces tending to bring 

about the degradation of our politics. No republic can perma- 

nently endure when its politics is corrupt and base; and the 

spoils system, the application in political life of the degrading. 

doctrine that to the victor belong the spoils, produces cor- 

ruption and degradation. The man who is in politics for 

the offices might just as well be in politics for the money 

he can get for his vote, so far as the general good is con- 

cerned. When the then Vice-President of the United States, 

Mr. Hendricks, said that he “wished to take the boys in out 

of the cold to warm their toes,” thereby meaning that he 

“wished to distribute offices among the more active heelers, to 
the rapturous enthusiasm of the latter, he uttered a sentiment 

which was morally on the same plane with a wish to give “the 
boys” five dollars apiece all around for their votes, and fifty 

dollars apiece when they showed themselves sufficiently active 

‘in bullying, bribing, and cajoling other voters. Such a senti- 
ment should bar any man from public life, and will bar him 

whenever the people grow to realize that the worst enemies 

of the Republic are the demagogue and the corruptionist. The 

spoils-monger and spoils-seeker invariably breed the bribe- 

taker and bribe-giver, the embezzler of public funds and the 

1 Scribner's Magazine, August, 1895. 
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N° question of internal administration is so important to 
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corrupter of voters. Civil-service reform is not merely a 
movement to better the public service. It achieves this end 
too; but its main purpose is to raise the tone of public life, and 
it is in this direction that its effects have been of incalculable 
good to the whole community. 

For six years, from May, 1889, to May, 1895, 1 was a 
member of the National Civil Service Commission, and it 
seems to me to be of interest to show exactly what has been 
done to advance the law and what to hinder its advancement 
during these six years, and who have been the more prominent 
among its friends and foes. I wish to tell “the adventures of 
Philip on his way through the world,’ and show who robbed 
him, who helped him, and who passed him by. It would take 
too long to give the names of all our friends, and it is not 
worth while to more than allude to most of our foes and to 
most of those who were indifferent to us; but a few of the 
names should be preserved and some record made of the 
fights that have been fought and won and of the way in which, 
by fits and starts, and with more than one set-back, the gen- 
eral advance has been made. 

Of the Commission itself little need be said. When I took 
office the only Commissioner was Mr. Charles Lyman, of Con- 
necticut, who resigned when I did. Honorable Hugh S. 
Thompson, ex-Governor of South Carolina, was made Com- 
missioner at the same time that I was, and after serving for 
three years resigned. He was succeeded by Mr. George D. 
Johnston, of Louisiana, who was removed by the President in 
November, 1893, being replaced by Mr. John R. Procter, the 
former State Geologist of Kentucky, who is still serving. The 
Commission has never varied a hand’s-breadth from its course 
throughout this time; and Messrs. Thompson, Procter, Lyman, 
and myself were always a unit in all important questions of 
policy and principle. Our aim was always to procure the 
extension of the classified service as rapidly as possible, and 
to see that the law was administered thoroughly and fairly. 
The Commission does not have the power that it should, and 
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in many instances there have been violations or evasions of 

% the law in particular bureaus or departments which the Com- 
mission was not able to prevent. In every case, however, we 
made a resolute fight, and gave the widest publicity to the 
wrong-doing. Often, even where we have been unable to win 
the actual fight in which we were engaged, the fact of our 
having made it, and the further fact that we were ready to 
repeat it on provocation, has put a complete stop to the repeti- 
tion of the offense. As a consequence, while there have been 
plenty of violations and evasions of the law, yet their propor- 
tion was really very small, taking into account the extent of 
the service. In the aggregate it is doubtful if one per cent. of 
all the employees have been dismissed for political reasons. 
In other words, where under the spoils system a hundred men 
would have been turned out, under the Civil Service Law, as 
administered under our supervision, ninety-nine men were 
kept in. 

In the administration of the law very much depends upon 
the Commission. Good heads of departments and bureaus will 
administer it well anyhow; but not only the bad men, but 
also the large class of men who are weak rather than bad, are 
sure to administer the law poorly unless kept well up to the 
mark. The public should exercise a most careful scrutiny 
over the appointment and over the acts of Civil Service Com- 

“missioners, for there is no office the effectiveness of which 
depends so much upon the way in which the man himself 
chooses to construe his duties. A Commissioner can keep 
within the letter of the law and do his routine work and yet 
accomplish absolutely nothing in the way of securing the 

*observance of the law. The Commission, to do useful work, 
must be fearless and vigilant. It must actively interfere when- 
ever wrong is done, and must take all the steps that can be 
taken to secure the punishment of the wrong-doer and to pro- 
tect the employee threatened with molestation. 

This course was consistently followed by the Commission 
throughout my connection with it. I was myself a Republican 
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from the North. Messrs. Thompson and Procter were from 
the South, and were both Democrats who had served in the 
Confederate armies; and it would be impossible for anyone 
to desire as associates two public men with higher ideals of 
duty, or more resolute in their adherence to those ideals. It is 
unnecessary to say that in all our dealings there was no single 
instance wherein the politics of any person or the political sig- 
nificance of any action was so much as taken into account in 
any case that arose. The force to the Commission itself was 
all chosen through the competitive examinations, and included 
men of every party and from every section of the country; 
and I do not believe that in any public or private office of the 
size it would be possible to find a more honest, efficient, and 
coherent body of workers. 

From the beginning of the present system each President 
of the United States has been its friend, but no President has 
been a radical civil-service reformer. Presidents Arthur, Har- 
rison, and Cleveland have all desired to see the service ex- 
tended, and to see the law well administered. No one of them 
has felt willing or able to do all that the reformers asked, or 
to pay much heed to their wishes save as regards that portion 
of the service to which the law actually applied. Each has 
been a sincere party man, who has felt strongly on such ques- 
tions as those of the tariff, of finance, and of our foreign policy, 
and each has been obliged to conform more or less closely 
to the wishes of his party associates and fellow party leaders; 
and, of course, these party leaders, and the party politicians 
generally, wished the offices to be distributed as they had been 
ever since Andrew Jackson became President. In consequence 
the offices: outside the protection of the law have still been 
treated, under every administration, as patronage, to be dis- 
posed of in the interest of the dominant party. An occasional 
exception was made here and there. The postmaster at New 
York, a Republican, was retained by President Cleveland in 
his first administration, and the postmaster of Charleston, a 
Democrat, was retained by President Harrison; but, with al- 
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together insignificant exceptions, the great bulk of the non- 
classified places have been changed for political reasons by 
each administration, the office-holders politically opposed to 
the administration being supplanted or succeeded by political 
adherents of the administration. 

Where the change has been complete it does not matter 
much whether it was made rapidly or slowly. Thus, the fourth- 
class postmasterships were looted more rapidly under the ad- 
ministration of President Harrison than under that of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and the consular service more rapidly under 
President Cleveland than under President Harrison; but the 
final result was the same in both cases. Indeed, I think that 
the brutality which accompanied the greater speed was in some 
ways of service to the country, for it directed attention to 
the iniquity and folly of the system, and emphasized, in the 
minds of decent citizens, the fact that appointments and re- 
movals for political reasons in places where the duties are 
wholly non-political cannot be defended by any man who looks 
at public affairs from the proper standpoint. 

The advance has been made purely on two lines, that is, by 
better enforcement of the law, and by inclusion under the 
law, or under some system similar in its operations, of a por- 
tion of the service previously administered in accordance with 

_the spoils theory. Under President Arthur the first classifi- 
~ cation was made, which included 14,000 places. Under Presi- 
dent Cleveland, during his first term, the limits of the classified 
* service were extended by the inclusion of 7000 additional 
places. During President Harrison’s term the limit was ex- 
_,tended by the inclusion of about 8000 places; and hitherto 
during President Cleveland’s second term, by the inclusion of 
some 6000 places; in addition to which the natural growth of 
the service has been such that the total number of offices now 
classified is over 40,000. Moreover, the Secretary of the 
Navy under President Harrison, introduced into the navy yards 
a system of registration of laborers, which secures the end 
desired by the Commission; and Secretary Herbert has con- 
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tinued this system. It only rests, however, upon the will 
of the Secretary of the Navy; and as we cannot expect al- 
ways to have secretaries as clear-sighted as Messrs. Tracy 
and Herbert, it is most desirable that this branch of the service 
should be put directly under the control of the Commission. 

The Cabinet officers, though often not civil-service reform- 
ers to start with, usually become such before their terms of 
office expire. This was true, without exception, of all the 
Cabinet officers with whom I was personally brought into 
contact while on the Commission. Moreover, from their po- 
sition and their sense of responsibility they are certain to re- 
frain from violating the law themselves and to try to secure 
at least a formal compliance with its demands on the part 
of their subordinates. In most cases it is necessary, however, 
to goad them continually to see that they do not allow their 
subordinates to evade the law; and it is very difficult to get 
either the President or the head of a department to punish 
these subordinates when they have evaded it. There is not 
much open violation of the law, because such violation can 
be reached through the courts; but_in the small offices and 
small bureaus there is often a chance for an unscrupulous head 
of the office or bureau to persecute his subordinates who are 
politically opposed to him into resigning, or to trump up 
charges against them on which they can be dismissed. If this 
is done in a sufficient number of cases, men of the opposite 
political party think that it is useless to enter the examinations; 
and by staying out they leave the way clear for the offender 
to get precisely the men he wishes for the eligible registers. 
Cases like this continually occur, and the Commission has to 
be vigilant in detecting and exposing them and in demanding 
their punishment by the head of the office. The offender al- 
ways, of course, insists that he has been misunderstood, and 
in most cases he can prepare quite a specious defense. As 
he is of the same political faith as the head of the department, 
and as he is certain to be backed by influential politicians, the 
head of the department is usually loath to act against him, 
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and, if possible, will let him off with, at most, a warning 
not to repeat the offense. In some departments this kind of 
evasion has never been tolerated; and where the Commission 
has the force under its eye, as in the departments at Wash- 
ington, the chance of injustice is minimized. Nevertheless, 
there have been considerable abuses of this kind, notably in 
the custom-houses and post-offices, throughout the time I have 
been at Washington. So far as the Post-Office Department 
was concerned the abuses were more flagrant under President 
Harrison’s Postmaster-General, Mr. Wanamaker; but in the 
Treasury Department they were more flagrant under President 
Cleveland’s Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Carlisle. 
Congress has control of the appropriations for the Commis- 
sion, and as it cannot do its work without an ample appro- 
priation the action of Congress is vital to its welfare. Many, 
even of the friends of the system in the country at large, 
are astonishingly ignorant of who the men are who have 
battled most effectively for the law and for good government 
in either the Senate or the Lower House. It is not only 
necessary that a man shall be good and possess the desire to 
do decent things, but it is also necessary that he shall be coura- 
geous, practical, and efficient, if his work is to amount to 
anything. There is a good deal of rough-and-tumble fighting 
_in Congress, as there is in all our political life, and a man is 
~ entirely out of place in it if he does not possess the virile quali- 
ties, and if he fails to show himself ready and able to hit 
» back when assailed. Moreover, he must be alert, vigorous, 
and intelligent if he is going to make his work count. The 
. .friends of the Civil Service Law, like the friends of all 
~ other laws, would be in a bad way if they had to rely solely 
upon the backing of the timid good. During the last six 
years there have been, as there always are, a number of men 
in the House who believe in the Civil Service Law, and who 
vote for it if they understand the question and are present 
when it comes up, but who practically count for very little 
one way or the other, because they are timid or flighty, or 
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are lacking in capacity for leadership or ability to see a point 
and to put it strongly before their associates. 

There is need of further legislation to perfect and extend 
the law and the system; but Congress has never been willing 
seriously to consider a proposition looking to this extension. 
Bills to provide for the appointment of fourth-class postmas- 
ters have been introduced by Senator Lodge and others, but 
have never come to anything. Indeed, but once has a measure 
of this kind been reported from committee and fought for in 
either House. This was in the last session of the 53d Con- 
gress, when Senators Morgan and Lodge introduced bills to 
reform the consular service. They were referred to Senator 
Morgan’s Committee on Foreign Affairs, and were favorably 
reported. Senator Lodge made a vigorous fight for them in 
the Senate, but he received little support, and was defeated, 
Senator Gorman leading the opposition. 

On the other hand, efforts to repeal the law, or to destroy 
it by new legislation, have uniformly been failures, and have 
rarely gone beyond committee. Occasionally, in an appropria- 
tion bill or some other measure, an amendment will be slipped 
through, adding forty or fifty employees to the classified serv- 
ice, or providing that the law shall not apply to them; but 
nothing important has ever been done in this way. But once 
has there been a resolute attack made on the law by legisla- 
tion. This was in the 53d Congress, when Mr. Bynum, of 
Indiana, introduced in the House, and Mr. Vilas, of Wisconsin, 
pushed in the Senate, a bill to reinstate the Democratic railway 
mail clerks, turned out before the classification of the railway 
mail service in the early days of Mr. Harrison’s administration. 

The classification of the railway mail service was ordered 
by President Cleveland less than two months before the ex- 
piration of his first term of office as President. It was im- 
possible for the Commission to prepare and hold the necessary 
examinations and establish eligible registers prior to May 1, 
1889. President Harrison had been inaugurated on March 4th, 
and Postmaster-General Wanamaker permitted the spoilsmen 
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to take advantage of the necessary delay and turn out half of 
the employees who were Democrats, and replace them by Re- 
publicans. This was an outrageous act, deserving the severe 
condemnation it received; but it was perfectly legal. During 
the four years of Mr. Cleveland’s first term a clean sweep 
was made of the railway mail service; the employees, who 
were almost all Republicans, were turned out, and Democrats 
were put in their places. The result was utterly to demoralize 
the efficiency of the service. It had begun to recover from this 
when the change of administration took place in 1889. The 
time was too short to allow of a clean sweep, but the Repub- 
licans did all they could in two months, and turned out half 
of the Democrats. The law then went into effect, and since 
that time there have been no more removals for partisan pur- 
poses in that service. It has now recovered from the demorali- 
zation into which it was thrown by the two political revolu- 
tions, and has reached a higher standard of efficiency than 
ever before. What was done by the Republicans in this service 
was repeated, on a less scale, by the Democrats four years 
later in reference to the classification of the small free-delivery 
post-offices. This classification was ordered by President Har- 
rison two months before his term of office expired; but in many 
of the offices it was impossible to hold examinations and pre- 
pare eligible registers until after the inauguration of President 


~ Cleveland, and in a number of cases the incoming postmasters, 


who were appointed prior to the time when the law went into 
effect, took advantage of the delay to make clean sweeps of 
their offices. In one of these offices, where the men were 
changed in a body, the new appointees hired the men whom 


“="they replaced, at $35 a month apiece, to teach them their 


duties ; in itself a sufficient comment on the folly of the spoils 
system. 

Mr. Bynum’s bill provided for the reinstatement of the 
Democrats who were turned out by the Republicans just before 


the classification of the railway mail service. Of course such 


a bill was a mere partisan measure. There was no more rea- 
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son for reinstating the Democrats thus turned out than for 
reinstating the Republicans who had been previously turned 
out that these same Democrats might get in, or for reinstating 
the Republicans in the free-delivery offices who had been 
turned out just before these offices were classified. If the 
bill had been enacted into law it would have been a most serious 
blow to the whole system, for it would have put a premium 
upon legislation of the kind; and after change of parties we 
should have seen the passing of laws to reinstate masses of 
Republicans or Democrats, as the case might be. This would 
have meant a return to the old system under a new form of 
procedure. Nevertheless, Mr. Bynum’s bill received the solid 
support of his party. Not a Democratic vote was cast against 
it in the House, none even of the Massachusetts Democrats 
being recorded against it. In the Senate it was pushed by 
Mr. Vilas. By a piece of rather sharp parliamentary pro- 
cedure he nearly got it through by unanimous consent. That 
it failed was owing entirely to the vigilance of Senator Lodge. 
Senator Vilas asked for the passage of the bill, on the ground 
that it was one of small importance, upon which his com- 
mittee were agreed. When it was read the words “classified 
civil service’ caught Senator Lodge’s ear, and he insisted upon 
an explanation. On finding out what the bill was he at once 
objected to its consideration. Under this objection it could 
not then be considered. If it could have been brought to a 
vote it would undoubtedly have passed; but it was late in the 
session, the calendars were crowded with bills, and it was 
impossible to get it up in its regular order. Another effort 
was made, and was again frustrated by Senator Lodge, and 
the bill then died a natural death. 

In the final session of the.53d Congress a little incident 
occurred which deserves to be related in full, not for its im- 
portance, but because it affords an excellent example of the 
numerous cases which test the real efficiency of the friends 
of the reform in Congress. It emphasizes the need of having, 
to watch over the interests of the law, a man who is willing 
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_ to fight, who knows the time to fight, and who knows how to 
fight. The secretary of the Commission was, in the original 
law of 1883, allowed a salary of $1600 a year. As the Commis- 
sion’s force and work have grown, the salary in successive 
appropriation bills for the last ten years has been provided 
for at the rate of $2000 a year. Many of the clerks under 
the secretary now receive $1800, so that it would be of course 
an absurdity to reduce him in salary below his subordinates. 
Scores of other officials of the Government, including, for 
instance, the President’s private secretary, the First Assistant 
Postmaster-General, the First Assistant Secretary of State, 
ete., have had their salaries increased in successive appropria- 
tion bills over the sum originally provided, in.precisely the 
same way that the salary of the-secretary of the Commission 
was increased. The 53d Congress was Democratic, as was 
the President, Mr. Cleveland, and the secretary of the Com- 
mission was himself a Democrat, who had been appointed 
to the position by Mr. Cleveland during his first term as Presi- 
dent. The rules of the House provide that there shall be no 
increase of salary beyond that provided in existing law in 
any appropriation bill. When the appropriation for the Civil 
Service Commission came up in the House, Mr. Breckinridge, 
of Kentucky, made the point of order that to give $2000 to 
the secretary of the Commission was to increase his salary by 

“$400 over that provided in the original law of 1883, and was 
therefore out of order. He also produced a list of twenty or 

, thirty other officers, including the President’s private secre- 
tary, the First Assistant Postmaster-General, etc., whose sala- 

_ ries were similarly increased. He withdrew his point of order 

“as regards these persons, but adhered to it as regards the 
secretary of the Commission. The chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole, Mr. O'Neill, of Massachusetts, sustained the 
point of order; and not one person made any objection or made 
any fight, and the bill was put through the House with the 

secretary’s salary reduced. 

Now, the point of order was probably ill taken anyhow. 
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The existing law was and had been for ten years that the salary 
was $2000. But, in any event, had there been a single Con- 
gressman alert to the situation and willing to make a fight 
he could have stopped the whole movement by at once making 
a similar point of order against the President’s private sec- 
retary, against the First Assistant Postmaster-General, the 
Assistant Secretary of State, and all the others involved. The 
House would of course have refused to cut down the salaries 
of all these officials, and a resolute man, willing to insist that 
they should all go or none, could have saved the salary of 
the secretary of the Civil Service Commission. There were 
plenty of men who would have done this if it had been pointed 
out to them;.but no one did so, and Mr. Breckinridge’s point 
of order was sustained, and the salary of the secretary re- 
duced by $400. When it got over to the Senate, however, the 
civil-service reformers had allies who needed but little coach- 
ing. In the first place, the sub-committee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, composed of Messrs. Teller, Cockrell, and 
Allison, to which the Civil Service Commission section of the 
appropriation bill was referred, restored the salary to $2000; 
but Senator Gorman succeeded in carrying, by a bare ma- 
jority, the Appropriations Committee against it, and it was 
reported to the full Senate still at $1600. The minute it got 
into the full Senate, however, Senator Lodge had a fair chance 
at it, and it was known that he would receive ample support. 
All that he had to do was to show clearly the absolute folly 
of the provision thus put in by Mr. Breckinridge, and kept 
in by Gorman, and to make it evident that he intended to 
fight it resolutely. The opposition collapsed at once; the salary 
was put back at $2000, and the bill became a law in that form. 

Whether bad legislation shall be choked and good legisla- 
tion forwarded depends largely upon the composition of the 
committees on civil-service reform of the Senate and the 
Lower House. The make-up of these committees is conse- 
quently of great importance. They are charged with the duty 
of investigating complaints against the Commission, and it is 
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of course very important that if ever the Commission becomes 
corrupt or inefficient its shortcomings should be unsparingly 
exposed in Congress. On the other hand, it is equally im- 
portant that the falsity of untruthful charges advanced against 
it should be made public. In the 51st, 52d, and 53d Congresses 
a good deal of work was done by the Civil Service Committee 
of the House, and none at all by the corresponding committee 
of the Senate. The three chairmen of the House committee 
were Mr. Lehlbach, Mr. Andrew, and Mr. De Forest. All 
three were able and conscientious men and stanch supporters 
of the law. The chairman in the 52d Congress, Mr. John F. 
Andrew, was throughout his whole term of service one of the 
ablest, most fearless, and most effective champions of the 
cause of the reform in the House. Among the other members 
of the committee, in different Congresses, who stood up val- 
iantly for the reform, were Mr. Hopkins, of Lllinois, Mr. 
Butterworth, of Ohio, Mr. Boatner, of Louisiana, and Mr. 
Dargan and Mr. Brawley, of South Carolina. Occasionally 
there have been on the committee members who were hostile 
to the reform, such as Mr. Alderson, of West Virginia; but 
these have not been men carrying weight in the House. The 
men of intelligence and ability who once familiarize them- 
selves with the workings of the system, as they are bound 
to do if they are on the committee, are sure to become its 
“supporters. In both the 51st and the 52d Congresses charges 
were made against the Commission, and investigations were 
held into its actions and into the workings of the law by 
the House committee. In each case, in its report the committee 
not only heartily applauded the conduct of the Commission, 


but no less heartily approved the workings of the law, and 


submitted bills to increase the power of the Commission and 
to render the law still more wide-reaching and drastic. These 
bills, unfortunately, were never acted on in the House. 

The main fight in each session comes on the Appropriation 
bill. There is not the slightest danger that the law will be 
repealed, and there is not much danger that any President will 
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suffer it to be so laxly administered as to deprive it of all 
value; though there is always need to keep a vigilant lookout 
for fear of such lax administration. The danger-point is in 
the appropriations. The first Civil Service Commission, es- 
tablished in the days of President Grant, was starved out by 
Congress refusing to appropriate for it. A hostile Congress 
could repeat the same course now; and, as a matter of fact, in 
every Congress resolute efforts are made by the champions 
of foul government and dishonest politics to cut off the Com- 
mission’s supplies. The bolder men, who come from districts 
where little is known of the law, and where there is no adequate 
expression of intelligent and honest opinion on the subject, 
attack it openly. They are always joined by a number who 
make the attack covertly under some point of order, or be- 
cause of a nominal desire for economy. ‘These are quite as 
dangerous as the others, and deserve exposure. Every man 
interested in decent government should keep an eye on his 
Congressman and see how he votes on the question of appro- 
priations for the Commission. 

The opposition to the reform is generally well led by skilled 
parliamentarians, and they fight with the vindictiveness nat- 
ural to men who see a chance of striking at the institution 
which has baffled their ferocious greed. As a rule, the rank 
and file are composed of politicians who could not rise in 
public life because of their attitude on any public question, 
and who derive most of their power from the skill with which 
they manipulate the patronage of their districts. These men 
have a gift at office-mongering, just as other men have a 
peculiar knack in picking pockets; and they are joined by 
all the honest dull men, who vote wrong out of pure ignorance, 
and by a few sincere and intelligent, but wholly misguided 
people. Many of the spoils leaders are both efficient and fear- 
less, and able to strike hard blows. In consequence, the leaders 
on the side of decency must themselves be men of ability and 
force, or the cause will suffer. For our good fortune, we have 
never yet lacked such leaders. 


; 
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The Appropriation committees, both in the House and Sen- 
ate, almost invariably show a friendly disposition toward the 
law. They are composed of men of prominence, who have a 
sense of the responsibilities of their positions and an earnest 
desire to do well for the country and to make an honorable 
record for their party in matters of legislation. They are 
usually above resorting to the arts of low cunning or of sheer 
demagogy to which the foes of the reform system are inevitably 
driven, and in consequence they can be relied upon to give, if 
not what is needed, at least enough to prevent any retro- 
gression. It is in the open House and in Committee of 
the Whole that the fight is waged. The most dangerous fight 
occurs in Committee of the Whole, for there the members 
do not vote by aye and no, and in consequence a mean politician 
who wishes ill to the law, but is afraid of his constituents, 
votes against it in committee, but does not dare to do so 
when the ayes and noes are called in the House. One result 
of this has been that more than once the whole appropriation 
has been stricken out in Committee of the Whole, and then 
voted back again by substantial majorities by the same men 
sitting in open House. 

In the debate on the appropriation the whole question of 
the workings of the law is usually discussed, and those mem- 
bers who are opposed to it attack not only the law itself, but 


- the Commission which administers it. The occasion is, there- 


# 


fore, invariably seized as an opportunity for a pitched battle 
between the friends and foes of the system, the former trying 
to secure such an increase of appropriation as will permit 
the Commission to extend its work, and the latter striving 


~**to abolish the law outright by refusing all appropriations. In 


the 51st and 52d Congresses, Mr. Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
led the fight for the reform in the Lower House. He was 
supported by such party leaders as Messrs. Reed, of Maine, 
and McKinley, of Ohio, among the Republicans, and Messrs. 
Wilson, of West Virginia, and Sayers, of Texas, among the 
Democrats. Among the other champions of the law on the 
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floor of the House were Messrs. Hopkins and Butterworth, 
Mr. Greenhalge, of Massachusetts, Mr. Henderson, of Iowa, 
Messrs. Payne, Tracey, and Coombs, of New York. I wish 
I had the space to chronicle the names of all, and to give a 
complete list of those who voted for the law. Among the 
chief opponents of it were Messrs. Spinola, of New York, 
Enloe, of Tennessee, Stockdale, of Mississippi, Grosvenor, of 
Ohio, and Bowers, of California. The task of the defenders 
of the law was, in one way, easy, for they had no arguments 
to meet, the speeches of their adversaries being invariably 
divisible into mere declamation and direct misstatement of facts. 
In the Senate, Senators Hoar, of Massachusetts, Allison, of 
Iowa, Hawley, of Connecticut, Wolcott, of Colorado, Perkins, 
of California, Cockrell, of Missouri, and Butler, of South Car- 
olina, always supported the Commission against unjust attack. 
Senator Gorman was naturally the chief leader of the assaults. 
upon the Commission. Senators Harris, Plumb, Stewart, and 
Ingalls were among his allies. 

In each session the net result of the fight was an increase: 
in the appropriation for the Commission. The most important 
increase was that obtained in the first session of the 53d Con- 
gress. On this occasion Mr. Lodge was no longer in the 
House, having been elected to the Senate. The work of the 
Commission had grown so that it was impossible to perform 
it without a great increase of force; and it would have been 
impossible to have put into effect the extensions of the classi- 
fied service had this increase not been allowed. In the House: 
the Committee on Appropriations, of which Mr. Sayers was 
chairman, allowed the increase, but it was stricken out in the 
House itself after an acrimonious debate, in which the cause 
of the law was sustained by Messrs. Henderson and Hopkins, 
Mr. McCall, of Massachusetts, Mr. Coombs, Mr. Crain, of 
Texas, Mr. Storer, of Ohio, and many others, while the 
spoils-mongers were led by Messrs. Stockdale and Williams,. 
of Mississippi: Pendleton, of West Virginia, Fithian, of Ili-- 
nois, and others less important. 
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When the bill went over to the Senate, however, Mr. Lodge, 
well supported by Messrs. Allison, Cockrell, Wolcott, and 
Teller, had the provision for the increase of appropriation for 
the Commission restored and increased, thereby adding by one 
half to the efficiency of the Commission’s work. Had it not 
been for this the Commission would have been quite unable 
to have undertaken the extensions recently ordered by President 
Cleveland. 

It is noteworthy that the men who have done most effective 
work for the law in Washington in the departments, and more 
especially in the House and Senate, are men of spotless char- 
acter, who show by their whole course in public life that they 
are not only able and resolute, but also devoted to a high 
ideal. Much of what they have done has received little com- 
ment in public, because much of the work in committee, and 
some of the work in the House, such as making or combating 
points of order, and pointing out the danger or merit of 
certain bills, is not of a kind readily understood or appreciated 
by an outsider; yet no men have deserved better of the coun- 
try, for there is in American public life no one other cause 
so fruitful of harm to the body politic as the spoils system, 
and the legislators and administrative officers who have done 
the best work toward its destruction merit a peculiar meed 


_of praise from all well-wishers of the Republic. 


we 


I have spoken above of the good that would come from a 
thorough and intelligent knowledge as to who were the friends 
and who were the foes of the law in Washington. Depart- 
mental officers, the heads of bureaus, and, above all, the Com- 
missioners themselves, should be carefully watched by all 
friends of the reform. They should be supported when they do 
well, and condemned when they do ill; and attention should 
be called not only to what they do, but to what they fail to do. 
To an even greater extent, of course, this applies to the Presi- 
dent. As regards the Senators and Congressmen also there 
is urgent need of careful supervision by the friends of the 
law. We need criticism by those who are unable to do their 
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part in action; but the criticism, to be useful, must be both 
honest and intelligent, and the critics must remember that the 
system has its stanch friends and bitter foes among both party 
men and men of no party—among Republicans, Democrats, 
and Independents. Each Congressman should be made to feel 
that it is his duty to support the law, and that he will be held 
to account if he fails to support it. Especially is it necessary 
to concentrate effort in working for each step of reform. In 
legislative matters, for instance, there is need of increase of 
appropriations for the Commission, and there is a chance of 
putting through the bill to reform the Consular service. This 
has received substantial backing in the Senate, and has the 
support of the majority of the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Instead of wasting efforts by a diffuse support of eight or ten 
bills, it would be well to bend every energy to securing the 
passage of the Consular bill; and to do this it is necessary 
to arouse not only the Civil Service Reform Associations, but 
the Boards of Trade throughout the country, and to make 
the Congressmen and Senators feel individually the pressure 
from those of their constituents who are resolved no longer 
to tolerate the peculiarly gross manifestation of the spoils 
system which now obtains in the Consular service, with its 
attendant discredit to the national honor abroad. 

People sometimes grow a little down-hearted about the re- 
form. When they feel in this mood it would be well for them 
to reflect on what has actually been gained in the past six 
years. By the inclusion of the railway mail service, the smaller 
free-delivery offices, the Indian School service, the Internal 
Revenue service, and other less important branches, the extent 
of the public service which is under the protection of the law 
has been more than doubled, and there are now nearly fifty 
thousand employees of the Federal Government who have 
been withdrawn from the degrading influences that rule under 
the spoils system. This of itself is a great success and a 
great advance, though, of course, it ought only to spur us 
on to renewed effort. In the fall of 1894 the people of the 
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State of New York, by a popular vote, put into their con- 
stitution a provision providing for a merit system in the affairs 
of the State and its municipalities; and the following spring 
the great city of Chicago voted, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, in favor of applying in its municipal affairs the advanced 
and radical Civil Service Reform Law, which had already 
passed the Illinois Legislature. Undoubtedly, after every suc- 
cess there comes a moment of reaction. The friends of the 
reform grow temporarily lukewarm, or, because it fails to 
secure everything they hoped, they neglect to lay proper stress 
upon all that it does secure. Yet, in spite of all rebuffs, in 
spite of all disappointments and opposition, the growth of 
the principle of Civil Service reform has been continually 
more rapid, and every year has taken us measurably nearer 
that ideal of pure and decent government which is dear to 
the heart of every honest American citizen. 


VIII 


ADMINISTERING THE NEW YORK POLICE FORCE* 


overthrown by a coalition composed partly of the regular 
republicans, partly of anti-Tammany democrats, and 
partly of independents. Under the latter head must be in- 
cluded a great many men who in national politics habitually 
act with one or the other of the two great parties, but who 
feel that in municipal politics good citizens should act inde- 
pendently. The tidal wave, which was running high against 
the democratic party, was undoubtedly very influential in bring- 
ing about the anti-Tammany victory; but the chief factor in 
producing the result was the wide-spread anger and disgust 
felt by decent citizens at the corruption which, under the 
sway of Tammany, had honeycombed every department of 
the city government, but especially the police force. A few 
well-meaning people have at times tried to show that this 
corruption was not really so very great. In reality it would 
be difficult to overestimate the utter rottenness of many 
branches of the city administration. There were a few hon- 
orable and high-minded Tammany officials, and there were 
a few bureaus which were administered with more or less 
efficiency, although dishonestly. But the corruption had be- 
come so wide-spread as seriously to impair the work of ad- 
ministration, and to bring us back within measurable distance 
of the days of Tweed. 
The chief centre of corruption was the Police Department. 
No man not intimately acquainted with both the lower and 
humbler sides of New York life—for there is a wide dis- 
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tinction between the two—can realize how far this corruption 
extended. Except in rare instances, where prominent poli- 
ticians made demands which could not be refused, both pro- 
motions and appointments toward the close of Tammany rule 
‘were made almost solely for money, and the prices were dis- 
cussed with cynical frankness. There was a well-recognized 
tariff of charges ranging from two or three hundred dollars 
for appointment as a patrolman, to twelve or fifteen thousand 
dollars for promotion to the position of captain. The money 
was reimbursed to those who paid it by an elaborate system 
of blackmail. This was chiefly carried on at the expense of 
gamblers, liquor sellers, and keepers of disorderly houses; but 
every form of vice and crime contributed more or less, and 
a great many respectable people who were ignorant or timid 
were blackmailed under pretence of forbidding or allowing 
them to violate obscure ordinances and the like. From top 
to bottom the New York police force was utterly demoralized 
by the gangrene of such a system, where venality and black- 
mail went hand in hand with the basest forms of low ward 
politics, and where the policeman, the ward politician, the liquor 
seller, and the criminal alternately preyed on one another and 
helped one another to prey on the general public. 

In May, 1895, I was made president of the newly ap- 
pointed police board, whose duty it was to cut out the chief 
source of civic corruption in New York by cleansing the police 
department. The police board consisted of four members. All 
four of the new men were appointed by Mayor Strong, the 
reform Mayor, who had taken office in January. 

- With me, was associated, as treasurer of the Board, Mr. 
Avery D. Andrews. He was a democrat and I a republican, 
and there were questions of national politics on which we 
disagreed widely; but such questions could not enter into the 
administration of the New York police, if that administration 
was to be both honest and efficient; and as a matter of fact, 
during my two years’ service, Mr. Andrews and I worked in 
absolute harmony on every important question of policy which 
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arose. The prevention of blackmail and corruption, the re- 
pression of crime and violence, safeguarding of life and prop- 
erty, securing honest elections, and rewarding efficient and 
punishing inefficient police service, are not, and cannot properly 
be made, questions of party difference. In other words, such 
a body as the police force of New York can be wisely and 
properly administered only upon a non-partisan basis, and 
both Mr. Andrews and myself were quite incapable of man- 
aging it on any other. There were many men who helped us 
in our work; and among them all, the man who helped us most, 
by advice and counsel, by stalwart, loyal friendship, and by 
ardent championship of all that was good against all that was 
evil, was Jacob A. Riis, the author of How the Other Half 
Lives. : 

Certain of the difficulties we had to face were merely those 
which confronted the entire reform administration in its man- 
agement of the municipality. Many worthy people expected 
that this reform administration would work an absolute revo- 
lution, not merely in the government, but in the minds of 
the citizens as a whole; and felt vaguely that they had been 
cheated because there was not an immediate cleansing of every 
bad influence in civic or social life. Moreover, the different 


bodies forming the victorious coalition felt the pressure of © 


conflicting interests and hopes. The mass of effective strength 
was given by the republican organization, and not only all 
the enrolled party workers, but a great number of well-meaning 
republicans who had no personal interest at stake, expected 
the administration to be used to further the fortunes of their 
own party. Another great body of the administration’s sup- 
porters took a diametrically opposite view, and believed that 
the administration should be administered without the least 
reference whatever to party. In theory they were quite right, 
and I cordially sympathized with them; but as a matter of 
fact the victory could not have been won by the votes of this 
class of people alone, and it was out of the question to put 
these theories into complete effect. Like all other men who 
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4 actually try to do things instead of confining themselves to 
saying how they should be done, the members of the new 
city government were obliged to face the facts and to do the 
best they could in the effort to get some kind of good result 
out of the conflicting forces. They had to disregard party 
so far as was possible; and yet they could not afford to dis- 
regard all party connections so utterly as to bring the whole 
administration to grief. 

In addition to these two large groups of supporters of the 
administration, there were other groups, also possessing in- 
fluence who expected to receive recognition distinctly as demo- 
crats, but as anti-Tammany democrats; and such members of 
any victorious coalition are always sure to overestimate their 
own services, and to feel illtreated. 

It is of course an easy thing to show on paper that the mu- 
nicipal administration should have been administered without 
the slightest reference to national party lines, and if the bulk 
of the people saw things with entire clearness the truth would 
seem so obvious as to need no demonstration. But as a 
matter of fact the bulk of the people who voted the new ad- 
ministration into power neither saw this nor realized it, and 
in politics, as in life generally, conditions must be faced as 
they are, not as they ought to be. The regular democratic or- 
ganization, not only in the city but in the State, was completely 

~ under the dominion of Tammany Hall and its allies, and they 
fought us at every step with wholly unscrupulous hatred. In 

. the State and the city alike the democratic campaign was 
waged against the reform administration in New York. The 

_ Tammany officials who were still left in power in the city, 

headed by the comptroller, Mr. Fitch, did everything in their 
power to prevent the efficient administration of the govern- 
ment. The democratic members of the Legislature acted as 
their faithful allies in all such efforts. Whatever was accom- 
plished by the reform administration—and a very great deal 
was accomplished—was due to the action of the republican 
majority in the constitutional convention, and especially to the 
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republican Governor, Mr. Morton, and the republican ma- 
jority in the Legislature, who enacted laws giving to the 
newly chosen Mayor, Mr. Strong, the great powers necessary 
for properly administering his office. Without these laws the 
Mayor would have been very nearly powerless. He certainly 
could not have done a tenth part of what actually was done. 

Now, of course, the republican politicians who gave Mayor 
Strong all these powers, in the teeth of violent democratic 
opposition to every law for the betterment of civic conditions 
in New York, ought not, under ideal conditions, to have ex- 
pected the slightest reward. They should have been contented 
with showing the public that their only purpose was to serve 
the public, and that the republican party wished no better re- 
ward than the consciousness of having done its duty by the 
State and the city. But as a whole they had not reached 
such a standard. There were some who had reached it; there 
were others who, though perfectly honest, and wishing to see 
good government prosper, yet felt that somehow it ought to 
be combined with party advantage of a tangible sort; and 
finally, there were yet others who were not honest at all and 
cared nothing for the victory unless it resulted in some way 
to their own personal advantage. In short, the problem pre- 
sented was of the kind which usually is presented when dealing 
with men as a mass. The Mayor and his administration had 
to keep in touch with the republican party or they could have 
accomplished nothing; on the other hand there was much 
that the republican machine asked which they could not do, 
because a surrender on certain vital points meant the abandon- 
ment of the effort to obtain good administration. 

The undesirability of breaking with the republican organi- 
zation was shown by what happened in the administration of 
the police department. This being the great center of power 
was the especial object of the republican machine leaders. 
Toward the close of Tammany rule, of the four Police Com- 
missioners, two had been machine republicans, whose actions 
were in no wise to be distinguished from those of their Tam- 
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many colleagues; and immediately after the new board was 


appointed to office the machine got through the Legislature the 
so-called bi-partisan or Lexow law, under which the depart- 
ment is at present administered; and a more foolish or vicious 
law was never enacted by any legislative body. It modeled 
the government of the police force somewhat on the lines of 
the Polish parliament, and it was avowedly designed to make 
it difficult to get effective action. It provided for a four- 
headed board, so that it was difficult to get a majority any- 
how; but, lest we should get such a majority, it gave each 
member power to veto the actions of his colleagues in certain 
very important matters; and, lest we should do too much 
when we were unanimous, it provided that the chief, our nomi- 
nal subordinate, should have entirely independent action in the 
most important matters, and should be practically irremovable, 
except for proved corruption; so that he was responsible to 
nobody. The Mayor was similarly hindered from removing 
any Police Commissioner, so that when one of our colleagues 
began obstructing the work of the board, and thwarting its 
effort to reform the force, the Mayor in vain strove to turn 
him out. In short, there was a complete divorce of power 
and responsibility, and it was exceedingly difficult either to 
do anything, or to place anywhere, the responsibility for not 


doing it. 


If, by any reasonable concessions, if, indeed, by the perform- 
ance of any act not incompatible with our oaths of office, we 
could have stood on good terms with the machine, we would 
certainly have made the effort, even at the cost of sacrificing 
many of our ideals; and in almost any other department we 
could probably have avoided a break, but in the police force 
such a compromise was not possible. What was demanded 
of us usually took some such form as the refusal to enforce 
certain laws, or the protection of certain lawbreakers, or the 
promotion of the least fit men to positions of high power 
and grave responsibility; and on such points it was not pos- 
sible to yield. We were obliged to treat all questions that 
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arose purely on their merits, without reference to the desires 
of the politicians. We went into this course with our eyes 
open, for we knew the trouble it would cause us personally, 
and, what was far more important, the way in which our 
efforts for reform would consequently be hampered. How- 
ever, there was no alternative, and we had to abide by the 
result. We had counted the cost before we adopted our 
course, and we followed it resolutely to the end. We could 
not accomplish all that we should have liked to accomplish 
for we were shackled by preposterous legislation, and by the 
opposition and intrigues of the basest machine politicians, 
which cost us the support, sometimes of one, and sometimes of 
both, of our colleagues. Nevertheless, the net result of our 
two years of work was that we did more to increase the effi- 
ciency and honesty of the Police Department than had ever 
previously been done in its history. 

But a decent people will have to show by emphatic action that 
they are in the majority if they wish this result to be perma- 
nent; for under such a law as the “bi-partisan” law it is al- 
most impossible to keep the department honest and efficient 
for any length of time; and the machine politicians, by their 
opposition outside the board, and by the aid of any tool or 
ally whom they can get on the board, can always hamper and 
cripple the honest members of the board, no matter how reso- 
lute and able the latter may be, if they do not have an aroused 
and determined public opinion behind them. 

Besides suffering, in aggravated. form, from the difficulties 
which beset the course of the entire administration, the police 
board had to encounter—and honest and efficient police boards 
must always encounter—certain special and peculiar difficul- 
ties. It is not a pleasant thing to deal with criminals and 
purveyors of vice. It is very rough work, and it cannot always 
be done in a nice manner. The man with the night stick, the 
man in the blue coat with the helmet, can keep order and re- 
press open violence on the streets; but most kinds of crime 
and vice are ordinarily carried on furtively and by stealth, 
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perhaps at night, perhaps behind closed doors. It is possible 
to reach them only by the employment of the man in plain 
clothes, the detective. Now the function of the detective is 
primarily that of the spy, and it is always easy to arouse feeling 
against a spy. It is absolutely necessary to employ him. 
Ninety per cent. of the most dangerous criminals and pur- 
veyors of vice cannot be reached in any other way. But the 
average citizen who does not think deeply fails to realize the 
necessity for any such employment. In a vague way he desires 
vice and crime put down; but, also in a vague way he objects 
to the only possible means by which they can be put down. 
It is easy to mislead him into denouncing what is necessarily 
done in order to carry out the very policy for which he is 
clamoring. The Tammany officials of New York, headed by 
the Comptroller, made a systematic effort to excite public 
hostility against the police for their warfare on vice. The 
lawbreaking liquor-seller, the keeper of disorderly houses, and 
the gambler, had been influential allies of Tammany, and head 
contributors to its campaign chest. Naturally Tammany fought 
for them; and the effective way in which to carry on such a 
fight was to portray with gross exaggeration and misstatement 
the methods necessarily employed by every police force which 
honestly endeavors to do its work. The methods are un- 
pleasant, just as the methods employed in any surgical opera- 


‘tion are unpleasant; and the Tammany champions were able 


to arouse more or less feeling against the police board for 
precisely the same reason that a century ago it was easy 
to arouse what were called “doctors’ mobs” against surgeons 
who cut up dead bodies. In neither case is the operation 


~* attractive, and it is one which readily lends itself to denuncia- 


tion; but in both cases it is necessary if there is a real intention 
to get at the disease. Tammany of course found its best 
allies in the sensational newspapers. Of all the forces that 
tend for evil in a great city like New York, probably none 
are so potent as the sensational papers. Until one has had 
experience with them it is difficult to realize the reckless in- 
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difference to truth or decency displayed by papers such as 
the two that have the largest circulation in New York City. 
Scandal forms the breath of the nostrils of such papers, and 
they are.quite as ready to create as to describe it. To sustain 
law and order is humdrum, and does not readily lend itself 
to flaunting woodcuts; but if the editor will stoop, and make 
his subordinates stoop, to raking the gutters of human de- 
pravity, to upholding the wrongdoer, and furiously assailing 
what is upright and honest, he can make money, just as other 
types of pander make it. The man who is to do honorable 
work in any form of civic politics must make up his mind 
(and if he is a man of properly robust character he will make 
it up without difficulty) to treat the assaults of papers like 
these with absolute indifference, and to go his way unheeded. 
Indeed he will have to make up his mind to be criticized, some- 
times justly, and more often unjustly, even by decent people; 
and he must not be so thin-skinned as to mind such criticism 
overmuch. 

In administering the police force we found, as might be 
expected, that there was no need of. genius, nor indeed of 
any very unusual qualities. What was needed was exercise 
of the plain, ordinary virtues, of a rather commonplace type, 
which all good citizens should be expected to possess. Common 
sense, common honesty, courage, energy, resolution, readiness 
to learn, and a desire to be as pleasant with everybody as was 
compatible with a strict performance of duty—these were the 
qualities most called for. We soon found that, in spite of 
the widespread corruption which had obtained in the New 
York Police Department, the bulk of the men were heartily 
desirous of being honest. There were some who were incurably 
dishonest, just as there were some who had remained decent 
in spite of terrific temptation and pressure; but the great mass 
came in between. Although not possessing the stamina to war 
against corruption when the odds seemed well-nigh hopeless, 
they were nevertheless heartily glad to be decent and to welcome 
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_ the change to a system under which they were rewarded 


for doing well, and punished for doing ill: 

Our methods for restoring order and discipline were simple, 
and indeed so were our methods for securing efficiency. We 
made frequent personal inspections, especially at night, turning 
up anywhere, at any time. We thus speedily got an idea of 
whom among our upper subordinates we could trust and whom 
we could not. We then proceeded to punish those guilty of 
shortcomings, and to reward those who did well, refusing to 
pay any heed whatever in either case to anything except the 
man’s own character and record. A very few of these pro- 
motions and dismissals sufficed to show our subordinates that 
at last they were dealing with superiors who meant what 
they said, and that the days of. political “pull”? were over while 
we had the power. The effect was immediate. The decent men 
took heart, and those who were not decent feared longer to 
offend. The morale of the entire force improved steadily. 

_ A similar course was followed in reference to the relations 
between the police and citizens generally. There had formerly 
been much complaint of the brutal treatment by police of inno- 
cent citizens. This was stopped peremptorily by the simple 
expedient of dismissing from the force the first two or three 
men who were found guilty of brutality. On the other hand 
we made the force understand that in the event of any emer- 


“gency requiring them to use their weapons against either a 


mob or an individual criminal, the police board backed them 
up without reservation. Our sympathy was for the friends, 
and not the foes, of order. If a mob threatened violence we 


were glad to have the mob hurt. If a criminal showed fight 


we expected the officer to use any weapon that was necessary 
to overcome him on the instant; and even, if it became neces- 
sary, to take life. All that the board required was to be 
convinced that the necessity really existed. We did not possess 
a particle of that maudlin sympathy for the criminal, disor- 
derly, and lawless classes which is such a particularly un- 
healthy sign of social development; and we were bound that 
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the improvement in the fighting efficiency of the police should 
go hand in hand with the improvement in their moral tone. 

To break up the system of blackmail and corruption was 
less easy. It was not at all difficult to protect decent people 
in their rights, and this was accomplished at once. But the 
criminal who is blackmailed has a direct interest in paying 
the blackmailer, and it is not easy to get information about it. 
Nevertheless, we put a complete stop to most of the blackmail 
by the simple process of rigorously enforcing the laws, not only 
against crime, but against vice. 

It was the enforcement of the liquor law which caused 
most excitement. In New York we suffer from the altogether 
too common tendency to make any law which a certain section 
of the community wants, and-then to allow that law to be 
more or less of a dead-letter if any other section of the com- 
munity objects to it. The multiplication of laws by the Legisla- 
ture, and their partial enforcement by the executive authori- 
ties, go hand in hand, and offer one of the many serious prob- 
lems with which we are confronted in striving to better civic 
conditions. New York State felt that liquor should not be 
sold on Sunday. The larger part of New York City wished 
to drink liquor on Sunday. Any man who studies the social 
condition of the poor knows that liquor works more ruin 
than any other one cause. He knows also, however, that it 
is simply impracticable to extirpate the habit entirely, and 
that to attempt too much often merely results in accomplishing 
too little; and he knows, moreover, that for a man alone 
to drink whiskey in a bar-room is one thing, and for men 
with their families to drink light wines or beer in respectable 
restaurants is quite a different thing. The average citizen, who 
doesn’t think at all, and the average politician of the baser 
sort, who only thinks about his own personal advantage, find 
it easiest to disregard these facts, and to pass a liquor law which 
will please the temperance people, and then trust to the police 
department to enforce it with such laxity as to please the 
intemperate. 
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The results of this pleasing system were evident in New 
York when our board came into power. The Sunday liquor 
law was by no means a dead letter in New York City. On 
the contrary no less than eight thousand arrests for its viola- 
tion had been made under the Tammany régime the year 
before we came in. It was very much alive; but it was only 
executed against those who either had no political pull, or 
who refused to pay money. The liquor business does not stand 
on the same footing with other occupations. It always tends 
to produce criminality in the population at large, and law- 
breaking among the saloonkeepers themselves. It is absolutely 
necessary to supervise it rigidly, and impose restrictions upon 
the traffic. In large cities the traffic cannot be stopped; but 
the evils can at least be minimized. 

In New York the saloonkeepers have always stood high 
among professional politicians. Nearly two thirds of the po- 
litical leaders of Tammany Hall have, at one time or another, - 
been in the: liquor business. The saloon is the natural club 
and meeting place for the ward heelers and leaders, and the 
bar-room politician is one of the most common and best recog- 
nized factors, in local political government. The saloonkeepers 
are always hand in glove with the professional politicians, and 
occupy toward them a position such as is not held by any 
other class of men. The influence they wield in local politics 
has always been very great, and until our board took office 
no man ever dared seriously to threaten them for their flagrant 
violations of the law. The powerful and influential saloon- 
keeper was glad to see his neighbors closed, for it gave him 
business. On the other hand, a corrupt police captain, or 
the corrupt politician who controlled him, could always extort 
money from a saloonkeeper by threatening to close him and 
let his neighbor remain open. Gradually the greed of corrupt 
police officials and of corrupt politicians, grew by what it fed 
on, until they began to blackmail all but the very most influ- 
ential liquor sellers; and as liquor sellers were very numerous, 
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and the profits of the liquor business great, the amount col- 
lected was enormous. 

The reputable saloonkeepers themselves found this condition 
of blackmail and political favoritism almost intolerable. The 
law which we found on the statute books had been put on by 
a Tammany Legislature three years before we took office. A 
couple of months after we took office, Mr. J. P. Smith, the 
editor of the liquor-dealers’ organ, The Wine and Spirit Ga- 
zette, gave out the following interview, which is of such an 
extraordinary character that I insert it almost in full: 

“Governor Flower, as well as the Legislature of 1892, was 
elected upon distinct pledges that relief would be given by 
the Democratic party to the liquor dealers, especially of the 
cities of the State. In accordance with this promise a Sunday- 
opening clause was inserted in the excise bill of 1892. Gov- 
ernor Flower then said that he could not approve the Sunday- 
opening clause; whereupon the Liquor Dealers’ Association, 
which had charge of the bill, struck the Sunday-opening clause 
out. After Governor Hill had been elected for the second 
term I had several interviews with him on that very subject. 
He told me, ‘You know I am the friend of the liquor dealers 
and will go to almost any length to help them and give them 
relief; but do not ask me to recommend to the Legislature 
the passage of the law opening the saloons on Sunday. I 
cannot do it, for it will ruin the Democratic party in the 
State.’ He gave the same interview to various members of 
the State Liquor Dealers’ Association, who waited upon him 
for the purpose of getting relief from the blackmail of the 
police, stating that the lack of having the Sunday question prop- 
erly regulated was at the bottom of the trouble. Blackmail 
had been brought to such a state of perfection, and had 
become so oppressive to the liquor dealers themselves, that 
they communicated first with Governor Hill and then with 
Mr. Croker. 

“The Wine and Spirit Gazette had taken up the subject be- 
cause of gross discrimination made by the police in the enforce- 
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ment of the Sunday-closing law. The paper again and again 
called upon the police commissioners to either uniformly en- 
force the law or uniformly disregard it. A committee of the 
Central Association of Liquor Dealers of this city then took 
up the matter and called upon Police Commissioner Martin.1 
An agreement was then made between the leaders of Tammany 
Hall and the liquor dealers, according to which the monthly 
blackmail paid to the police should be discontinued in return 
for political support.2 In other words, the retail dealers should 
bind themselves to solidly support the Tammany ticket in con- 
sideraticn of the discontinuance of the monthly blackmail by 
the palice. This agreement was carried out. Now what was 
the consequence? If the liquor dealer, after the monthly black- 
mail ceased, showed any signs of independence, the Tammany 
Hall district leader would give the tip to the police captain, 
and that man would be pulled and arrested on the following 
Sunday.” 

Continuing, Mr. Smith inveighed against the law, but said: 

“The (present) police commissioners are honestly endeavor- 
ing to have the law impartially carried out. They are no 
respectors of persons. And our information from all classes 
of liquor-dealers is that the rich and the poor, the influential 
and the uninfluential, are required equally to obey the law.” 

There is really some difficulty in commenting upon the 


statements of this interview, statements which were never 


denied. 
The law was not in the least a dead-letter; it was enforced, 
but it was corruptly and partially enforced. It was a promi- 


-nent factor in the Tammany scheme of government. It 


afforded a most effective means for blackmailing a large por- 
tion of the liquor sellers and for the wholesale corruption 
of the police department. The high Tammany officials and 
police captains and patrolmen blackmailed and bullied the 
small liquor sellers without a pull, and turned them into ab- 


+My predecessor in the Presidency of the Police Board. 
? The italics are my own. 
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ject slaves of Tammany Hall. On the other hand, the wealthy 
and politically influential liquor sellers controlled the police, 
and made or marred captains, sergeants, and patrolmen at their 
pleasure. In some of the precincts most of the saloons were 
closed; in others almost all were open. The rich and powerful 
liquor seller violated the law at will, unless he had fallen 
under the ban of the police or the ward boss, when he was 
not allowed to violate it at all. 

Under these circumstances the new police board had one 
of two courses to follow. We could either instruct the police 
to allow all the saloonkeepers to become law-breakers, or else 
we could instruct them to allow none to be law-breakers. We 
followed the latter course, because we had some regard for 
our oaths of office. For two or three months we had a regular 
fight, and on Sundays had to employ half the force to enforce 
the liquor law; for the Tammany legislators had drawn the 
law so as to make it easy of enforcement for purposes of 
blackmail, but not easy of enforcement generally, certain pro- 
visions being deliberately inserted with the intention to niake 
it difficult of universal execution. However, when once the 
liquor sellers and their allies understood that we had not the 
slightest intention of being bullied, threatened or cajoled out 
of following the course which we had laid down, resistance 
practically ceased. During the year after we took office the 
number of arrests for violation of the Sunday liquor law sank 
to about one half of what they had been during the last year 
of the Tammany rule; and yet the saloons were practically 
closed, whereas under Tammany most of them had been open. 
We adopted no new methods, save in so far as honesty. could 
be called a new method. We did not enforce the law with 
unusual severity; we merely enforced it against the man with 
a pull, just as much as against the man without a pull. We 
refused to discriminate in favor of influential law-breakers. 
The professional politicians of low type, the liquor sellers, 
the editors of some German newspapers, and the sensational 
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press generally, attacked us with a ferocity which really verged 
on insanity. 

We went our way without regarding this opposition, and 
gave a very wholesome lesson to the effect that a law should 
not be put on the statute books if it was not meant to be 
enforced, and that even an excise law could be honestly en- 
forced in New York if the public officials so desired. The rich 
brewers and liquor sellers, who had made money hand over 
fist by violating the excise law with the corrupt connivance 
of the police, raved with anger, and every corrupt politician 
and newspaper in the city gave them clamorous assistance; but 
the poor man, and notably the poor man’s wife and children, © 
benefited very greatly by what we did. The hospital sur- 
geons found that their Monday labors were lessened by nearly 
one half, owing to the startling diminution in cases of injury 
due to drunken brawls; the work of the magistrates who sat 
in the city courts on Monday for the trial of the offenders 
of the preceding twenty-four hours was correspondingly de- 
creased; while many a tenement-house family spent Sunday 
in the country because for the first time the head of the family 
could not use up his money in getting drunk. The one all- 
important element in good citizenship in our country is obedi- 
ence to law, and nothing is more needed than the resolute 
enforcement of law. This we gave. 

There was no species of mendacity to which our opponents 
did not resort in the effort to break us down in our purpose. 
. For weeks they eagerly repeated the tale that the saloons were 
as wide open as ever; but they finally abandoned this when 
the counsel for the Liquor Dealers’ Association admitted in 
“open court, at the time when we secured the conviction of 
thirty of his clients and thereby brought the fight to an end, 
that over nine tenths of the liquor dealers had been rendered 
bankrupt because we had stopped that illegal trade which 
gave them the best portion of their revenue. They then took 
the line that by devoting our attention to enforcing the liquor 
law we permitted crime to increase. This, of course, offered 
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a very congenial field for newspapers like the World, which 
exploited it to the utmost; all the more readily since the mere 
reiteration of the falsehood tended to encourage criminals, and 
so to make it not a falsehood. For a time the cry was not 
without influence, even with decent people, especially if they 
belonged to the class of the timid rich; but it simply wasn’t 
true, and so this bubble went down stream with the others. 
For six or eight months the cry grew, first louder, then lower; 
and then it died away. A commentary upon its accuracy was 
furnished toward the end of our administration; for in Feb- 
ruary 1897, the Judge who addressed the grand jury of the 
month was able to congratulate them upon the fact that there 
was at that time less crime in New York relatively to the 
population than ever before; and this held true for our two 
years’ service. 

In reorganizing the force the Board had to make, and did 
make, more promotions, more appointments, and more dis- 
missals than had ever before been made in the same length 
of time. We were so hampered by the law that we were not 
able to dismiss many of the men whom we should have dis- 
missed, but we did turn out 200 men—more than four times 
as many as had ever been turned out in the same length of 
time before; all of them being dismissed after formal trial, 
and after having been given full opportunity to be heard in 
their own defence. We appointed about 1700 men all told— 
again more than four times as many as ever before; for we 
were allowed a large increase of the police force by law. 
We made 130 promotions; more than had been made in the 
six preceding years. 

All this work was done in strictest accord with what we 
have grown to speak of as the principles of civil service re- 
form. In making dismissals we paid heed merely to the 
man’s efficiency and past record, refusing to consider outside 
pressure ; under the old régime no policeman with sufficient in- 
fluence behind him was ever dismissed, no matter what his 
offence. In making promotions we took into account not 
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_ only the man’s general record, his faithfulness, industry and 
vigilance, but also his personal prowess as shown in any special 
feat of daring, whether in the arresting of criminals or in 
the saving of life—for the police service is military in char- 
acter, and we wished to encourage the military virtues. In 
making appointments we found that it was practicable to em- 
ploy a system of rigid competitive examinations, which, as 
finally perfected, combined a very severe physical examination 
with a mental examination such as could be passed by any 
man who had attended one of our public schools. Of course 
there was also a rigid investigation of character. Theorists 
have often sneered at civil service reform as “impracticable” ; 
and I am very far from asserting that written competitive 
examinations are always applicable, or that they may not some- 
times be merely stop-gaps, used only because they are better 
than the methods of appointing through political endorse- 
ment; but most certainly the system worked admirably in the 
Police Department. We got the best lot of recruits for 
patrolmen that had ever been obtained in the history of the 
force, and we did just as well in our examinations for matrons. 
and police surgeons. The uplifting of the force was very 
noticeable, both physically and mentally. The best men we 
got were those who had served for three years or so in the 
Army or Navy. Next to these came the railroad men. One 
' noticeable feature of the work was that we greatly raised the 
proportion of native-born, until, of the last hundred appointed, 
ninety-four per cent. were Americans by birth. Not once in 
a hundred times did we know the politics of the appointee, and 
we paid as little heed to this as to their religion. 

Another of our important tasks was seeing that the elections 
were carried on honestly. Under the old Tammany rule the 
cheating was gross and flagrant, and the police were often 
deliberately used to facilitate fraudulent practices at the polls. 
This came about in part from the very low character of the 
men put in as election officers. By conducting a written ex- 
amination of the latter, and supplementing this by a careful 
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inquiry into their character, in which we invited any decent 
outsiders to assist, we very distinctly raised their calibre. 
To show how necessary our examinations were, I may mention 
that before each election held under us we were obliged to 
reject, for moral or mental shortcomings, over a thousand 
of the men whom the regular party organizations, exercising 
their legal rights, proposed as election officers. We then merely 
had to make the police thoroughly understand that their sole 
duty was to guarantee an honest election, and that they would 
be punished with the utmost rigor if they interfered with 
honest citizens on the one hand, or failed to prevent fraud 
and violence on the other. The result was that the elections 
of 1895 and 1896 were by far the most honest and orderly 
ever held in New York City. 

There were a number of other ways in which we sought 
to reform the police force, less important, and nevertheless 
very important. We paid particular heed to putting a pre- 
mium on specially meritorious conduct, by awarding certifi- 
cates of honorable mention, and medals, where we were un- 
able to promote. We introduced a system of pistol practice 
by which, for the first time, the policemen were brought to 
a reasonable standard of efficiency in handling their revolvers. 
The Bertillon system for the identification of criminals was 
introduced. A bicycle squad was organized with remarkable 
results, this squad speedily becoming a kind of corps d’élite, 
whose individual members distinguished themselves not only 
by their devotion to duty, but by repeated exhibitions of re- 
markable daring and skill. One important bit of reform was 
abolishing the tramp lodging-houses, which had originally been 
started in the police stations, in a spirit of unwise philanthropy. 
These tramp lodging-houses, not being properly supervised, 
were mere nurseries for pauperism and crime, tramps and loaf- 
ers of every shade thronging to the city every winter to 
enjoy their benefits. We abolished them, a municipal lodging- 
house being substituted. Here all homeless wanderers were 
received, forced to bathe, given night-clothes before going to 
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bed, and made to work next morning and in addition they 
were so closely supervised that habitual tramps and vagrants 
were speedily detected and apprehended. 

There was a striking increase in the honesty of the force, 
and there was a like increase in its efficiency. When we took 
office it is not too much to say that the great majority of 
the citizens of New York were firmly convinced that no police 
force could be both honest and efficient. They felt it to be 
part of the necessary order of things that a policeman should 
be corrupt, and they were convinced that the most efficient way 
of warring against certain forms of crime—notably crimes 
against person and property—was by enlisting the service of 
other criminals, and of purveyors of vice generally, giving 
them immunity in return for their aid. Before we took power 
the ordinary purveyor of vice was allowed to ply his or her 
trade unmolested, partly in consideration of paying blackmail 
to the police, partly in consideration of giving information 
about any criminal who belonged to the unprotected classes. 
We at once broke up this whole business of blackmail and 
protection, and made war upon all criminals alike, instead of 
getting the assistance of half in warring on the other half. 
Nevertheless, so great was the improvement in the spirit of 
the force, that, although deprived of their former vicious 
allies, they actually did better work than ever before against 
those criminals who threatened life and property. Relatively 
to the population, fewer crimes of violence occurred during 
our administration of the Board than in any previous two 
years of the city’s history in recent times; and the total num- 


~. ber of arrests of criminals increased, while the number of 


2) 


cases in which no arrest followed the commission of crime 
decreased. The detective bureau nearly doubled, the number 
of arrests made compared with the year before we took office ; 
obtaining, moreover, 365 convictions of felons and 215 con- 
victions for misdemeanors, as against 269 and 105 re- 
spectively for the previous year. At the same time every 
attempt at riot or disorder was summarily checked, and all 
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gangs of violent criminals brought into immediate subjection; 
while on the other hand the immense mass meetings and po- 
litical parades were handled with such care that not a single 
case of clubbing of any innocent citizen was reported. 

The result of our labors was of value to the city, for we 
gave the citizens better protection than they had ever before 
received, and at the same time cut out the corruption which 
was eating away civic morality. We showed conclusively that 
it was possible to combine both honesty and efficiency in 
handling the police. We were attacked with the most bitter 
animosity by every sensational newspaper and every politician 
of the baser sort, not because of our shortcomings, but be- 
cause of what we did that was good. We enforced the laws 
as they were on the statute books, we broke up blackmail, we 
kept down the spirit of disorder, and repressed rascality, and 
we administered the force with an eye single to the welfare 
of the city. In doing this we encountered, as we had expected, 
the venomous opposition of all men whose interest it was that 
‘corruption should continue, or who were of such dull morality 
that they were not willing to see honesty triumph at the cost 
of strife. 


P 


IX 
THE VICE-PRESIDENCY AND THE CAMPAIGN OF 18967 


HE Vice-President is an officer unique in his character 
and functions, or to speak more properly, in his want 
of functions while he remains Vice-President, and in 

his possibility of at any moment ceasing to be a functionless 
official and becoming the head of the whole nation. There is 
no corresponding position in any .constitutional government. 
Perhaps the nearest analogue is the heir apparent in a mon- 
archy. Neither the French President nor the British Prime 
Minister has a substitute, ready at any moment to take his 
place, but exercising scarcely any authority until his place is 
taken. The history of such an office is interesting, and the 
personality of the incumbent for the time being may at any 
moment become of vast importance. 

The founders of our government—the men who did far 
more than draw up the Declaration of Independence, for they 
put forth the National Constitution—in many respects builded 


“very wisely of set purpose. In some cases they built wiser than 


they knew. In yet other instances they failed entirely to achieve 
objects for which they had endeavored to provide by a most 
elaborate and ingenious governmental arrangement. They dis- 
trusted what would now be called pure Democracy, and they 
dreaded what we would now call party government. 

Their distrust of Democracy induced them to construct the 
electoral college for the choice of a President, the original 
idea being that the people should elect their best and wisest 
men who in turn should, untrammeled by outside pressure, 
elect a President. As a matter of fact the functions of the 

*Review of Reviews, September, 18096. 
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electorate have now by time and custom become of little more 
importance than those of so many letter-carriers. They de- 
liver the electoral votes of their states just as a letter-carrier 
delivers his mail. But in the presidential contest this year 
it may be we shall see a partial return to the ideals of the 
men of 1789; for some of the electors on the Bryan-Sewall- 
Watson ticket may exercise a choice between the vice-presi- 
dential candidates. 

The distrust felt by the founders of the constitution for 
party government took shape in the scheme to provide that 
the majority party should have the foremost place, and the 
minority party the second place, in the national executive. 
The man who received the greatest number of electoral votes 
was made President, and.the man who received the second 
greatest number was made Vice-President, on a theory some- 
what akin to that by which certain farmers hope to revolu- 
tionize our system of voting at the present day. In the early 


days under the present constitution this system resulted in — 


the choice of Adams for President and of his anti-type Jef- 
ferson as Vice-President, the combination being about as in- 
congruous as if we should now see McKinley President and 
either Bryan or Watson Vice-President. Even in theory such 
an arrangement is very bad, because under it the Vice-Presi- 
dent might readily be, and as a matter of fact was, a man 
utterly opposed to all the principles to which the President was 
devoted, so that the arrangement provided in the event of the 
death of the President, not for a succession, but for a revo- 
lution. The system was very soon dropped, and each party 
nominated its own candidates for both positions. But it was 
many years before all the members of the electoral college of 
one party felt obliged to cast the same votes for both President 
and Vice-President, and consequently there was a good deal 
of scrambling and shifting in taking the vote. When, how- 
ever, the parties had crystallized into Democratic and Whig, 
a score of years after the disappearance of the Federalists, 
the system of party voting also crystallized. Each party then 
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as a rule nominated one man for President and one for Vice- 


4 
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President, these being voted for throughout the nation. This 
system in turn speedily produced strange results, some of which 
remain to this day. There are and must be in every party 
factions. The victorious faction may crush out and destroy 
the others, or it may try to propitiate at least its most formi- 
dable rival. In consequence, the custom grew of offering the 
vice-presidency as a consolation prize, to be given in many 
cases to the very men who were most bitterly opposed to the 
nomination of the successful candidate for President. Some- 
times this consolation prize was awarded for geographical 
reasons, sometimes to bring into the party men who on points 
of principle might split away because of the principles of the 
presidential candidate himself, and at other times it was awarded 
for merely factional reasons to some faction which did not 
differ in the least from the dominant faction in matters of 
principles, but had very decided views on the question of 
offices. 

The presidency being all important, and the vice-presidency 
of comparatively little note, the entire strength of the con- 
tending factions is spent in the conflict over the first, and 


_ very often a man who is most anxious to take the first place 


will not take the second, prefering some other political posi- 
tion. It has thus frequently happened that the two candidates 


“have been totally dissimilar in character and even in party 


principle, though both running on the same ticket. Very odd 


. results have followed in more than one instance. 


A striking illustration of the evils sometimes springing from 
this system is afforded by what befell the Whigs after the 
“election and death of the elder Harrison. Translated into 
the terms of the politics of continental Europe of to-day, Har- 
rison’s adherents represented a union between the right and 
the extreme left against the centre. That is, the regular Whigs 
who formed the bulk of his supporters were supplemented by 
~a small body of extremists who in their political principles 
were even more alien to the Whigs than were the bulk of the 
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regular Democrats, but who themselves hated these regular 
Democrats with the peculiar ferocity so often felt by the 
extremist for the man who goes far, but not quite far enough. 
In consequence, the President represented Whig principles, the 
Vice-President a rather extreme form of the very principles to 
which the Whigs were most opposed. The result was that 
when Harrison died the presidency fell into the hands of a 
man who had but a corporal’s guard of supporters in the 
nation, who proceeded to oppose all the measures of the im- 
mense majority of those who elected him. 

A somewhat similar instance was afforded in the case of 
Lincoln and Johnson. Johnson was put on the ticket largely 
for geographical reasons, and on the death of Lincoln he 
tried to reverse the policy of the party which had put him in 
office. An instance of an entirely different kind is afforded by 
Garfield and Arthur. The differences between these two party 
leaders were mainly merely factional. Each stood squarely on 
the platform of the party, and all the principles advocated 
by one were advocated by the other; yet the death of Gar- 
field meant complete overturn in the personnel of the upper 
Republican officials, because Arthur had been nominated ex- 
pressly to placate the group of party leaders who most objected 
to the nomination of Garfield. Arthur made a very good 
President, but the bitterness caused by his succession to power 
nearly tore the party in twain. It will be noted that most of 
these evils arose from the fact that the Vice-President under 
ordinary circumstances possesses so little real power. He pre- 
sides over the Senate and he has in Washington a position 
of marked social importance, but his political weight as Vice- 
President is almost nil. There is always a chance that he may 
become President. As this is only a chance it seems quite 
impossible to persuade politicians to give it proper weight. 
This certainly does not seem right. The Vice-President should, 
so far as possible, represent the same views and principles 
which have secured the nomination and election of the Presi- 
dent, and he should be a man standing well in the councils 
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of the party, trusted by his fellow party leaders, and able in 
the event of any accident to his chief to take up the work 
of the latter just where it was left. The Republican party has 
this year nominated such a man in the person of Mr. Hobart. 
But nominations of this kind have by no means always been 
the rule of recent years. No change of parties, for instance, 
could well produce a greater revolution in policy than would 
have been produced at almost any time during the last three 
years if Mr. Cleveland had died and Mr. Stevenson had suc- 
ceeded him. 

One sure way to secure this desired result would undoubt- 
edly be to increase the power of the Vice-President. He 
should always be a man who would be consulted by the Pres- 
ident on every great party question. It would be very well 
if he were given a seat in the Cabinet. It might be well if, 
in addition to his vote in the Senate in the event of a tie, he 

should be given a vote, on ordinary occasions, and perchance 
on occasions a voice in the debates. A man of the character 
of Mr. Hobart is sure to make his weight felt in an adminis- 
tration, but the power of thus exercising influence should be 
made official rather than personal. 

The present contest offers a striking illustration of the way 
in which the Vice-President ought and ought not to be nom- 
inated, and to study this it is necessary to study not only the 

“way in which the different candidates were nominated, but 
at least in outline the characters of the candidates themselves. 

For the first time in many years, indeed for the first time 
‘since parties have fairly crystallized along their present lines, 
there are three parties running, two of which support the 

“same presidential candidate but different candidates for the 
vice-presidency. Each one of these parties has carried several 
states during the last three or four years. Each party has a 
right to count upon a number of electoral votes as its own. 
Closely though the Democratic and Populistic parties have 
now approximated in their principles as enunciated in the plat- 
forms of Chicago and St. Louis, they yet do differ on certain 
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points, and neither would have any chance of beating the Re- 
publicans without the help of the other. The result has been 
a coalition, yet each party to the coalition has retained enough 
of its jealous individuality to make it refuse to accept the 
candidate of the other for the second position on the ticket. 

The Republican party stands on a normal and healthy party 
footing. It has enunciated a definite set of principles entirely 
in accord with its past actions. It has nominated on this plat- 
form a President and Vice-President, both of whom are thor- 
ough-going believers in all the party principles set forth in 
the platform upon which they stand. Mr. McKinley believes 
in sound finance,—that is, in a currency based upon gold and 
as good.as gold. So does Mr. Hobart. Mr. McKinley be- 
lieves in a protective tariff. So does Mr. Hobart. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley believes in the only method of preserving orderly lib- 
erty,—that is, in seeing that the laws are enforced at whatever 
cost. So does Mr. Hobart. In short, Mr. Hobart stands for 
precisely the same principles that are represented by Mr. Mc- 
Kinley. He is a man of weight in the community, who has 
had wide experience both in business and in politics. He is 
taking an active part in the campaign, and he will be a power 
if elected to the vice-presidency. All the elements which have 
rallied behind Mr. McKinley are just as heartily behind Mr. 
Hobart. The two represent the same forces, and they stand 
for a party with a coherent organization and a definite pur- | 
pose, to the carrying out of which they are equally pledged. 

It will be a matter of much importance to the nation that 
the next Vice-President should stand for some settled policy. 
It is an unhealthy thing to have the Vice-President and Presi- 
dent represented by principles so far apart that the succession 
of one to the place of the other means a change as radical as 
any possible party overturn. The straining and dislocation 
of our governmental institutions was very great when Tyler 
succeeded Harrison and Johnson succeeded Lincoln. In each 
case the majority of the party that had won the victory felt 
that it had been treated with scandalous treachery, for Tyler 
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grew to be as repulsive to the Whigs as Polk himself, and 
the Republicans could scarcely have hated Seymour more than 
they hated Johnson. The Vice-President has a three-fold rela- 
tion. First to the administration; next as presiding officer in 
the Senate, where he should be a man of dignity and force; 
and third in his social position, for socially he ranks second 
to the President alone. Mr. Morton was in every way an 
admirable Vice-President under General Harrison, and had he 
succeeded to the presidential chair there would have been no 
break in the great policies which were being pushed forward 
by the administration. But during Mr. Cleveland’s two incum- 
bencies Messrs. Hendricks and Stevenson have represented, not 
merely hostile factions, but principles and interests from which 
he was sundered by a gulf quite as great as that which divided 
him from his normal party foes. Mr. Sewall would make a 
colorless Vice-President, and were he at any time to succeed 
Mr. Bryan in the White House would travel Mr. Bryan’s 
path only with extreme reluctance and under duress. Mr. 
Watson would be a more startling, more attractive, and more 
dangerous figure, for if he got the chance he would lash the 
nation with a whip of scorpions, while Mr. Bryan would be 
content with the torture of ordinary thongs. 

Finally, Mr. Hobart would typify as strongly as Mr. Mc- 
Kinley himself what was best in the Republican party and in 


the nation, and would stand as one of the known champions 


of his party on the very questions at issue in the present elec- 
tion. He is a man whose advice would be sought by all who 


"are prominent in the administration. In short, he would be 


the kind of man whom the electors are certain to choose as 


“.*Vice-President. if they exercise their choice rationally. 


The men who left the Republican party because of the nom- 
ination of McKinley would have left it just as quickly if Hobart 
had been nominated. They do not believe in sound finance, 
and though many of the bolters object to anarchy and favor 
protection, they feel that in this crisis their personal desires 
must be repressed and that they are conscientiously bound to 
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support the depreciated dollar even at the cost of incidentally 
supporting the principles of a low tariff and the doctrine that 
a mob should be allowed to do what it likes with immunity. 
There are many advocates of clipped or depreciated money who 
are rather sorry to see the demand for such currency coupled 
with a demand for more lawlessness and an abandonment by 
the government of the police functions which are the essential 
attributes of civilization; but they have overcome their reluc- 
tance, feeling that on the whole it is more important that the 
money of the nation should be unsound than that its laws 
should be obeyed. People who feel this way are just as much 
opposed to Mr. Hobart as to Mr. McKinley. They object to 
the platform upon which the two men stand, and they object 
as much to the character of one man as to the character of 
the other. They are repelled by Mr. McKinley’s allegiance 
to the cause of sound money, and find nothing to propitiate 
them in Hobart’s uncompromisingly honest attitude on the 
same question. There is no reason whatever why any voter 
who would wish to vote against the one should favor the other, 
or vice versa. 

When we cross the political line all this is changed. On the 
leading issue of the campaign the entire triangle of candidates 
are a unit. Mr. Bryan, the nominee for the presidency, and 
Messrs. Sewall and Watson, the nominees for the vice-presi- 
dency, are almost equally devoted adherents of the light- 
weight dollar and of a currency which shall not force a man 
to repay what he has borrowed, and shall punish the wrong- 
headed laborer, who expects to be paid his wages in money 
worth something, as heavily as the business man or farmer who 
is so immoral as to wish to pay his debts. All three are be- 
lievers in that old-world school of finance which appears under 
such protean changes of policy, always desiring the increase 
of the circulating medium, but differing as to the means, which 
in one age takes the form of putting base metal in with the 
good, or of clipping the good, and in another assumes the guise 
of fiat money, or the free coinage of silver. On this currency 
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question they are substantially alike, agreeing (as one of their 
adherents picturesquely put it, in arguing in favor of that 
form of abundant currency which has as its highest exponent 
the money of the late Confederacy) that “the money which 
was good enough for the soldiers of Washington is good enough 
for us.” As a matter of fact the soldiers of Washington 
were not at all grateful for the money which the loud-mouthed 
predecessors of Mr. Bryan and his kind then thought ‘“‘good 
enough” for them. The money with which the veterans of 
Washington were paid was worth two cents on the dollar, and 
as yet neither Mr. Bryan, Mr. Sewall, nor Mr. Watson has ad- 
vocated a two-cent copper dollar. Still, they are striving to- 
ward this ideal, and in their advocacy of the fifty cent dollar 
they are one. 

But beyond this they begin to differ. Mr. Sewall distinctly 
sags behind the leader of the spike team, Mr. Bryan, and still 
more dictinctly behind his rival, or running mate, or whatever 
one may choose to call him, the Hon. Thomas Watson. There 
is far more regard for the essential fitness of things in a 
ticket which contains Mr. Bryan and Mr. Watson than one 
which contains Mr. Bryan and Mr. Sewall. Mr. Watson is 
a man of Mr. Bryan’s type, only a little more so. But Mr. 
Sewall is of a different type, and possesses many attributes 
which must make association with him exceedingly painful, not 
“merely to Mr. Watson, but to Mr. Bryan himself. He is a 
well-to-do man. Indeed in many communities he would be 
called a rich man. He is a banker, a railroad man, a ship- 
builder, and has been successful in business. Now if Mr. Bryan 
and Mr. Watson really stand for any principle it is hostility 
“to this kind of success. Thrift, industry, and business energy 
are qualities which are quite incompatible with true Populistic 
feeling. Payment of debts, like the suppression of riots, is 
abhorrent to the Populistic mind. Such conduct strikes the 
Populist as immoral. Mr. Bryan made his appearance in Con- 
gress with two colleagues elected on the same ticket, one of 
whom stated to the present writer that no honest man ever 
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earned $5000 a year; that whoever got that amount stole it. 
Mr. Sewall has earned many times $5000 a year. He is a 
prosperous capitalist. Populism never prospers save where 
men are unprosperous, and your true Populist is especially in- 
tolerant of business success. If a man is a successful business 
man he at once calls him a plutocrat. 

He makes only one exception. A miner or speculator in 
mines may be many times a millionaire and yet remain in good 
standing in the Populist party. The Populist has ineradically 
fixed in his mind the belief that silver is a cheap metal, and 
that silver money is, while not fiat money, still a long step to- 
ward it. Silver is connected in his mind with scaling down 
debts, the partial repudiation of obligations, and other measures 
aimed at those odious moneyed tyrants who lend money to 
persons who insist upon borrowing, or who have put their 
ill-gotten gains in saving banks and kindred wicked institu- 
tions for the encouragement of the vice of thrift. These 
pleasurable associations quite outweigh, with the Populist, the 
fact that the silver man himself is rich. He is even for the 
moment blind to the further fact that these pro-silver men, like 
Senator Stewart, Governor Altgeld, and their compeers, stren- 
uously insist that the obligations to themselves shall be liqui- 
dated in gold; indeed this particular idiosyncrasy of the silver 
leaders is not much frowned upon by the bulk of the Populists, 
because it has at least the merit of savoring strongly of “doing” 
one’s creditors. Not even the fact that rich silver mine owners 
may have earned their money honestly can outweigh the other 
fact that they champion a species of currency which will make 
most thrifty and honest men poorer, in the minds of the truly 
logical Populist. 

But Mr. Sewall has no fictitious advantage in the way of 
owing his wealth to silver. He has made his money precisely 
as the most loathed reprobate of Wall Street—or of New 
York, which the average Populist regards as synonymous with 
Wall Street—has made his. The average Populist does not 
draw fine distinctions. There are in New York, as in other 
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large cities, scoundrels of great wealth who have made their 
money by means skilfully calculated to come just outside the 
line of criminality. There are other men who have made their 
money exactly as the successful miner or farmer makes his,— 
that is, by the exercise of shrewdness, business daring, energy 
and thrift. But the Populist draws no line of division between 
these two classes. They have made money, and that is enough. 
One may have built railroads and the other wrecked them, but 
they are both railroad men in his eyes, and that is all. One 
may have swindled his creditors, and the other built up a bank 
which has been of incalculable benefit to all who have had deal- 
ings with it, but to the Populist they are both gold bugs, and 
as such noxious. Mr. Sewall is the type of man the contem- 
plation of which usually throws a Populist orator into spasms. 
But it happens that he believes in free silver, just as other very 
respectable men believe in spirit rapping, or the faith-cure, or 
Buddhism, or pilgrimages to Lourdes, or the foot of a grave- 
yard rabbit. There are very able men and very lovely women 
who believe in each or all of these, and there are a much larger 
number who believe in free silver. Had they lived in the days 
of Sparta they would have believed in free iron, iron coin 
being at that time the cheapest circulating medium, the adop- 
tion of which would give the greatest expansion of the cur- 
_rency. But they have been dragged on by the slow procession 
of the centuries, and now they believe only in free silver. It 
is a belief which is compatible with all the domestic virtues, 
and even occasionally with very good capacities as a public 
servant. Mr. Sewall doubtless stands as one of these men. 
_ He can hardly be happy, planted firmly as he is, on the Chicago 
“platform. In the minds of most thrifty, hard-working men, 
who are’given to thinking at all about public questions, the 
free-silver plank is very far from being the most rotten of the 
many rotten planks put together with such perverted skill by 
the Chicago architects. A platform which declares in favor 
of free and unlimited rioting and which has the same strenuous 
objection to the exercise of the police power by the general 
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government that is felt in the circles presided over by Herr 
Most, Eugene V. Debs, and all the people whose pictures ap- 
pear in the detective bureaus of our great cities, cannot appeal 
to persons who have gone beyond the unpolished-stone period 
of civilization. 

The men who object to what they style “government by in- 
junction” are, as regards the essential principles of government, 
in hearty sympathy with their remote skin-clad ancestors who 
lived in caves, fought one another with stone-headed axes, and 
ate the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros. They are interesting 
as representing a geological survival, but they are dangerous 
whenever there is the least chance of their making the prin- 
ciples of this ages-buried past living factors in our present 
life. They are not in sympathy with men of good minds and 
sound civic morality. It is not a nice thing to wish to pay 
one’s debts in coins worth fifty cents on the dollar, but it is 
a much less nice thing to wish to plunge one’s country into 
anarchy by providing that the law shall only protect the law- 
less and frown scornfully on the law-abiding. There is a good 
_ deal of mushy sentiment in the world, and there are always a 
certain number of people whose minds are weak and whose 
emotions are strong and who effervesce with sympathy toward 
any man who does wrong, and with indignation against any 
man who chastises the criminal for having done wrong. These 
emotionalists, moreover, are always reinforced by that large 
body of men who themselves wish to do wrong, and who are 
not sentimental at all, but, on the contrary, very practical. It 
is rarely that these two classes control a great political party, 
but at Chicago this became an accomplished fact. 

Furthermore, the Chicago convention attacked the Supreme 
Court. Again this represents a species of atavism,—that is, 
of recurrence to the ways of thought of remote barbarian an- 
cestors. Savages do not like an independent and upright ju- 
diciary. They want the judge to decide their way, and if he 
does not, they want to behead him. The Populists experience 
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much the same emotions when they realize that the judiciary 
stands between them and plunder. 

Now on all these points Mr. Sewall can hardly feel complete 
sympathy with his temporary allies. He is very anxious that 
the Populists shall vote for him for Vice-President, and of 
course he feels a kindly emotion toward those who do intend 
to vote for him. He would doubtless pardon much heresy of 
political belief in any member of the electoral college who 
feels that Sewall is his friend, not Watson,—Codlin, not Short. 
He has, of course a vein of the erratic in his character, or 
otherwise he would not be in such company at all, and would 
have no quality that would recommend him to them. But on 
the whole his sympathies must lie with the man who saves 
money rather than with the man who proposes to take away 
the money when it has been saved, and with the policeman 
who arrests a violent criminal rather than with the criminal. 
Such sympathy puts him at a disadvantage in the Populist 
camp. He is loud in his professions of belief in the remark- 
able series of principles for which he is supposed to stand, but 
his protestations ring rather hollow. The average supporter 
of Bryan doubtless intends to support Sewall, for he thinks 
him an unimportant tail to the Bryan kite. But, though unim- 
portant, he regards him with a slight feeling of irritation, as 

_ being at the best a rather ludicrous contrast to the rest of the 
kite. He contributes no element of strength to the Bryan 
ticket, for other men who work hard and wish to enjoy the 
’ fruits of their toil simply regard him as a renegade, and the 
average Populist, or Populistic Democrat, does not like him, 
-.and accepts him simply because he fears not doing so may 
jeopardize Bryan’s chances. He is in the uncomfortable posi- 
tion always held by the respectable theorist who gets caught 
in a revolutionary movement and has to wedge nervously up 
into the front rank with the gentlemen who are not troubled 
by any of his scruples, and who really do think that it is all 
very fine and glorious. In fact Mr. Sewall is much the least 
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picturesque and the least appropriate figure on the platform 
or platforms upon which Mr. Bryan is standing. 

Mr. Watson, whose enemies now call him a Georgia cracker, 
is in reality a far more suitable companion for Mr. Bryan in 
such a contest. It must be said, however, that if virtue always 
received its reward Mr. Watson and not Mr. Bryan would 
stand at the head of the ticket. In the language of mathema- 
ticians Mr. Watson merely represents Mr. Bryan raised several 
powers. The same is true of the Populist as compared to the 
Democratic platform. Mr. Bryan may affect to believe that 
free silver does represent the ultimate goal, and that his friends 
do not intend to go further in the direction of fiat money. Mr. 
Watson’s friends, the middle-of-the-road Populists, are much 
more fearless and much more logical. They are willing to 
accept silver as a temporary makeshift, but they want a cur- 
rency based on corn and cotton next, and ultimately a currency 
based on the desires of the people who issue it. The states- 
manlike utterance of that great financier, Mr. Bryan’s chief 
rival for the nomination and at present his foremost supporter, 
Mr. Bland, to the effect that he would “wipe out the national 
debt as with a sponge,’”’ meets with their cordial approval as 
far as it goes, but they object to the qualification before the 
word “debt.” In wiping out debts they do not wish to halt 
merely at the national debt. The Populists indorsed Bryan 
as the best they could get; but they hated Sewall so that they 
took the extraordinary step of nominating the Vice-President 
before the President so as to make sure of a really acceptable 
man in the person of Watson. 

With Mr. Bryan denunciation of the gold bug and the banker 
is largely a mere form of intellectual entertainment; but with 
“Mr. Watson it represents an almost ferocious conviction. 
Someone has said that Mr. Watson, like Mr. Tillman, is an 
embodied retribution on the South for having failed to educate 
the cracker, the poor white who gives iin his strength. It 
would ill beseem any dweller in cities of the North, especially 
any dweller in the city of Tammany, to reproach the South 
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with having failed to educate anybody. But Mr. Watson is 
certainly an awkward man for a community to develop. He 
is infinitely more in earnest than is Mr. Bryan. Mr. Watson’s 
followers belong to that school of southern Populists who 
honestly believe that the respectable and commonplace people 
who own banks, railroads, dry-goods stores, factories, and 
the like, are persons with many of the mental and social at- 
tributes that unpleasantly distinguished Heliogabalus, Nero, 
Caligula, and other worthies of later Rome. Not only do 
they believe this, but they say it with appalling frankness. They 
are very sincere as a rule, or at least the rank and file are. 
They are also very suspicious. They distrust anything they 
cannot understand; and as they understand but little this opens 
a very wide field for distrust. They are apt to be emotionally 
religious. If not, they are then at least atheists of an archaic 
type.* Refinement and comfort they are apt to consider quite 
as objectionable as immorality. That a man should change 
his clothes in the evening, that he should dine at any other 
hour than noon, impress these good people as being symptoms 
of depravity instead of merely trivial. A taste for learning and 
cultivated friends, and a tendency. to bathe frequently, cause 
them the deepest suspicion. A well-to-do man they regard 
with jealous distrust, and if they cannot be well-to-do them- 
selves, at least they hope to make matters uncomfortable for 
those that are. They possess many strong, rugged virtues, but 
they are quite impossible politically, because they always con- 
found the essentials and the non-essentials, and though they 
often make war on vice, they rather prefer making war upon 
prosperity and refinement. 

Mr. Watson was in a sense born out of place when he was 
born in Georgia, for in Georgia the regular Democracy, while 
it has accepted the principles of the Populists, has made war 
on their personnel, and in every way strives to press them down, 
Far better for Mr. Watson would it have been could he have 
been born in the adjacent State of South Carolina, where the 
Populists swallowed the Democrats with a gulp. Senator 
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Tillman, the great Populist or Democratic orator from South 
Carolina, possesses an untrammelled tongue any middle-of-the- 
road man would envy: and moreover Mr. Tillman’s brother 
has been frequently elected to Congress upon the issue that he 
never wore either an overcoat or an undershirt, an issue which 
any Populist statesman finds readily comprehensible, and which 
he would recognize at first glance as being strong before the 
people. It needs a certain amount of mental subtlety to ap- 
preciate that it is for one’s interest to support a man because 
he is honest and has broad views about coast defenses and the 
navy, and other similar subjects; but it does not need any 
mind at all to have one’s prejudices stirred in favor of a states- 
man whose claim to the title rests upon his indifference to the 
requirements of civilized dress. 

Altogether Mr. Watson, with his sincerity, his frankness, 
his extreme suspiciousness, his distrust of anything he cannot 
understand, and the feeling he encourages against all the ele- 
gancies and decencies of civilized life, is an interesting per- 
sonage. He represents the real thing, while Bryan after all 
is more or less a sham and a compromise. Mr. Watson would, 
at a blow, destroy all banks and bankers, with a cheerful, albeit 
vague, belief that thereby he was in some abstruse way benefit- 
ing the people at large. And he would do this with the simple 
sincerity and faith of an African savage who tries to benefit 
his tribe by a sufficiency of human sacrifices. But Mr. Bryan 
would be beset by ugly doubts when he came to put into effect 
all the mischievous beliefs of his followers, and Mr. Sewall 
would doubtless be frankly miserable if it ever became neces- 
sary for him to take a lead in such matters. Mr. Watson really 
ought to be the first man on the ticket, with Mr. Bryan second; 
for he is much the superior in boldness, in thoroughgoing ac- 
ceptance of his principles according to their logical conclusions, 
and in sincerity of faith. It is impossible not to regret that 
the Democrats and Populists should not have put forward in 
the first place the man who genuinely represents their ideas. 

However, it is even doubtful whether Mr. Watson will re- 
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ceive the support to which he is entitled as a vice-presidential 
candidate. In the South the Populists have been so crushed 
under the heel of the Democrats, and have bitten that heel 
with such eager venom, that they dislike entering into a coali- 
tion with them; but in the south the Democrats will generally 
control the election machinery. In the far West, and generally 
in those States where the Populist wing of the new alliance 
is ascendant, the Populists have no special hatred of the Dem- 
ocrats. They know that their principles are substantially iden- 
tical, and they think it best to support the man who seems to 
represent the majority faction among the various factions that 
stand behind Bryan. 

As a consequence of this curious condition of affairs there 
are several interesting possibilities open. The electoral college 
consists’ of the men elected at the polls in the various States 
to record the decrees of the majorities in those States, and it 
has grown to be an axiom of politics that they must merely 
register the will of the men who elected them. But it does 
seem possible that in the present election some of the electors 
may return to the old principles of a century ago and exercise 
at least a limited discretion in casting their votes. In a State 
like Nebraska, for instance, it looks as though it would be 
possible that the electoral ticket on the anti-Republican side 


_ would be composed of four Bryan and Watson men and four 
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Bryan and Sewall men. Now in the event of Bryan having 
more votes than McKinley—that is, in the event of the coun- 
try showing strong Bedlamite tendencies next November—it 
might be that a split between Sewall and Watson would give 
a plurality to Hobart, and in such event it is hardly conceivable 
that some of the electors would not exercise their discretion 
by changing their votes. If they did not, we might then again 
see a return to the early and profoundly interesting practice of 
our fathers and witness a President chosen by one party and 
a Vice-President by the other. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood, however, that these 
are merely interesting speculations as to what might occur in 
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a hopelessly improbable contingency. I am a good American, 
with a profound belief in my countrymen, and I have no idea 
that they will deliberately lower themselves to a level beneath 
that of a South American Republic, by voting for the farrago 
of sinister nonsense which the Populistic-Democratic politi- 
cians at Chicago chose to set up as embodying the principles 
of their party, and for the amiable and windy demagogue who 
stands upon that platform. Many entirely honest and intelli- 
gent men have been misled by the silver talk, and have for the 
moment joined the ranks of the ignorant, the vicious and the 
wrong-headed. These men of character and capacity are 
blinded by their own misfortunes, or their own needs, or else 
they have never fairly looked into the matter for themselves, 
being, like most men, whether in “gold’’ or “silver”? communi- 
ties, content to follow the opinion of those they are accustomed 
to trust. After full and fair inquiry these men, I am sure, 
whether they live in Maine, in Tennessee, or in Oregon, will 
come out on the side of honest money. The shiftless and vicious 
and the honest but hopelessly ignorant and puzzle-headed voters 
cannot be reached; but the average farmer, the average busi- 
ness man, the average workman—in short, the average Amer- 
ican—will always stand up for honesty and decency when he 
can once satisfy himself as to the side on which they are to be 
found. 
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Xx 
HOW NOT TO HELP OUR POORER BROTHER’ 


FTER the publication of my article in the September 

Review of Reviews on the vice-presidential candidates, 

I received the following very manly, and very cour- 
teous, letter from the Honorable Thomas Watson, then the 
candidate with Mr. Bryan on the Populist ticket for Vice- 
President. I publish it with his permission: 


Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 

It pains me to be misunderstood by those whose good opinion 
I respect, and upon reading your trenchant article in the Sep- 
tember number of the Review of Reviews the impulse was 
strong to write to you. 

When you take your stand for honester government and for 
juster laws in New York, as you have so courageously done, 
your motives must be the same as mine—for you do not need 
the money your office gives you. I can understand, instinc- 


tively, what you feel—what your motives are. You merely 


obey a law of your nature which puts you into mortal combat 
with what you think is wrong. You fight because: your own 
sense of self-respect and self-loyalty compels you to fight. Is 
not this so? 

If in Georgia and throughout the South we have conditions 
as intolerable as those that surround you in New York, can 
you not realize why I make war upon them? 

Tammany itself has grown great because mistaken leaders 
of the southern Democracy catered to its Kellys and Crokers 
and feared to defy them. 

+ Review of Reviews, January, 18097. 
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The first “roast” I ever got from the Democratic press of 
this State followed a speech I had made denouncing Tammany, 
and denouncing the craven leaders who obeyed Tammany. 

It is astonishing how one honest man may honestly misjudge 
another. 

My creed does not lead me to dislike the men who run a 
bank, a factory, a railroad or a foundry. I do not hate a man 
for owning a bond, and having a bank account, or having cash 
loaned at interest. 

Upon the other hand, I think each should make all the profit 
in business he fairly can; but I do believe that the banks should 
not exercise the sovereign power of issuing money, and I do 
believe that all special privileges granted, and all exemption 
from taxation, work infinite harm. I do believe that the wealth 
of the Republic is practically free from federal taxation, and 
that the burdens of government fall upon the shoulders of those 
least able to bear them. 

If you could spend an evening with me among my books 
and amid my family, I feel quite sure you would not again 
class me with those who make war upon the “decencies and 
elegancies of civilized life.’”’. And if you could attend one of 
my great political meetings in Georgia, and see the good men 
and good women who believe in Populism, you would not con- 
tinue to class them with those who vote for candidates upon the 
“no undershirt” platform. 

In other words, if you understood me and mine your judg- 
ment of us would be different. 

The “cracker” of the South is simply the man who did not 
buy slaves to do his work. He did it all himself—like a man. 
Some of our best generals in war, and magistrates in peace, 
have come from the “cracker” class. As a matter of fact, 
however, my own people, from my father back to Revolu- 
tionary times, were slave owners and land owners. In the 
first meeting held in Georgia to express sympathy with the 
Boston patriots my great-great-grandfather bore a prominent 
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part, and in the first State legislature ever convened in Georgia 
one of my ancestors was the representative of his county. 

My grandfather was wealthy, and so was my father. My 
boyhood was spent in the idleness of a rich man’s son. It was 
not till I was in my teens that misfortune overtook us, sent us 
homeless into the world, and deprived me of the thorough col- 
legiate training my father intended for me. 

At sixteen years of age I thus had to commence life money- 
less, and the weary years I spent among the poor, the kindness 
I received in their homes, and the acquaintance I made with 
the hardship of their lives, gave me that profound sympathy 
for them which I yet retain—though I am no longer poor 
myself. 

Pardon the liberty I take in intruding this letter upon you. 
I have followed your work in New York with admiring sym-. 
pathy, and have frequently written of it in my paper. While 
hundreds of miles separate us, and our tasks and methods have 
been widely different, I must still believe that we have much 
in common, and that the ruling force which actuates us both 
is to challenge wrong and to fight the battles of good govern- 
ment, 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Tuos, E. Watson. 


Tuompson, Ga., August 30, 1896. 


I intended to draw a very sharp line between Mr. Watson 
and many of those associated with him in the same movement ; 
and certain of the sentences which he quotes as if they were 
meant to apply to him were, on the contrary, meant to apply 
generally to the agitators who proclaimed both him and Mr. 
Bryan as their champions, and especially to many of the men 
who were running on the Populist tickets in different States. 
To Mr. Watson’s own sincerity and courage I thought I had 
paid full tribute, and if I failed in any way I wish to make 
good that failure. I was in Washington when Mr. Watson 
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was in Congress, and I know how highly he was esteemed 
personally by his colleagues, even by those differing very widely 
from him in matters of principle. The stanchest friends of 
order and decent government fully and cordially recognized Mr. 
Watson’s honesty and good faith—men, for instance, like 
Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, and Representative Bellamy 
Storer of Ohio. Moreover, I sympathize as little as Mr. Wat- 
son with denunciation of the “cracker,” and I may mention 
that one of my forefathers was the first Revolutionary Gov- 
ernor of Georgia at the time that Mr. Watson’s ancestor sat 
in the first Revolutionary legislature of the State. Mr. Watson 
himself embodies not a few of the very attributes the lack of 
which we feel so keenly in many of our public men. He is 
brave, he is earnest, he is honest, he is disinterested. For 
many of the wrongs which he wishes to remedy, I, too, believe 
that a remedy can be found, and for this purpose I would 
gladly strike hands with him. All this makes it a matter of 
the keenest regret that he should advocate certain remedies 
that we deem even worse than the wrongs complained of, and 
should strive in darkling ways to correct other wrongs, or 
rather inequalities and sufferings, which exist, not because of 
the shortcomings of society, but because of the existence of 
human nature itself. 

There are plenty of ugly things about wealth and its pos- 
sessors in the present age, and I suppose there have been in 
all ages. There are many rich people who so utterly lack pa- 
triotism, or show such sordid and selfish traits of character, 
or lead such mean and vacuous lives, that all right-minded 
men must look upon them with angry contempt; but, on the 
whole, the thrifty are apt to be better citizens than the thrift- 
less ; and the worst capitalist cannot harm laboring men as they 
are harmed by demagogues. As the people of a State grow 
more and more intelligent the State itself may be able to play 
a larger and larger part in the life of the community, while at 
the same time individual effort may be given freer and less 
restricted movement along certain lines; but it is utterly unsafe 
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to give the State more than the minimum of power just so 
long as it contains masses of men who can be moved by the 
pleas and denunciations of the average Socialist leader of 
to-day. There may be better schemes of taxation than those 
at present employed; it may be wise to devise inheritance 


_ taxes, and to impose regulations on the kinds of business which 


can be carried on only under the especial protection of the 
State; and where there is a real abuse by wealth it needs to 
be, and in this country generally has been, promptly done away 
with; but the first lesson to teach the poor man is that, as a 
whole, the wealth in the community is distinctly beneficial 
to him; that he is better off in the long run because other 
men are well off and that the surest way to destroy what 


“measure of prosperity he may have is to paralyze industry 


and the well-being of those men who have achieved success. 

I am not an empiricist; I would no more deny that some- 
times human affairs can be much bettered by legislation than 
I would affirm that they can always be so bettered. I would no 
more make a fetish of unrestricted individualism than I would 
admit the power of the State offhand and radically to recon- 
struct society. It may become necessary to interfere even 
more than we have done with the right of private contract, 
and to shackle cunning as we have shackled force. All I in- 
sist upon is that we must be sure of our ground before trying 
to get any legislation at all, and that we must not expect too 
much from this legislation, nor refuse to better ourselves a 
little because we cannot accomplish everything at a jump. 
Above all, it is criminal to excite anger and discontent without 
proposing a remedy, or only proposing a false remedy. The 
worst foe of the poor man is the labor leader, whether philan- 
thropist or politician, who tries to teach him that he is a vic- 
tim of conspiracy and injustice, when in reality he is merely 
working out his fate with blood and sweat as the immense 
majority of men who are worthy of the name always have done 
and always will have to do. 

The difference between what can and what cannot be done 
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by law is well exemplified by our experience with the negro 
problem, an experience of which Mr. Watson must have ample 
practical knowledge. The negroes were formerly held in 
slavery. This was a wrong which legislation could remedy, 
and which could not be remedied except by legislation. Ac- 
cordingly they were set free by law. This having been done, 
many of their friends believed that in some way, by additional 
legislation, we could at once put them on an intellectual, social, 
and business equality with the whites. The effort has failed 
completely. In large sections of the country the negroes are 
not treated as they should be treated, and politically in particu- 
lar the frauds upon them have been so gross and shameful 
as to awaken not merely indignation but bitter wrath; yet the 
best friends of the negro admit that his hope lies, not in legis- 
lation, but in the constant working of those often unseen forces 
of the national life which are greater than all legislation. 

It is but rarely that great advances in general social well- 
being can be made by the adoption of some far-reaching scheme, 
legislative or otherwise; normally they come only by gradual 
growth, and by incessant effort to do first one thing, then an- 
other, and then another. Quack remedies of the universal 
cure-all type are generally as noxious to the body politic as to 
the body corporal. 

Often the head-in-the-air social reformers, because people 
of sane and wholesome minds will not favor their wild schemes, 
themselves decline to favor schemes for practical reform. For 
the last two years there has been an honest effort in New York 
to give the city good government, and to work intelligently 
for better social conditions, especially in the poorest quarters. 
We have cleaned the streets; we have broken the power of the 
ward boss and the saloon-keeper to work injustice; we have 
destroyed the most hideous of the tenement houses in which poor 
people are huddled like swine in a sty; we have made parks 
and playgrounds for the children in the crowded quarters; in 
every possible way we have striven to make life easier and 
healthier, and to give man and woman a chance to do their 
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best work; while at the same time we have warred steadily 
against the pauper-producing, maudlin philanthropy of the free 
soup-kitchen and tramp lodging-house kind. In all this we 
have had practically no help from either the parlor socialists or 
the scarcely more noxious beer-room socialists who are always 
howling about the selfishness of the rich and their unwilling- 


_ ness to do anything for those who are less well off. 


There are certain labor unions, certain bodies of organized 
labor—notably those admirable organizations which include 
the railway conductors, the locomotive engineers and the fire- 
men—which to my mind embody almost the best hope that 
there is for healthy national growth in the future; but bitter 
experience has taught men who work for reform in New York 
that the average labor leader, the average demagogue who 
shouts for a depreciated currency, or for the overthrow of the 
rich, will not do anything to help those who honestly strive to 
make better our civic conditions. There are immense numbers 
of workingmen to whom we can appeal with perfect confi- 
dence; but too often we find that a large proportion of the 
men who style themselves leaders of organized labor are in- 
fluenced only by sullen short-sighted hatred of what they do not 
understand, and are deaf to all appeals, whether to their na- 
tional or to their civic patriotism. 

What I most grudge in all this is the fact that sincere and 


- zealous men of high character and honest purpose, men like 


Mr. Watson, men and women such as those he describes as 
attending his Populist meetings, or such as are to be found in 
all strata of our society, from the employer to the hardest- 
worked day laborer, go astray in their methods, and are thereby 
prevented from doing the full work for good they ought to. 
When a man goes on the wrong road himself he can do very 
little to guide others aright, even though these others are also 


on the wrong road. There are many wrongs to be righted; 


there are many measures of relief to be pushed; and it is a 
pity that when we are fighting what is bad and championing 
what is good, the men who ought to be our most effective 
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allies should deprive themselves of usefulness by the wrong- 
headedness of their position. Rich men and poor men both do 
wrong on occasions, and whenever a specific instance of this 
can be pointed out all citizens alike should join in punishing 
the wrong-doer. Honesty and right-mindedness should be the 
tests; not wealth or poverty. 

In our municipal administration here in New York we 
have acted with an equal hand toward wrong-doers of high 
and low degree. The Board of Health condemns the tenement- 
house property of the rich landowner, whether this landowner 
be priest or layman, banker or railroad president, lawyer or 
manager of a real estate business; and it pays no heed to 
the intercession of any politician, whether this politician be 
Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Gentile. At the same time the 
Police Department promptly suppresses, not only the criminal, 
but the rioter. In other words, we do strict justice. We feel 
we are defrauded of help to which we are entitled when men 
who ought to assist in any work to better the condition of 
the people decline to aid us because their brains are turned 
by dreams only worthy of a European revolutionist. 

Many workingmen look with distrust upon laws which really 
would help them; laws for the intelligent restriction of immi- 
gration, for instance. I have no sympathy with mere dislike 
of immigrants; there are classes and even nationalities of them 
which stand at least on an equality with the citizens of native 
birth, as the last election showed. But in the interest of our 
workingmen we must in the end keep out laborers who are 
ignorant, vicious, and with low standards of life and comfort, 
just as we have shut out the Chinese. 

Often labor leaders and the like denounce the present condi- 
tions of society, and especially of our political life, for short- 
comings which they themselves have been instrumental in. 
causing. In our cities the misgovernment is due, not to the 
misdeeds of the rich, but to the low standard of honesty and 
morality among citizens generally; and nothing helps the cor- 
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rupt politician more than substituting either wealth or pov- 
erty for honesty as the standard by which to try a candi- 
date. A few months ago a socialistic reformer in New York 
was denouncing the corruption caused by rich men because a 
certain judge was suspected of giving information in advance 
as to a decision in a case involving the interests of a great 
corporation. Now this judge had been elected some years 
previously, mainly because he was supposed to be a representa- 
tive of the “poor man”; and the socialistic reformer himself, 
a year ago, was opposing the election of Mr. Beaman as judge 
because he was one of the firm of Evarts & Choate, who were 
friends of various millionaires and were counsel for various 
corporations. But if Mr. Beaman had been elected judge no 
human being, rich or poor, would have dared so much as hint 
at his doing anything improper. 

Something can be done by good laws; more can be done by 
honest administration of the laws; but most of all can be done 
by frowning resolutely upon the preachers of vague discon- 
tent; and by upholding the true doctrine of self-reliance, self- 
help, and self-mastery. This doctrine sets forth many things. 
Among them is the fact that though a man can occasionally 
be helped when he stumbles, yet that it is useless to try to 
carry him when he will not or cannot walk; and worse than 
useless to try to bring down the work and reward of the thrifty 
and intelligent to the level of the capacity of the weak, the 
shiftless, and the idle. It further shows that the maudlin 
philanthropist and the maudlin sentimentalist are almost as 
noxious as the demagogue, and that it is even more necessary 
to temper mercy with justice than justice with mercy. 

The worst lesson that can be taught a man is to rely upon 
others and. to whine over his sufferings. If an American is 
to amount to anything he must rely upon himself, and not 
upon the State; he must take pride in his own work, instead 
of sitting idle to envy the luck of others; he must face life 
with resolute courage, win victory if he can, and accept defeat 
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if he must, without seeking to place on his fellow-men a re- 
sponsibility which is not theirs. 

Let me say in conclusion, that I do not write in the least 
from the standpoint of those whose association is purely with 
what are called the wealthy classes. The men with whom I have 
worked and associated most closely during the last couple of 
years here in New York, with whom I have shared what is at 
least an earnest desire to better social and civic conditions 
(neither blinking what is evil nor being misled by the apostles 
of a false remedy), and with whose opinions as to what is 
right and practical my own in the main agree, are not cap- 
italists, save as all men who by toil earn, and with prudence 
save, money are capitalists. They include reporters on the 
daily papers, editors of magazines, as well as of newspapers, 
principals in the public schools, young lawyers, young archi- 
tects, young doctors, young men of business, who are strug- 
gling to rise in their profession by dint of faithful work, but 
who give some. of their time to doing what they can for the 
city, and a number of priests and clergymen; but as it happens 
the list does not include any man of great wealth, or any of 
those men whose names are in the public mind identified with 
great business corporations. Most of them have at one time 
or another in their lives faced poverty and know what it is; 
none of them are more than well-to-do. They include Catho- 
lics and Protestants, Jews, and men who would be regarded 
as heterodox by professors of most recognized creeds; some 
of them were born on this side, others are of foreign birth; 
but they are all Americans, heart and soul, who fight out for 
themselves the battles of their own lives, meeting sometimes 
defeat and sometimes victory. They neither forget that man 
does owe a duty to his fellows, and should strive to do what 
he can to increase the well-being of the community; nor yet do 
they forget that in the long run the only way to help people 
is to make them help themselves. They are prepared to try 
any properly guarded legislative remedy for ills which they 
believe can be remedied; but they perceive clearly that it is 
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both foolish and wicked to teach the average man who is not 
well off that some wrong or injustice has been done him, and 
that he should hope for redress elsewhere than in his own in- 
dustry, honesty, and intelligence. 


XI 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE* 


purely academic standpoint, but-as a broad, general 

principle of living policy. It is to be justified not by 
precedent merely, but by the needs of the nation and the true 
interests of Western civilization. It, of course, adds strength 
to our position at this moment to show that the action of the 
national authorities is warranted by the actions of their pred- 
ecessors on like occasions in time past, and that the line of 
policy we are now pursuing is that which has been pursued 
by all our statesmen of note since the republic grew sufficiently 
powerful to make what it said of weight in foreign affairs. 
But even if in time past we had been as blind to the national 
honor and welfare as are the men who at the present day 
champion the anti-American side of the Venezuelan question, 
it would now be necessary for statesmen who were both far- 
sighted and patriotic to enunciate the principles for which the 
Monroe Doctrine stands. In other words, if the Monroe Doc- 
trine did not already exist it would be necessary forthwith to 
create it. 

Let us first of all clear the question at issue by brushing 
away one or two false objections. Lord Salisbury at first put 
in emphatic words his refusal in any way to recognize the 
Monroe Doctrine as part of the law of nations or as. binding 
upon Great Britain. Most British statesmen and _ publicists 
followed his lead; but recently a goodly number have shown 
an inclination to acquiesce in the views of Lord Salisbury’s 
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colleague, Mr. Chamberlain, who announces, with bland in- 
difference to the expressed opinion of his nominal chief, that 
England does recognize the existence of the Monroe Doctrine 
and never thought of ignoring it. Lord Salisbury himself has 
recently shown symptoms of changing ground and taking this 
position; while Mr. Balfour has gone still farther in the right 
direction, and the Liberal leaders farther yet. It is not very 
important to us how far Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain 
may diverge in their views, although, of course, in the inter- 
ests of the English-speaking peoples and of peace between 
England and the United States, we trust that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s position will be sustained by Great Britain. But the atti- 
tude of our people is important, and it would be amusing, were 
it not unpleasant, to see that many Americans, whose Ameri- 
canism is of the timid and flabby type, have been inclined 
eagerly to agree with Lord Salisbury. A very able member 
of the New York bar remarked the other day that he had not 
yet met the lawyer who agreed with Secretary Olney as to the 
legal interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. This remark 
was chiefly interesting as showing the lawyer’s own limita- 
tions. It would not have been made if he had met the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, for instance; but even on the 
unfounded supposition that his remark was well grounded, it 


_-would have had little more significance than if he had said that 


we 


he had not yet met a dentist who agreed with Mr. Olney. The 
Monroe Doctrine is not a question of law at all. It is a ques- 
tion of policy. It is a question to be considered not only by 
statesmen, but by all good citizens. Lawyers, as lawyers, have 
absolutely nothing whatever to say about it. To argue that 
it cannot be recognized as a principle of international law, is 
a mere waste of breath. Nobody cares whether it is or is not 
so recognized, any more than any one cares whether the Dec- 
laration of Independence and Washington’s farewell address 
are so recognized. 

The Monroe Doctrine may be briefly defined as forbidding 
European encroachment on American soil. It is not desirable 
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to define it so rigidly as to prevent our taking into account 
the varying degrees of national interest in varying cases. The 
United States has not the slightest wish to establish a unt- 
versal protectorate over other American States, or to become 
responsible for their misdeeds. If one of them becomes in- 
volved in an ordinary quarrel with a European power, such 
quarrel must be settled between them by any one of the usual 
methods. But no European State is to be allowed to aggran- 
dize itself on American soil at the expense of any American 
State. Furthermore, no transfer of an American colony from 
one European State to another is to be permitted, if, in the 
judgment of the United States, such transfer would be hostile 
to its own interests. 

John Quincy Adams, who, during the presidency of Mon- 
roe, first clearly enunciated the doctrine which bears his chief’s 
name, asserted it as against both Spain and Russia. In the 
clearest and most emphatic terms he stated that the United 
States could not acquiesce in the acquisition of new territory 
within the limits of any independent American State, whether 
in the Northern or Southern Hemisphere, by any European 
power. He took this position against Russia when Russia 
threatened to take possession of what is now Oregon. He 
took this position as against Spain when, backed by other 
powers of Continental Europe, she threatened to reconquer 
certain of the Spanish-American States. 

This is precisely and exactly the position the United States 
has now taken in reference to England and Venezuela. It is 
idie to contend that there is any serious difference in the ap- 
plication of the doctrine to the two sets of questions. An 
American may, of course, announce his opposition to the 
Monroe Doctrine, although by so doing he forfeits all title to 
far-seeing and patriotic devotion to the interests of his coun- 
try. But he cannot argue that the Monroe Doctrine does not 
apply to the present case, unless he argues that the Monroe 
Doctrine has no existence whatsoever. In fact, such argu- 
ments are, on their face, so absurd that they need no refuta- 
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tion, and can be relegated where they belong—to the realm of 
the hair-splitting schoolmen. They have no concern either for 
practical politicians or for historians with true historic insight. 

We have asserted the principles which underlie the Monroe 
Doctrine, not only against Russia and Spain, but also against 
France, on at least two different occasions. The last and most 
important was when the French conquered Mexico and made 
it into an Empire. It is not necessary to recall to anyone the 
action of our Government in the matter as soon as the Civil 
War came to an end. Suffice it to say that, under threat of 
our interposition, the French promptly abandoned Maximilian, 
and the latter’s Empire fell. Long before this, however, and a 
score of years before the Doctrine was christened by the name 
Monroe even the timid statesmen of the Jeffersonian era em- 
bodied its principle in their protest against the acquisition of 
Louisiana, by France, from Spain. Spain at that time held all 
of what is now the Great West. France wished to acquire it. 
Our statesmen at once announced that they would regard as 
hostile to America the transfer of the territory in question 
from a weak to a strong European power. Under the Ameri- 
can pressure the matter was finally settled by the sale of the 
territory in question to the United States. The principle which 
our statesmen then announced was in kind precisely the same 

__as that upon which we should now act if Germany sought to 
acquire Cuba from Spain, or St. Thomas from the Danes. In 
either of these events it is hardly conceivable that the United 
States would hesitate to interfere, if necessary, by force of 
arms; and in so doing the national authorities would undoubt- 

._,edly be supported by the immense majority of the American 
people, and, indeed, by all save the men of abnormal timidity 
or abnormal political short-sightedness. 

Historically, therefore, the position of our representatives 
in the Venezuelan question is completely justified. It cannot 
be attacked on academic grounds. The propriety of their 
position is even more easily defensible. 

Primarily, our action is based on national self-interest. In 
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other words, it is patriotic. A certain limited number of per- 
sons are fond of decrying patriotism as a selfish virtue, and 
strive with all their feeble might to inculcate in its place a 
kind of milk-and-water cosmopolitanism. These good people 
are never men of robust character or of imposing personality, 
and the plea itself is not worth considering. Some reformers 
may urge that in the ages distant future patriotism, like the 
habit of monogamous marriage, will become a needless and 
obsolete virtue; but just at present the man who loves other 
countries as much as he does his own is quite as noxious a 
member of society as the man who loves other women as much 
as he loves his wife. Love of country is an elemental virtue, 
like love of home, or like honesty or courage. No country 
will accomplish very much for the world at large unless it 
elevates itself. The useful member of a community is the man 
who first and foremost attends to his own rights and his own 
duties, and who therefore becomes better fitted to do his share 
in the common duties of all. The useful member of the broth- 
erhood of nations is that nation which is most thoroughly 
saturated with the national idea, and which realizes most fully 
its rights as a nation and its duties to its own citizens. This is 
in no way incompatible with a scrupulous regard for the rights 
of other nations, or a desire to remedy the wrongs of suffering 
peoples. 

The United States ought not to permit any great military 
powers, which have no foothold on this continent, to establish 
such foothold; nor should they permit any aggrandizement of 
those who already have possessions on the continent. We do 
not wish to bring ourselves to a position where we shall have 
to emulate the European system of enormous armies. Every 
true patriot, every man of statesman-like habit, should look 
forward to the day when not a single European power will 
hold a foot of American soil. At present it is not necessary 
to take the position that no European power shall hold Ameri- 
can territory; but it certainly will become necessary, if the 
timid and selfish “peace at any price’ men have their way, 
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and if the United States fails to check at the outset European 
aggrandizement on this continent. 

Primarily, therefore, it is to the interest of the citizens of 
the United States to prevent the further colonial growth of 


European powers in the Western Hemisphere. But this is also 


to the interest of all the people of the Western Hemisphere. 
At best, the inhabitants of a colony are in a cramped and un- 
natural state. At the worst, the establishment of a colony 
prevents any healthy popular growth. Sometime in the dim 
future it may be that all the English-speaking peoples will be 
able to unite in some kind of confederacy. However desir- 
abie this would be, it is, under existing conditions, only a 
dream. At present the only hope for a colony that wishes to 
attain full moral and mental growth, is to become an inde- 
pendent State, or part of an independent State. No English 
colony now stands on a footing of genuine equality with the 
parent State. As long as the Canadian remains a colonist, he 
remains in a position which is distinctly inferior to that of 
his cousins, both in England and in the United States. The 
Englishman at bottom looks down on the Canadian, as he does 
on anyone who admits his inferiority, and quite properly, too. 
The American, on the other hand, with equal propriety, re- 
gards the Canadian with the good-natured condescension al- 
ways felt by the freeman for the man who is not free. A 
funny instance of the English attitude toward Canada was 
shown after Lord Dunraven’s inglorious fiasco last Septem- 
ber, when the Canadian yachtsman, Rose, challenged for the 
American cup. The English journals repudiated him on the 


express ground that a Canadian was not an Englishman and 


not entitled to the privileges of an Englishman. In their com- 
ments, many of them showed a dislike for Americans which 
almost rose to hatred. The feeling they displayed for the 
Canadians was not one of dislike. It was one of contempt. 
Under the best of circumstances, therefore, a colony is in 
a false position. But if the colony is in a region where the 
colonizing race has to do its work by means of other inferior 
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races the condition is much worse. From the standpoint of 
the race little or nothing has been gained by the English con- 
quest and colonization of Jamaica. Jamaica has merely been 
turned into a negro island, with a future, seemingly, much like 
that of San Domingo. British Guiana, however well adminis- 
tered, is nothing but a colony where a few hundred or few 
thousand white men hold superior positions, while the bulk of 
the population is composed of Indians, negroes, and Asiatics. 
Looked at through the vista of the centuries, such a colony 
contains less promise of true growth than does a State like 
Venezuela or Ecuador. The history of most of the South 
American republics has been both mean and bloody; but there 
is at least a chance that they may develop, after infinite tribula- 
tions and suffering, into a civilization quite as high and stable 
as that of such a European power as Portugal. But there is 
no such chance for any tropical American colony owned by 
a Northern European race. It is distinctly in the interest of 
civilization that the present States in the two Americas should 
develop along their own lines, and however desirable it is that 
many of them should receive European immigration, it is 
highly undesirable that any of them should be under European 
control. 

So much for the general principles, and the justification, 
historically and morally, of the Monroe Doctrine. Now take 
the specific case at issue. Great Britain has a boundary dispute 
with Venezuela. She claims as her own a territory which 
Venezuela asserts to be hers, a territory which in point of size 
very nearly equals the Kingdom of Italy. Our government, 
of course, cannot, if it wishes to remain true to the traditions 
of the Monroe Doctrine, submit to the acquisition by England 
of such an enormous tract of territory, and it must therefore 
find out whether the English claims are or are not well 
founded. It would, of course, be preposterous to lay down 
the rule that no European power should seize American terri- 
tory which was not its own, and yet to permit the power itself 
to decide the question of the ownership of such territory. 
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_ Great Britain refused to settle the question either by amicable 
agreement with Venezuela or by arbitration. All that re- 
mained for the United States, was to do what it actually did; 
that is, to try to find out the facts for itself, by its own com- 
mission. If the facts show England to be in the right, well 
and good. If they show England to be in the wrong, we most 
certainly ought not to permit her to profit, at Venezuela’s 
expense, by her own wrongdoing. 

We are doing exactly what England would very properly 
do in a like case. Recently, when the German Emperor started 
to interfere in the Transvaal, England promptly declared her 
own “Monroe Doctrine” for South Africa. We do not pro- 
pose to see English filibusters try at the expense of Venezuela 
the same policy which recently came to such an ignominious 
end in the Transvaal, in a piece of weak, would-be buccaneer- 
ing, which, it is perhaps not unfair to say, was fittingly com- 
memorated in the verse of the new poet-laureate. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the good done in this 
country by the vigorous course already taken by the national 
executive and legislature in this matter. The lesson taught 
Lord Salisbury is one which will not soon be forgotten by 
English statesmen. His position is false, and is recognized as 
false by the best English statesmen and publicists. If he does 
not consent to arrange the matter with Venezuela, it will have 

_-to be arranged in some way by arbitration. In either case, 

_the United States gains its point. The only possible danger 

of war comes from the action of the selfish and timid men on 

~ this side of the water, who clamorously strive to misrepresent 
American, and to mislead English, public opinion. If they 

~-succeed in persuading Lord Salisbury that the American peo- 
ple will back down if he presses them, they will do the greatest 
damage possible to both countries, for they will render war, 
at some time in the future, almost inevitable. 

Such a war we would deplore; but it must be distinctly 
understood that we would deplore it very much more for Eng- 
land’s sake than for our own; for whatever might be the initial 
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fortunes of the struggle, or the temporary damage and loss to 
the United States, the mere fact that Canada would inevitably 
be rent from England in the end would make the outcome an 
English disaster. 

We do not in any way seek to become the sponsor of the 
South American States. England has the same right to pro- 
tect her own subjects, or even in exceptional cases to interfere 
to stop outrages in South America, that we have to interfere 
in Armenia—and it is to be regretted that our representatives 
do not see their way clear to interfere for Armenia. But Eng- 
land should not acquire territory at the expense of Venezuela 
any more than we should acquire it at the expense of Turkey. 

The mention of Armenia brings up a peculiarly hypocritical 
plea which has been advanced against us in this controversy. 
It has been solemnly alleged that our action in Venezuela has 
hampered England in the East and has prevented her inter- 
fering on behalf of Armenia. We do not wish to indulge in 
recriminations, but when such a plea is advanced, the truth, 
however unpleasant, must be told. The great crime of this 
century against civilization has been the upholding of the 
Turk by certain Christian powers. To England’s attitude in 
the Crimean War, and after the Russo-Turkish War of 1877, 
the present Armenian horror is primarily due. Moreover, for 
six months before the Venezuelan question arose England had 
looked on motionless while the Turks perpetrated on their 
wretched subjects wrongs that would blast the memory of 
Attila. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood. We have no feeling 
against England. On the contrary, we regard her as being well 
in advance of the great powers of Continental Europe, and we 
have more sympathy with her. In general, her success tells for 
the success of civilization, and we wish her well. But where 
her interests enlist her against the progress of civilization and 
in favor of the oppression of other nationalities who are strug- 
gling upward, our sympathies are immediately forfeited. 

It is a matter of serious concern to every college man, and, 
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indeed, to every man who believes in the good effects of a 
liberal education, to see the false views which seem to obtain 
among so many of the leaders of educated thought, not only 
upon the Monroe Doctrine, but upon every question which in- 
volves the existence of a feeling of robust Americanism. Every 
educated man who puts himself out of touch with the current 
of American thought, and who on conspicious occasions as- 
sumes an attitude hostile to the interest of America, is doing 
what he can to weaken the influence of educated men in Ameri- 
can life. The crude, ill-conditioned jealousy of education, 
which is so often and so lamentably shown by large bodies 
of our people, is immensely stimulated by the action of those 
prominent educated men in whom education seems to have de- 
stroyed the strong, virile virtues and especially the spirit of 
Americanism. 

No nation can achieve real greatness if its people are not 
both essentially moral and essentially manly; both sets of 
qualities are necessary. It is an admirable thing to possess 
refinement and cultivation, but the price is too dear if they 
must be paid for at the cost of the rugged fighting qualities 
which make a man able to do a man’s work in the world, and 
which make his heart beat with that kind of love of country 
which is shown not only in readiness to try to make her civic 
life better, but also to stand up manfully for her when her 
honor and influence are at stake in a dispute with a foreign 
power. A heavy responsibility rests on the educated man. It 
is a double discredit to him to go wrong, whether his short- 
comings take the form of shirking his every-day civic duties, 
_ or of abandonment of the nation’s rights in a foreign quarrel. 
- He must no more be misled by the sneers of those who always 
write “Patriotism” between inverted commas than by the 
coarser, but equally dangerous, ridicule of the politicians who 
jeer at “reform.”’ It is as unmanly to be taunted by one set of 
critics into cowardice as it is to be taunted by the other set 
into dishonesty. 

' There are many upright and honorable men who take the 
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wrong side, that is, the anti-American side, of the Monroe Doc- 
trine because they are too short-sighted or too unimaginative 
to realize the hurt to the nation that would be caused by the 
adoption of their views. There are other men who take the 
wrong view simply because they have not thought much of the 
matter, or are in unfortunate surroundings, by which they have 
been influenced to their own moral hurt. There are yet other 
men in whom the mainspring of the opposition to that branch 
of American policy known as the Monroe Doctrine is sheer 
timidity. This is sometimes the ordinary timidity of wealth. 
Sometimes, however, it is peculiarly developed among educated 
men whose education has tended to make them over-cultivated 
and over-sensitive to foreign opinion. They are generally men 
who undervalue the great fighting qualities, without which no 
nation can ever rise to the first rank. 

The timidity of wealth is proverbial, and it was well illus- 
trated by the attitude taken by too many people of means at 
the time of the Venezuela trouble. Many of them, including 
bankers, merchants, and railway magnates, criticized the action 
of the President and the Senate, on the ground that it had 
caused business disturbance. Such a position is essentially 
ignoble. When a question of national honor or of national 
right or wrong, is at stake, no question of financial interest 
should be considered for a moment. Those wealthy men who 
wish the abandonment of the Monroe Doctrine because its 
assertion may damage their business, bring discredit to them- 
selves, and, so far as they are able, discredit to the nation of 
which they are a part. 

It is an evil thing for any man of education to forget that 
education should intensify patriotism, and that patriotism 
must not only be shown by striving to do good to the country 
from within, but by readiness to uphold its interests and honor, 
at any cost, when menaced from without. Educated men owe 
to the community the serious performance of this duty. We 
need not concern ourselves with the émigré educated man, the 
American who deliberately takes up his permanent abode 
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abroad, whether in London or Paris; he is usually a man of 
weak character, unfitted to do good work either abroad or at 
home, who does what he can for his country by relieving it of 
his presence. But the case is otherwise with the American 
who stays at home and tries to teach the youth of his country 
to disbelieve in the country’s rights, as against other countries, 
and to regard it as the sign of an enlightened spirit to decry 
the assertion of those rights by force of arms. This man may 
be inefficient for good ; but he is capable at times of doing harm, 
because he tends to make other people inefficient likewise. In 
our municipal politics there has long been evident a tendency 
to gather in one group the people who have no scruples, but who 
are very efficient, and in another group the amiable people who 
are not efficient at all. This is but one manifestation of the 
general and very unwholesome tendency among efficient work 
as they acquire refinement. Of course in the long run a really 
good education will give not only refinement, but also an in- 
crease of power, and of capacity for efficient work. But the 
man who forgets that a real education must include the cul- 
tivation of the fighting virtues is sure to manifest this tend- 
ency to inefficiency. It is exhibited on a national scale by the 
educated men who take the anti-American side of international 
questions. There are exceptions to the rule; but as a rule the 
-healthy man, resolute to do the rough work of the world, and 
capable of feeling his veins tingle with pride over the great 
deeds of the men of his own nation, will naturally take the 
American side of such a question as the Monroe Doctrine. 
Similarly the anemic man of refinement and cultivation, whose 
intellect has been educated at the expense of his character, and 
who shrinks from all these struggles through which alone the 
world moves on to greatness, is inclined to consider any ex- 
pression of the Monroe Doctrine as truculent and ill advised. 

Of course, many strong men who are good citizens on ordi- 
nary occasions take the latter view simply because they have 
been misled. The colonial habit of thought dies hard. It is 
to be wished that those who are cursed with it would, in en- 
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deavoring to emulate the ways of the old world, endeavor to 
emulate one characteristic which has been shared by every old- 
world nation, and which is possessed to a marked degree by 
England. Every decent Englishman is devoted to his coun- 
try, first, last, and all the time. An Englishman may or may 
not dislike America, but he is invariably for England and 
against America when any question arises between them; and 
I heartily respect him for so being. Let our own people of 
the partially colonial type copy this peculiarity and it will be 
much to their credit. 

The finest speech that for many years has been delivered by 
a college man to other college men was that made last spring 
by Judge Holmes, himself a gallant soldier of the Civil War, 
in that hall which Harvard has erected to commemorate those 
of her sons who perished when the North strove with the 
South. It should be graven on the heart of every college man, 
for it has in it that life of the soul toward things heroic that 
makes the eyes burn and the veins thrill. It must be read in 
its entirety, for no quotation could do justice to its fine scorn 
of the mere money-maker, its lofty fealty to a noble ideal, and, 
above all, its splendid love of country and splendid praise of 
the valor of those who strive on stricken fields that the honor 
of their nation may be upheld. 

It is strange, indeed, that in a country where words like 
those of Judge Holmes can be spoken, there should exist men 
who actually oppose the building of a navy by the United 
States, nay, even more, actually oppose so much as the strength- 
ening of the coast defenses, on the ground that they prefer to 
have this country too feeble to resent any insult, in order that 
it may owe its safety to the contemptuous forbearance which 
it is hoped this feebleness will inspire in foreign powers. No 
Tammany alderman, no venal legislator, no demagogue or 
corrupt politician, ever strove more effectively than these men 
are striving to degrade the nation and to make one ashamed 
of the name of America. When we remember that among 
them there are college graduates, it is a relief to remember that 
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the leaders on the side of manliness and of love of country are 
also college graduates. Every believer in scholarship and in 
a liberal education, every believer in the robust qualities of 
heart, mind, and body without which cultivation and refinement 
are of no avail, must rejoice to think that, in the present crisis, 
college men have been prominent among the leaders whose far- 
sighted statesmanship and resolute love of country have made 
those of us who are really Americans proud of the nation. 
Secretary Olney is a graduate of Brown; Senator Lodge, who 
took the lead in the Senate on this matter, is a graduate of 
Harvard; and no less than three members of the Boundary 
Commission are graduates of Yale. 


XII 


WASHINGTON’S FORGOTTEN MAXIM* 


be prepared for war is the most effectual means to pro- 

mote peace.” We pay to this maxim the lip loyalty 
we so often pay to Washington’s words; but it has never sunk 
deep into our hearts. Indeed of late years many persons have 
refused it even the poor tribute of lip loyalty, and prate about 
the iniquity of war as if somehow that was a justification for 
refusing to take the steps which can alone in the long run pre- 
vent war or avert the dreadful disasters it brings in its train. 
The truth of the maxim is so obvious to every man of really 
far-sighted patriotism that its mere statement seems trite and 
useless; and it is not over-creditable to either our intelligence 
or our love of country that there should be, as there is, need 
to dwell upon and amplify such a truism. 

In this country there is not the slightest danger of an over- 
development of warlike spirit, and there never has been any 
such danger. In all our history there has never been a time 
when preparedness for war was any menace to peace. On 
the contrary, again and again we have owed peace to the fact 
that we were prepared for war; and in the only contest which 
we have had with a European power since the Revolution, the 
war of 1812, the struggle and all its attendant disasters were 
due solely to the fact that we were not prepared to face, and 
were not ready instantly to resent, an attack upon our honor 
and interest ; while the glorious triumphs at sea which redeemed 
that war were due tothe few preparations which we had actually 
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made. We are a great peaceful nation; a nation of merchants 
and manufacturers, of farmers and mechanics; a nation of 
workingmen, who labor incessantly with head or hand. It 
is idle to talk of such a nation ever being led into a course of 
wanton aggression or conflict with military powers by the 
possession of a sufficient navy. 

The danger is of precisely the opposite character. If we 
forget that a the last resort we can only secure peace by being 
ready and willing to fight for it, we may some day have bitter 
cause to realize that a rich nation which is slothful, timid, or 
unwieldy is an easy prey for any people which still retains 
those most valuable of all qualities, the soldierly virtues. We 
but keep to the traditions of Washington, to the traditions of 
all the great Americans who struggled for the real greatness of 
America, when we strive to build up those fighting qualities 
for the lack of which in a nation, as in an individual, no re- 
finement, no culture, no wealth, no material prosperity, can 
atone. 

Preparation for war is the surest guaranty for peace. Ar- 
bitration is an excellent thing, but ultimately those who wish 
to see this country at peace with foreign nations will be wise 
if they place reliance upon a first-class fleet of first-class battle- 
ships rather than on any arbitration treaty which the wit of 
man can devise. Nelson said that the British fleet was the 

__ best negotiator in Europe, and there was much truth in the 
saying. Moreover, while we are sincere and earnest in our 
advocacy of peace, we must not forget that an ignoble peace is 

* worse than any war. We should engrave in our legislative halls 
those splendid lines of Lowell: 


‘a? 
“Come, Peace! not like a mourner bowed 
For honor lost and dear ones wasted, 

But proud, to meet a people proud, 


With eyes that tell of triumph tasted!” 


_ Peace is a goddess only when she comes with sword girt 
on thigh. The ship of state can be steered safely only when 
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it is always possible to bring her against any foe with “her 
leashed thunders gathering for the leap.” A really great 
people, proud and high-spirited, would face all the disasters 
of war rather than purchase that base prosperity which is 
bought at the price of national honor. All the great masterful 
races have been fighting races, and the minute that a race loses 
the hard fighting virtues, then, no matter what else it may re- 
tain, no matter how skilled in commerce and finance, in science 
or art, it has lost its proud right to stand as the equal of the 
best. Cowardice in a race, as in an individual, is the unpardon- 
able sin, and a wilful failure to prepare for danger may in its 
effects be as bad as cowardice. The timid man who cannot 
fight, and the selfish, short-sighted, or foolish man who will 
not take the steps that will enable him to fight, stand on almost 
the same plane. 

It is not only true that a peace may be so ignoble and de- 
grading as to be worse than any war; it is also true that it may. 
be fraught with more bloodshed than most wars. - Of this 
there has been melancholy proof during the last two years. 
Thanks largely to the very unhealthly influence of the men 
whose business it is to speculate in the money market, and 
who approach every subject from the financial standpoint, 
purely; and thanks quite as much to the cold-blooded brutality 
and calculating timidity of many European rulers and states- 
men, the peace of Europe has been preserved, while the Turk 
has been allowed to butcher the Armenians with hideous and 
unmentionable barbarity, and has actually been helped to keep 
Crete in slavery. War has been averted at the cost of blood- 
shed and infinitely more suffering and degradation to wretched 
women and children than have occurred in any European strug- 
gle since the days of Waterloo. No war of recent years, no 
matter how wanton, has been so productive of horrible misery 
as the peace which the powers have maintained during the 
continuance of the Armenian butcheries. The men who would 
preach this peace, and indeed the men who have preached uni- 
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versal peace in terms that have prepared the way for such 
a peace as this, have inflicted a wrong on humanity greater than 
could be inflicted by the most reckless and war-loving despot. 
Better a thousand times err on the side of over-readiness to 
fight, than to err on the side of tame submission to injury, or 
cold-blooded indifference to the misery of the oppressed. 
Popular sentiment is just when it selects as popular heroes 
the men who have led in the struggle against malice domestic 
or foreign levy. No triumph of peace is quite so great as 
the supreme triumphs of war. The courage of the soldier, the 
courage of the statesman who has to meet storms which can 
be quelled only by soldierly qualities—this stands higher than 
any quality called out merely in time of peace. It is by no 
means necessary that we should have war to develop soldierly 
attributes and soldierly qualities; but if the peace we enjoy 
is of such kind that it causes their loss, then it is far too dearly 
purchased, no matter what may be its attendant benefits. It 
may be that some time in the dim future of the race the need 
for war will vanish; but that time’ is yet ages distant. As yet 
no nation can hold its place in the world, or can do any work 
really worth doing, unless it stands ready to guard its rights 
with an armed hand. That orderly liberty which is both the 
foundation and the capstone of our civilization can be gained 


and kept only by men who are willing to fight for an ideal; who 


e 


hold high the love of honor, love of faith, love of flag, and love 
of country. It is true that no nation can be really great un- 
less it is great in peace; in industry, integrity, honesty. Skilled 
intelligence in civic affairs and industrial enterprises alike; 
the special ability of the artist, the man of letters, the man of 
science, and the man of business; the rigid determination to 
wrong no man, and to stand for righteousness—all these are 
necessary in a great nation. But it is also necessary that the 
nation should have physical no less than moral courage; the 
capacity to do and dare and die at need, and that grim and 
steadfast resolution which alone will carry a great people 
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through a great peril. The occasion may come at any instant 
when 


“?Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


All great nations have shown these qualities. The Dutch 
held but a little corner of Europe. Their industry, thrift, and 
enterprise in the pursuits of peace and their cultivation of the 
arts helped to render them great; but these qualities would 
have been barren had they not been backed by those sterner 
qualities which rendered them able to wrest their freedom from 
the cruel strength of Spain, and to guard it against the banded 
might of England and of France. The merchants and the 
artists of Holland did much for her; but even more was done 
by the famished burghers who fought to the death on the walls 
of Haarlem and Leyden, and the great admirals who led their 
fleets to victory on the broad and narrow seas. 

England’s history is rich in splendid names and splendid 
deeds Her literature is even greater than that of Greece. In 
commerce she has stood in the piotca world as more than ever 
Carthage was when civilization clustered in a fringe around 
the Mediterranean. But she has risen far higher than ever 
Greece or Carthage rose, because she possesses also the great, 
masterful qualities which were possessed by the Romans who 
overthrew them both. England has been fertile in soldiers and 
administrators; in men who triumphed by sea and by land; 
in adventurers and explorers who won for her the world’s 
waste spaces; and it is because of this that the English-speak- 
ing race now shares with the Slav the fate of the coming 
years. 

We of the United States have passed most of our few years 
of national life in peace. We honor the architects of our 
wonderful material prosperity; we appreciate the necessity of 
thrift, energy, and business enterprise, and we know that even 
these are of no avail without the civic and social virtues. But 
we feel, after all, that the men who have dared greatly in 
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war, or the work which is akin to war, are those who deserve 
best of the country. The men of Bunker Hill and Trenton, 
Saratoga and Yorktown, the men of New Orleans and Mobile 
Bay, Gettysburg and Appomattox are those to whom we owe 
most. None of our heroes of peace, save a few great con- 
structive statesmen, can rank with our heroes of war. The 
Americans who stand highest on the list of the world’s worthies 
are Washington, who fought to found the country which he 
afterward governed, and Lincoln, who saved it through the 
blood of the best and bravest in the land; Washington, the 
soldier and statesman, the man of cool head, dauntless heart, 
and iron will, the greatest of good men and the best of great 
men; and Lincoln, sad, patient, kindly Lincoln, who for four 
years toiled and suffered for the people, and when his work 
was done laid down his life that the flag which had been rent 
in sunder might once more be made whole and without a 
seam. 

It is on men such as these, and not on the advocates of 
peace at any price, or upon those so short-sighted that they re- 
fuse to take into account the possibility of war, that we must 
rely in every crisis which deeply touches the true greatness and 
true honor of the Republic. The United States has never once 
in the course of its history suffered harm because of prepara- 
tion for war, or because of entering into war. But we have 
suffered incalculable harm, again and again, from a foolish 
failure to prepare for war or from reluctance to fight when 
to fight was proper. The men who to-day protest against a 
navy, and protest also against every movement to carry out 
the traditional policy of the country in foreign affairs, and to 
uphold the honor of the flag, are themselves but following in 
the course of those who protested against the acquisition of 
the great West, and who failed to make proper preparations for 
the war of 1812, or refused to support it after it had been made. 
They are own brothers to the men whose short-sightedness and 
supine indifference prevented any reorganization of the per- 
sonnel of the Navy during the middle of the century, so that 
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we entered upon the Civil War with captains seventy years 
old. They are close kin to the men who, when the Southern 
States seceded, wished to let the Union be disrupted in peace 
rather than restored through the grim agony of armed con- 
flict. 

I do not believe that any considerable number of our citi- 
zens are stamped with this timid lack of patriotism. There 
are some doctrinaires whose eyes are so firmly fixed on the 
golden vision of universal peace that they cannot see the grim 
facts of real life until they stumble over them, to their own 
hurt, and, what is much worse, to the possible undoing of their 
fellows. There are some educated men in whom education 
merely serves to soften the fibre and to eliminate the higher, 
sterner qualities which tell for national greatness; and these 
men prate about love for mankind, or for another country, as 
being in some hidden way a substitute for love of their own 
country. What is of more weight, there are not a few men 
of means who have made the till their fatherland, and who are 
always ready to balance a temporary interruption of money- 
making, or a temporary financial and commercial disaster, 
against the self-sacrifice necessary in upholding the honor of 
the nation and the glory of the flag. 

But after all these people, though often noisy, form but a 
small minority of the whole. They would be swept like chaff 
before the gust of popular fury which would surely come if 
ever the nation really saw and felt a danger or an insult. The 
real trouble is that in such a case this gust of popular fury 
would come too late. Unreadiness for war is merely rendered 
more disastrous by readiness to bluster; to talk defiance and 
advocate a vigorous policy in words, while refusing to back up 
these words by deeds, is cause for humiliation. It has always 
been true, and in this age it is more than ever true, that it 
is too late to prepare for war when the time for peace has 
passed. The short-sightedness of many people, the good- 
humored indifference to facts of others, the sheer ignorance 
of a vast number, and the selfish reluctance to insure against 
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future danger by present sacrifice among yet others—these are 
the chief obstacles to building up a proper navy and carrying 
out a proper foreign policy. 

The men who opposed the war of 1812, and preferred to 
have the nation humiliated by unresented insult from a foreign 
power rather than see her suffer the losses of an honorable 
conflict, occupied a position little short of contemptible; but 
it was not much worse than that of the men who brought on 
the war and yet deliberately refused to make the preparations 
necessary to carry it to a successful conclusion. The visionary 
schemes for defending the country by gunboats, instead of by 
a fleet of seagoing battle-ships; the refusal to increase the 
Navy to a proper size; the determination to place reliance upon 
militia instead of upon regularly trained troops; and the dis- 
asters which followed upon each and every one of these deter- 
minations should be studied in every school-book in the land 
so as to enforce in the minds of all our citizens the truth of 
Washington’s adage, that in time of peace it is necessary to 
prepare for war. 

All this applied in 1812 but it applies with tenfold greater 
force now. Then, as now, it was the Navy upon which the 
country had to depend in the event of war with a foreign 
power ; and then, as now, one of the chief tasks of a wise and 
far-seeing statesmanship should have been the upbuilding of 
a formidable fighting Navy. In 1812 untold evils followed 
from the failure to provide such a fighting navy; for the splen- 
did feats of our few cruisers merely showed what could have 
been done if we had had a great fleet of battle-ships. But 
ships, guns, and men were much more easilyeprovided in time 
of emergency at the beginning of this century than at the end. 
It takes months to build guns and ships now, where it then 
took days, or at the most, weeks; and it takes far longer now 
to train men to the management of the vast and complicated 
engines with which war is waged. Therefore preparation is 
much more difficult, and requires a much longer time; and yet 
wars are so much quicker, they last so comparatively short a 
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period, and can be begun so instantaneously that there is very 
much less time than formerly in which to make preparations. 

No battle-ship can be built inside of two years under no 
matter what stress of circumstances, for we have not in this 
country the plant to enable us to work faster. Cruisers would 
take almost as long. Even torpedo boats, the smallest of all, 
could not be put in first-class form under ninety days. Guns 
available for use against a hostile invader would require two 
or three months; and in the case of the larger guns, the only 
ones really available for the actual shock of battle, could not be 
made under eight months. Rifles and military munitions of 
every kind would require a corresponding length of time for 
preparation ; in most cases we should have to build, not merely 
the weapons we need, but the plant with which to make them 
in any large quantity. Even if the enemy did not interfere 
with our efforts, which they undoubtedly would, it would, 
therefore, take from three to six months after the outbreak 
of a war, for which we were unprepared, before we could in the 
slightest degree remedy our unreadiness. During this six 
months it would be impossible to overestimate the damage that 
could be done by a resolute and powerful antagonist. Even 
at the end of that time we would only be beginning to prepare 
to parry his attack, for it would be two years before we could 
attempt to return it. Since the change in military conditions in 
modern times there has never been an instance in which a war 
between two nations has lasted more than about two years. In 
most recent wars the operations of the first ninety days have 
decided the result of the conflict. All that followed has been 
a mere vain effort to strive against the stars in their courses 
by doing at the twelfth hour what it was useless to do after 
the eleventh. 

We must therefore make up our minds once for all to the 
fact that it is too late to make ready for war when the fight 
has once begun. The preparation must come before that. In 
the case of the Civil War none of these conditions applied. In 
1861 we had a good fleet, and the Southern Confederacy had 
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not a ship. We were able to blockade the Southern ports at 
once, and we could improvise engines of war more than suf- 
ficient to put against those of any enemy who also had to im- 
provise them, and who labored under even more serious dis- 
advantages. The Monitor was got ready in the nick of time 
to meet the Merrimac, because the Confederates had to plan 
and build the latter while we were planning and building the 
former ; but if ever we have to go to war with a modern mili- 
tary power we shall find its Merrimacs already built, and it 
will then be altogether too late to try to build Monitors to 
meet them. 

If this point needs any emphasis surely the history of the 
war of 1812 applies to it. For twelve years before that war 
broke out even the blindest could see that we were almost 
certain to be drawn into hostilities with one or the other of 
the pair of combatants whose battle royal ended at Waterloo. 
Yet we made not the slightest preparation for war. The au- 
thorities at Washington contented themselves with trying to 
build a flotilla of gunboats which could defend our own harbors 
without making it necessary to take the offensive ourselves. _ 
We already possessed a dozen first-class cruisers, but not a' 
battle-ship of any kind. With almost incredible folly the very: 
Congress that declared war voted down the bill to increase the 
Navy by twenty battle-ships; though it was probably too late 
then, anyhow, for even under the simpler conditions of that 
day such a fleet could not have been built and put into first- 
class order in less than a couple of years. Bitterly did the 
nation pay for its want of foresight and forethought. Our 
cruisers won a number of striking victories, heartening and 
giving hope to the nation in the face of disaster; but they were 
powerless to do material harm to the gigantic naval strength 
of Great Britian. Efforts were made to increase our little 
Navy, but in the face of a hostile enemy already possessing 
command of the seas this was impossible. Two or three smail 
cruisers were built; but practically almost all the fighting on 
the ocean was done by the handful of frigates and sloops which 
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we possessed when the war broke out. Not a battle-ship was 
able to put to sea until after peace was restored. Meanwhile 
cour coast was blockaded from one end to the other and was 
harried at will by the hostile squadrons. Our capital city was 
burned, and the ceaseless pressure of the blockade produced 
such suffering and irritation as nearly to bring about a civil 
war among ourselves. If in the first decade of the present 
century the American people and their rulers had possessed 
tthe wisdom to provide an efficient fleet of powerful battle- 
ships there would probably have been no war of 1812; and 
even if war had come, the immense loss to, and destruction of, 
trade and commerce by the blockade would have been pre- 
vented. Merely from the monetary standpoint the saving 
would have been incalculable; and yet this would have been 
the smallest part of the gain. 

It can therefore be taken for granted that there must be ade- 
quate preparation for conflict, if conflict is not to mean dis- 
aster. Furthermore, this preparation must take the shape of 
an efficient fighting navy. We have no foe able to conquer or 
overrun our territory. Our small army should always be kept 
in first-class condition, and every attention should be paid to 
the National Guard; but neither on the North nor on the South 
have we neighbors capable of menacing us with invasion or 
long resisting a serious effort on our part to invade them. 
The enemies we may have to face will come from over sea; 
they may come from Europe, or they may come from Asia. 
Events move fast in the West; but this generation has been 
forced to see that they move even faster in the oldest East. 
Our interests are as great in the Pacific as in the Atlantic, 
in the Hawatian Islands as in the West Indies. Merely for 
the protection of our own shores we need a great navy; and 
what is more, we need it to protect our interests in the islands 
from which it is possible to command our shores and to pro- 
tect our commerce on the high seas. 

In building this navy, we must remember two things: First, 
that our ships and guns should be the very best of their kind; 
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and second, that no matter how good they are, they will be 
useless unless the man in the conning tower and the man be- 
hind the guns are also the best of their kind. It is mere folly to 
send men to perish because they have arms with which they 
cannot win. With poor ships, were an Admiral Nelson and 
Farragut rolled in one, he might be beaten by any first-class 
fleet; and he surely would be beaten if his opponents were in 
any degree his equals in skill and courage; but without this 
skill and courage no perfection of material can avail, and with 
them very grave short-comings in equipment may be over- 
come. The men who command our ships must have as perfect 
weapons ready to their hands as can be found in the civilized 
world, and they must be trained to the highest point in using 
them. They must have skill in handling the ships, skill in 
tactics, skill in strategy, for ignorant courage cannot. avail; 
but without courage neither will skill avail. They must have 
in them the dogged ability to bear punishment, the power and 
desire to inflict it, the daring, the resolution, the willingness to 
take risks and incur responsibility which have been possessed by 
the great captains of all ages, and without which no man can 
ever hope to stand in the front rank of fighting men. 

Tame submission to foreign aggression of any kind is a 
mean and unworthy thing; but it is even meaner and more un- 


_worthy to bluster first, and then either submit or else refuse 


to make those preparations which can alone obviate the ne- 
cessity for submission. I believe with all my heart in the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and, I believe also that the great mass of the 
American people are loyal to it; but it is worse than idle to 


-.. announce our adherence to this doctrine and yet to decline to 


take measures to show that ours is not mere lip loyalty. We 
had far better submit to interference by foreign powers with 
the affairs of this continent than to announce that we will not 
tolerate such interference, and yet refuse to make ready the 
means by which alone we can prevent it. In public as in pri- 
vate life, a bold front tends to insure peace and not strife. If 
we possess a formidable navy, small is the chance indeed that 
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we shall ever be dragged into a war to uphold the Monroe 
Doctrine. If we do not possess such a navy, war may be 
forced on us at any time. 

It is certain, then, that we need a first-class navy. It is 
equally certain that this should not be merely a navy for de- 
fense. Our chief harbors should, of course, be fortified and put 
in condition to resist the attack of an enemy’s fleet; and one of 
- our prime needs is an ample force of torpedo boats to use 
primarily for coast defense. But in war the mere defensive 
never pays, and can never result in anything but disaster. It 
is not enough to parry a blow. The surest way to prevent its 
repetition is to return it. No master of the prize ring ever 
fought his way to supremacy by mere dexterity in avoiding 
punishment. He had to win by inflicting punishment. If the 
enemy is given the choice of time and place to attack, sooner 
or later he will do irreparable damage, and if he is at any 
point beaten back, why, after all, it is merely a repulse, and 
. there are no means of following it up and making it a rout. We 
cannot rely upon coast protection alone. Forts and heavy land 
guns and torpedo boats are indispensable, and the last, on occa- 
sion, may be used for offensive purposes also. But in the 
present state of naval and military knowledge we must rely 
mainly, as all great nations always have relied, on the battle- 
ship, the fighting ship of the line. Gunboats and light cruisers 
serve an excellent purpose, and we could not do without them. 
In time of peace they are the police of the seas; in time of 
war they would do some harrying of commerce, and a great 
deal of scouting and skirmishing; but our main reliance must 
be on the great armored, battle-ships with their heavy guns 
and shot-proof vitals. In the last resort we most trust to the 
ships whose business it is to fight and not to run, and who can 
themselves go to sea and strike at the enemy when they choose, 
instead of waiting peacefully to receive his blow when and 
where he deems it best to deliver it. If in the event of war 
our fleet of battle-ships can destroy the hostile fleet, then our 
coasts are safe from the menace of serious attack; even a 
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fight that ruined our fleet would probably so shatter the hostile 
fleet as to do away with all chance of invasion; but if we have 
no fleet wherewith to meet the enemy on the high seas, or to 
anticipate his stroke by our own, then every city within reach 
of the tides must spend men and money in preparation for an 
attack that may not come, but which would cause crushing 
and irredeemable disaster if it did come.’ 

Still more is it necessary to have a fleet of great battle- 
ships if we intend to live up to the Monroe Doctrine, and to 
insist upon its observance in the two Americas and the islands 
on either side of them. If a foreign power, whether in Eu- 
rope or Asia, should determine to assert its position in those 
lands wherein we feel that our influence should be supreme, 
there is but one way in which we can effectively interfere. 
Diplomacy is utterly useless where there is no force behind it; 
the diplomat is the servant, not the master, of the soldier. The 
prosperity of peace, commercial and material prosperity, gives 
no weight whatever when the clash of arms comes. Even 
great naked strength is useless if there is no immediate means 
through which that strength can manifest itself. If we mean 
to protect the people of the lands who look to us for pro- 
tection from tyranny and aggression; if we mean to uphold. ' 
our interests in the teeth of the formidable Old World powers, 

_we can only do it by being ready at any time, if the provocation, 
is sufficient, to meet them on the seas, where the battle for 
supremacy must be fought. Unless we are prepared so to meet 
them, let us abandon all talk of devotion to the Monroe Doc- 
trine or to the honor of the American name. 

‘This nation cannot stand still if it is to retain its self-respect, 
and to keep undimmed the honorable traditions inherited 
from the men who with the sword founded it and by the sword 
preserved it. We ask that the work of upbuilding the navy, 
and of putting the United States where it should be put among 
maritime powers, go forward without a break. We ask this 


not in the interest of war, but in the interest of peace. No | ° 


‘nation should ever wage war wantonly, but no nation should’ 
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ever avoid it at the cost of the loss of national honor. A 
nation should never fight unless forced to; but it should al- 
ways be ready to fight. The mere fact that it is ready will 
generally spare it the necessity of fighting. If this country 
now had a fleet of twenty battle-ships their existence would 
make it all the more likely that we should not have war. It is 
very important that we should, as a race, keep the virile fight- 
ing qualities and should be ready to use them at need; but it 
is not at all important to use them unless there is need. One 
of the surest ways to attain these qualities is to keep our navy 
in first-class trim. There never is, and never has been, on 
our part a desire to use a weapon because of its being well- 
tempered. There is not the least danger that the possession of 
a good navy will render this country overbearing toward its 
neighbors. The direct contrary is the truth. 

An unmanly desire to avoid a quarrel is often the surest way 
to precipitate one; and utter unreadiness to fight is even surer. 
If at the time of our trouble with Chili, six years ago, we 
had not already possessed the nucleus of the new navy we 
should almost certainly have been forced into fighting, and 
even as it was trouble was only averted because of the resolute 
stand then taken by the President and by the officers of the 
navy who were on the spot. If at that time the Chilians had 
been able to get ready the battle-ship which was building for 
them, a war would almost certainly have followed, for we had 
no battle-ship to put against it. 

If in the future we have war, it will almost certainly come 
because of some action, or lack of action, on our part in the 
way of refusing to accept responsibilities at the proper time, 
or failing to prepare for war when war does not threaten. An 
ignoble peace is even worse than an unsuccessful war; but an 
unsuccessful war would leave behind it a legacy of bitter 
memories which would hurt our national development for a 
generation to come. It is true that no nation could actually con- 
quer us, owing to our isolated position; but we would be seri- 
ously harmed, even materially, by disasters that stopped far 
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short of conquest; and in these matters, which are far more 
important than things material, we could readily be damaged 
beyond repair. No material loss can begin to compensate for 
the loss of national self-respect. The damage to our commer- 
cial interests by the destruction of one of our coast cities would 
be as nothing compared to the humiliation which would be felt 
by every American worthy of the name if we had to submit 
to such an injury without amply avenging it. It has been 
finely said that “a gentleman is one who is willing to lay down 
his life for little things’; that is for those things which seem 
little to the man who cares only whether shares rise or fall in 
value, and to the timid doctrinaire who preaches timid peace 
from his cloistered study. 

Much of that which is best and highest in national character 
is made up of glorious memories and traditions. The fight 
well fought, the life honorably lived, the death bravely met— 
those count for more in building a high and fine type of temper 
in a nation than any possible success in the stock market, than 
any possible prosperity in commerce or manufactures. A rich 
banker may be a valuable and useful citizen, but not a thousand 
rich bankers can leave to the country such a heritage as Far- 
ragut left, when, lashed in the rigging of the Hartford, he 
forged past the forts and over the unseen death below, to try 
his wooden stem against the ironclad hull of the great Confed- 
erate ram. The people of some given section of our country 
may be better off because a shrewd and wealthy man has built 
up therein a great manufacturing business, or has extended a 
line of railroad past its doors; but the whole nation ‘is better, 


_. the whole nation is braver, because Cushing pushed his little 


torpedo-boat through the darkness to sink beside the sinking 
Albemarle. 

Every feat of heroism makes us forever indebted to the man 
who performed it. All daring and courage, all iron endurance 
of misfortune, all devotion to the ideal of honor and the 
glory of the flag, make for a fine and nobler type of man- 
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hood. It is not only those who do and dare and endure that 
are benefited; but also the countless thousands who are not 
themselves called upon to face the peril, to show the strength, 
or to win the reward. All of us lift our heads higher because 
those of our countrymen whose trade it is to meet danger have 
met it well and bravely. All of us are poorer for every base 
or ignoble deed done by an American, for every instance of 
selfishness or weakness or folly on the part of the people as 
a whole. We are all worse off when any of us fails at any 
point in his duty toward the State in time of peace, or his 
duty toward the State in time of war. If ever we had to 
meet defeat at the hands of a foreign foe, or had to submit 
tamely to wrong or insult, every man among us worthy of 
the name of American would feel dishonored and debased. On 
the other hand, the memory of every triumph won by Ameri- 
cans, by just so much helps to make each American nobler 
and better. Every man among us is more fit to meet the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship because of the perils over 
which, in the past, the nation has triumphed; because of the 
blood and sweat and tears, the labor and the anguish, through 
which, in the days that have gone, our forefathers moved on 
to triumph. There are higher things in this life than the soft 
and easy enjoyment of material comfort. It is through strife, 
or the readiness for strife, that a nation must win greatness. 
We ask for a great navy, partly because we think that the 
possession of such a navy is the surest guaranty of peace, and 
partly because we feel that no national life is worth having if 
the nation is not willing, when the need shall arise, to stake 
everything on the supreme arbitrament of war, and to pour 
out its blood, its treasure, and its tears like water, rather than 
submit to the loss of honor and renown. 

In closing, let me repeat that we ask for a great navy, we 
ask for an armament fit for the nation’s needs, not primarily 
to fight, but to avert fighting. Preparedness deters the foe, 
and maintains right by the show of ready might without the 
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use of violence. Peace, like freedom, is not a gift that tarries 
long in the hands of cowards, or of those too feeble or too- 
short-sighted to deserve it; and we ask to be given the means 
to insure that honorable peace which alone is worth having. 


X{II 


NATIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER* 


H. Pearson, late fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and 

sometime Minister of Education in Victoria, has produced 
one of the most notable books of the century. Mr. Pearson 
is not always quite so careful as he might be about his facts; 
many of the conclusions he draws from them seem some- 
what strained; and with much of his forecast most of us 
would radically disagree. Nevertheless, no one can read this 
book without feeling his thinking powers greatly stimulated; 
without being forced to ponder problems of which he was pre- 
viously wholly ignorant, or which he but half understood; and 
without realizing that he is dealing with the work of a man 
of lofty thought and of deep and philosophic insight into the 
world-forces of the present. 

Mr. Pearson belongs to the melancholy or pessimist school, 
which has become so prominent in England during the last two 
or three decades, and which has been represented there for 
half a century. In fact, the note of despondency seems to be 
the dominant note among Englishmen of high cultivation at 
the present time. It is as marked among their statesmen and 
publicists as among their men of letters. Mr. Balfour being 
particularly happy in his capacity to express in good English, 
and with much genuine elevation of thought, a profound dis- 
belief in nineteenth century progress, and an equally profound 
distrust of the future toward which we are all travelling. 

For much of this pessimism and for many of the prophecies 
which it evokes, there is no excuse whatsoever. There may 
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possibly be good foundation for the pessimism as to the future 
shown by men like Mr. Pearson; but hitherto the writers of 
the stamp of the late “Cassandra” Greg who have been pes- 
simistic about the present, have merely betrayed their own 
weakness or their own incapacity to judge contemporary per- 
sons and events. The weakling, the man who cannot struggle 
with his fellow-men and with the conditions that surround 
him, is very apt to think these men and these conditions bad; 
and if he has the gift of writing, he puts these thoughts down 
at some length on paper. Very strong men, moreover, if 
of morose and dyspeptic temper, are apt to rail at the present, 
and to praise the past simply because they do not live in it. 
To any man who will consider the subject from a scientific 
point of view, with a desire to get at the truth, it is needless 
to insist on the fact that at no period of the world’s history 
has there been so much happiness generally diffused among 
mankind as now. 

At no period of the world’s history has life been so full 
of interest, and of possibilities of excitement and enjoyment 
as for us who live in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
This is not only true as far as the working classes are con- 
cerned, but it is especially true as regards the men of means, 
and above all of those men who also possess brains and am- 
bition. Never before in the world’s history have there been 
such opportunities thrown open to men, in the way of building 
new commonwealths, exploring new countries, conquering 
kingdoms, and trying to adapt the governmental policy of old 
nations to new and strange conditions. The half-century which 
_ is now closing has held out to the people who have dwelt therein 

some of the great prizes of history. Abraham Lincoln and 
Prince Bismarck have taken their places among the world’s 
worthies. Mighty masters of war have arisen in America, in 
Germany, in Russia; Lee and Grant, Jackson and Farragut, 
Moltke, Skobeleff, and the Red Prince. The work of the chiefs 
of mechanical and electrical inventions has never been equalled 
before, save perhaps by what was done in the first half of this 
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same century. Never before have there been so many oppor- 
tunities for commonwealth builders; new States have been 
pitched on the banks of the Saskatchewan, the Columbia, the 
Missouri, and the Colorado, on the seacoast of Australia, and 
in the interior of Central Africa. Vast regions have been won 
by the sword. Burmah and Turkestan, Egypt and Matabele- 
land, have rewarded the prowess of English and Russian con- 
querors, exactly as, when the glory of Rome was at its height, 
remote Mediterranean provinces furnished triumphs to the 
great military leaders of the Eternal City. English admin- 
istrators govern subject empires larger than those conquered 
by Alexander. In letters no name has been produced that will 
stand with the first half-dozen of all literature, but there 
have been very many borne by men whose effect upon the 
literatures of their own countries has been profound, and whose 
works will last as long as the works of any men written in 
the same tongues. In science even more has been done; Dar- 
win has fairly revolutionized thought ; and many others stand 
but a step below him. 

All this means only that the opportunities have been ex- 
ceptionally great for the men of exceptionally great powers; 
but they have also been great for the men of ordinary powers. 
The workingman is, on the whole, better fed, better clothed, 
better housed, and provided with greater opportunities for 
pleasure and for mental and spiritual improvement than ever 
before. The man with ability enough to become a lawmaker 
has the fearful joy of grappling with problems as important as 
any the administrators and legislators of the past had to face. 
The ordinary man of adventurous tastes and desire to get all 
out of life that can be gotten, is beyond measure better off 
than were his forefathers of one, two, or three centuries back. 
He can travel round the world; he can dwell in any country 
he wishes ; he can explore strange regions; he can spend years 
by himself in the wilderness, hunting great game; he can take 
part in a campaign here and there. Whithersoever his tastes 
lead him, he finds that he has far greater capacity conferred 
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upon him by the conditions of nineteenth-century civilization 
to do something of note than ever a man of his kind has be- 
fore. If he is observant, he notes all round him the play of 
vaster forces than have ever before been exerted, working, 
half blindly, half under control, to bring about immeasurable 
results. He sees going on before his eyes a great transfer of 
population and civilization, which is making America north 
of the Rio Grande, and Australia, English-speaking continents ; 
which has filled Central and South America with States of un- 
certain possibilities ; which is creating for the first time a huge 
Aryan nation across the entire north of Asia, and which is 
working changes in Africa infinitely surpassing in importance 
all those that have ever taken place there since the days when 
the Bantu peoples first built their beehive huts on the banks of 
the Congo and the Zambezi. Our century has teemed with life 
and interest. 

Yet this is the very century at which Carlyle railed: and 
it is strange to think that he could speak of the men at that 
very moment engaged in doing such deeds, as belonging to 
a worn-out age. His vision was clear to see the importance 
and the true bearing of England’s civil war of the seven- 
teenth century, and yet he remained mole-blind to the vaster 
and more important civil war waged before his very eyes in 


_nineteenth-century America. The heroism of Naseby and 


Worcester and Minden hid from him the heroism of Balak- 
lava and Inkerman, of Lucknow and Delhi. He could appre- 
ciate at their worth the campaigns of the Seven Years’ War, 
and yet could hardly understand those waged between the 
armies of the Potomac and of Northern Virginia. He was 
fairly inspired by the fury and agony and terror of the strug- 
gle at Kunnersdorf; and yet could not appreciate the immensely 
greater importance of the death-wrestle that reeled round Get- 
tysburg. His eyes were so dazzled by the great dramas of the 
past that he could not see the even greater drama of the present. 
It is but the bare truth so say that never have the rewards been 
greater, never has there been more chance for doing work of 
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great and lasting value, than this last half of the nineteenth 
century has offered alike to statesman and soldier, to explorer 
and commonwealth-builder, to the captain of industry, to the 
man of letters, and to the man of science. Never has life been 
more interesting to each to take part in. Never has there been 
a greater output of good work done both by the few and by 
the many. 

Nevertheless, signs do not fail that we are on the eve of 
great changes, and that in the next century we shall see the 
conditions of our lives, national and individual, modified after 
a sweeping and radical fashion. Many of the forces that make 
for national greatness and for individual happiness in the nine- 
teenth century will be absent entirely, or will act with greatly 
diminished strength, in the twentieth. Many of the forces that 
now make for evil will by that time have gained greatly in 
volume and power. It is foolish to look at the future with 
blind and careless optimism; quite as foolish as to gaze at it 
only through the dun-colored mists that surround the preachers 
of pessimism. It is always best to look facts squarely in the 
face, without blinking them, and to remember that, as has been 
well said, in the long run even the most uncomfortable truth is 
a safer companion than the pleasantest falsehood. 

Whether the future holds good or evil for us does not, it 
is true, alter our duty in the present. We must stand up val- 
iantly in the fight for righteousness and wisdom as we see them, 
and must let the event turn out as it may. Nevertheless, even 
though there is little use in pondering over the future, most 
men of intelligence do ponder over it at times, and if we think 
of it at all, it is well to think clearly. 

Mr. Pearson writes a forecast of what he believes probably 
will, or at least very possibly may, happen in the development 
of national life and character during the era upon which we 
are now entering. He is a man who has had exceptional ad- 
vantages for his work; he has studied deeply and travelled 
widely ; he has been a diligent reader of books and a keen ob- 
server of men. Toa careful training in one of the oldest of the 
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world’s universities he has added long experience as an execu- 
tive officer in one of the world’s youngest commonwealths. He 
writes with power and charm. His book is interesting in man- 
ner, and is still more interesting in matter, for he has thought 
deeply and faithfully over subjects of immense importance to 
the future of all the human race. He possesses a mind of 
marked originality. Moreover, he always faithfully tries to 
see facts as they actually are. He is, it seems to me, unduly 
pessimistic ; but he is not pessimistic of set purpose nor does he 
adopt pessimism as a cult. He tries hard, and often success- 
fully, to make himself see and to make himself state forces 
that are working for good. We may or may not differ from 
him, but it behooves us, if we do, to state our positions guard- 
edly; for we are dealing with a man who has displayed much 
research in getting at his facts and much honesty in arriving 
at his rather melancholy conclusions. 

The introduction to Mr. Pearson’s book is as readable as 
the chapters that follow, and may best be considered in con- 
nection with the first of these chapters, which is entitled “The 
Unchangeable Limits of the Higher Races.”’ I am almost 
tempted to call this the most interesting of the six chapters of 
the book, and yet one can hardly do so when absorbed in read- 
ing any one of the other five. Mr. Pearson sees what ought to 
be evident to every one, but apparently is not, that what he 
calls the “higher races,” that is, the races that for the last 
twenty-five hundred years (but, it must be remembered, only 
during the last twenty-five hundred years) have led the world, 
can prosper only under conditions of soil and climate analogous 
to those obtaining in their old European homes. Speaking 


~* roughly, this means that they can prosper only in the temperate 


zones, north and south. 

Four hundred years ago the temperate zones, were very 
thinly peopled indeed, while the tropical and sub-tropical re- 
gions were already densely populated. The great future in the 
world’s history for the last four centuries has been the peopling 
of these vast, scantily inhabited regions by men of the Euro- 
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pean stocks; notably by men speaking English, but also by 
men speaking Russian and Spanish. During the same centuries 
these European peoples have for the first time acquired an 
enormous ascendency over all other races. Once before, dur- 
ing the days of the Greco-Macedonian and Roman supremacy, 
European peoples possessed a somewhat similar supremacy ; 
but it was not nearly as great, for at that period America and 
Australia were unknown, Africa south of the Sahara was 
absolutely unaffected by either Roman or Greek, and all but 
an insignificant portion of Asia was not only without the 
pale of European influence, but held within itself immense 
powers of menace to Europe, and contained old and peculiar 
civilizations, still flourishing in their prime. All this has 
now been changed. Great English-speaking nations have 
sprung up in America north of the Rio Grande, and are spring- 
ing up in Australia. The Russians, by a movement which has 
not yet fired the popular imagination, but which all thinking 
men recognize as of incalculable importance, are building a 
vast State in northern Asia, stretching from the Yellow Sea 
to the Ural Mountains. Tropical America is parcelled out 
among States partly of European blood, and mainly European 
in thought, speech, and religion; while tropical Asia and Af- 
rica have been divided among European powers, and are held 
in more or less complete subjection by their military and civil 
agents. It is no wonder that men who are content to look 
at things superficially, and who think that the tendencies that 
have triumphed during the last two centuries are as immutable 
in their workings as great natural laws, should speak as if it 
were a mere question of time when the civilized peoples should 
overrun and occupy the entire world, exactly as they now do 
Europe and North America. 

Mr. Pearson points out with great clearness the groundless- , 
ness of this belief. He deserves especial praise for discriminat- 
ing between the importance of ethnic, and of merely political, 
conquests. The conquest by one country of another populous 
country always attracts great attention at the time, and has 
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_ wide momentary effects; but it is of insignificant importance 
when compared with the kind of armed settlement which 
causes new nations of an old stock to spring up in new coun- 
tries. The campaigns carried on by the lieutenants of Justin- 
ian against Goth and Vandal, Bulgarian and Persian, seemed 
in the eyes of civilized Europe at that time of incalculably 
greater moment than the squalid warfare being waged in Eng- 
land between the descendants of Low Dutch sea-thieves and 
the aboriginal British. Yet, in reality, it was of hardly any 
consequence in history whether Belisarius did or did not suc- 
ceed in overthrowing the Ostrogoth merely to make room 
for the Lombard, or whether the Vandal did or did not suc- 
cumb to the Roman instead of succumbing to the Saracen a 
couple of centuries later; while it was of the most vital con- 
sequence to the whole future of the world that the English 
should supplant the Welsh as masters of Britain. 

Again, in our own day, the histories written of Great 
Britain during the last century teem with her dealings with 
India, while Australia plays a very insignificant part indeed; 
yet, from the standpoint of the ages, the peopling of the great 
island-continent with men of the English stock is a thousand 
fold more important than the holding Hindoostan for a few 
centuries. 

_. Mr. Pearson understands and brings out clearly that in the 
long run a conquest must fail when it means merely the erec- 
tion of an insignificant governing caste. He shows clearly that 
the men of our stock do not prosper in tropical countries. 
In the New World they leave a thin strain of their blood among 

and impose their laws, language, and forms of government on 
the aboriginal races, which then develop on new and dimly 
drawn lines. In the Old World they fail to do even this. 
In Asia they may leave a few tens of thousands, or possibly 
hundreds of thousands, of Eurasians to form an additional 
caste in a caste-ridden community. In tropical Africa they may 
leave here and there a mulatto tribe like the Griquas. But 
it certainly has not yet been proved that the European can 
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live and propagate permanently in the hot regions of India 
and Africa, and Mr. Pearson is right in anticipating for the 
whites who have conquered these tropical and sub-tropical re- 
gions of the Old World, the same fate which befell the Greek 
kingdoms in Bactria and the Chersonese. The Greek rulers 
of Bactria were ultimately absorbed and vanished, as probably 
the English rulers of India will some day in the future—for 
the good of mankind, we sincerely hope and believe the very 
remote future—themselves be absorbed and vanish. In Afri- 
ca south of the Zambezi (and possibly here and there on high 
plateaus north of it,) there may remain white States, although 
even these States will surely contain a large colored popula- 
rion, always threatening to swamp the whites; but in tropical 
Africa generally, it does not seem possible that any white 
State can ever be built up. Doubtless for many centuries 
European adventurers and Arab raiders will rule over huge 
territories in the country south of the Soudan and north of the 
Tropic of Capricorn, and the whole structure, not only social, 
but physical, of the negro and the negroid peoples will be pro- 
foundly changed by thcir influence and by the influence of the 
half-caste descendants of these European and Asiatic soldiers 
of fortune and industry. But it is hardly possible to conceive 
that the peoples of Africa, however ultimately changed, will 
be anything but negroid in type of body and mind. It is prob- 
able that the change will be in the direction of turning them 
into tribes like those of the Soudan, with a similar religion 
and morality. It is almost impossible that they will not in the 
end succeed in throwing off the yoke of the European out-. 
siders, though this end may be, and we hope will be, many 
centuries distant. In America most of the West Indies are 
becoming negro islands. The Spaniard, however, because 
of the ease with which he drops to a lower ethnic level, exerts. 
a much more permanent influence than the Englishman upon 
tropic aboriginal races; and the tropical lands which the Span- 
iard and Portuguese once held, now contain, and always will 
contain, races which, though different from the Aryan of the. 
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temperate zone, yet bridge the gulf between him and the black, 
red, and yellow peoples who have dwelt from time immemorial 
on both sides of the equator. 

Taking all this into consideration, therefore, it is most likely 
that a portion of Mr. Pearson’s forecast, as regards the people 
of the tropic zones, will be justified by events. It is impossible 
for the dominant races of the temperate zones ever bodily to 
displace the peoples of the tropics. It is highly probable that 
these people will cast off the yoke of their European conquerors 
sooner or later, and will become independent nations once more ; 
though it is also possible that the modern conditions of easy 
travel may permit the permanent rule in the tropics of a vigor- 
ous northern race, renewed by a complete change every genera- 
tion. 

Mr. Pearson’s further proposition is that these black, red, 
and yellow nations, when thus freed, will threaten the domi- 
nance of the higher peoples, possibly by military, certainly by 
industrial, rivalry, and that the mere knowledge of the equality 
of these stocks will cow and dispirit the higher races. 

This part of his argument is open to very serious objections. 
In the first place, Mr. Pearson entirely fails to take into ac- 
count the difference in character among the nationalities pro- 
duced in the tropics as the result of European conquest. In 
Asia, doubtless, the old races now submerged by European pre- 
~ dominance will reappear, profoundly changed in themselves and 
in their relations to one another, but as un-European as ever, 
and not appreciably affected by any intermixture of European 
blood. In Africa, the native States will probably range some- 
where between the Portuguese half-caste and quarter-caste 
communities now existing on certain of the tropic coasts, and 
pastoral or agricultural communities, with a Mohammedan re- 
ligious cult and Asiatic type of government, produced by the 
infusion of a conquering semitic or hamitic caste on a con- 
quered negro people. There may be a dominant caste of Euro- 
pean blood in some of these States, but that is all. In tropical 
America, the change has already taken place. The States that 
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there exist will not materially alter their form. It is possible 
that here and there populations of Chinese, pure or half-caste, 
or even of coolies, may spring up; but taken as a whole these 
States will be in the future what they are now, that is, they 
will be by blood partly white, but chiefly Indian or negro, 
with their language, law, religion, literature, and governmental 
system approaching those of Europe and North America. 
Suppose that what Mr. Pearson foresees comes to pass, and 
that the black and yellow races of the world attain the same 
independence already achieved by the mongrel reddish race. 
Mr. Pearson thinks that this will expose us to two dangers. 
The first is that of actual physical distress caused by the com- 
petition of the teeming myriads of the tropics, or perhaps by 
their invasion of the temperate zones. Mr. Pearson himself 
does not feel any very great anxiety about this invasion assum- 
ing a military type, and I think that even the fear he does 
express is unwarranted by the facts. He is immensely im- 
pressed by the teeming population of China. He thinks that 
the Chinese will some day constitute the dominant portion of 
the population, both politically and numerically, in the East 
Indies, New Guinea, and Farther India. In this he is prob- 
ably quite right; but such a change would merely mean the 
destruction or submersion of Malay, Dyak, and Papuan and 
would be of hardly any real consequence to the white man. 
He further thinks that the Chinese may jeopardize Russia in 
Asia. Here I am inclined to think he is wrong. As far as it 
is possible to judge in the absence of statistics, the Chinaman 
at present is not increasing relatively as fast as the Slav and the 
Anglo-Saxon. Half a century or so more will put both of them 
within measurable distance of equality with him, even in point 
of numbers. The movement of population in China is toward 
the south, not the north; the menace is real for the English 
and French protectorates in the south; in the north the dif- 
ficulty hitherto has been to keep Russian settlers from crossing 
the Chinese frontier. When the great Trans-Siberian rail- 
road is built, and when a few millions more of Russian settlers 
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stretch from the Volga to the valley of the Amoor, the danger 
of a military advance by the Chinese against Asiatic Russia 
will be entirely over, even granting that it now exists. The 
Chinaman never has been, and probably never will be, such 
a fighter as Turk or Tartar, and he would have to possess an 
absolutely overwhelming superiority of numbers to give him 
a chance in a war of aggression against a powerful military 
race. As yet he has made no advance whatever towards de- 


_veloping an army capable of offensive work against European 


foes. In China there are no roads; the military profession is 
looked down on; Chinese troops would be formidable only 
under a European leader, and a European leader would be em- 
ployed only from dire necessity ; that is to repel, not to under- 
take an invasion. Moreover, China is merely an aggregate of 
provinces with a central knot at Pekin; and Pekin could be 
taken at any time by a small trained army. China will not 
menace Siberia until after undergoing some stupendous and 
undreamed-of internal revolution. It is scarcely within the 
bounds of possibility to conceive of the Chinaman expelling 
the European settler from the lands in which that settler repre- 
sents the bulk of a fairly thick population, not merely a small 
intrusive caste. It is, of course, always possible that in the 
far-distant future (though there is no sign of it now) China 
may travel on the path of Japan, may change her policy, may 
develop fleets and armies; but if she does do this, there is no 
reason why this fact should stunt and dwarf the people of the 
higher races. In Elizabeth’s day the Turkish fleets and armies 
stood toward those of European powers in a far higher posi- 
tion than those of China, or of the tropics generally, can ever 
hope to stand in relation to the peoples of the temperate zones ; 
and yet this did not hinder the Elizabethan Age from being 
one of great note both in the field of thought and in the field 
of action. 

The anticipation of what might happen if India became so- 
lidified seems even more ill-founded. Here Mr. Pearson’s posi- 
tion is that the very continuance of European rule, doing away 
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with war and famine, produces an increase of population and 
a solidity of the country, which will enable the people to over- 
throw that European rule. He assumes that the solidified and 
populous country will continue to remain such after the over- 
throw of the Europeans, and will be capable of deeds of aggres- 
sion; but, of course, such an assumption is contrary to all 
probabilities. Once the European rule was removed, famine 
and internecine war would again become chronic, and India 
would sink back to her former place. Moreover, the long 
continuance of British rule undoubtedly weakens the warlike 
fibre of the natives, and makes the usurer rather than the 
soldier the dominant type. 

The danger to which Mr. Pearson alludes, that even the 
negro peoples may in time become vast military powers con- 
stituting a menace to Europe, really seems to belong to a period 
so remote that every condition will have changed to a degree 
rendering it impossible for us to make any estimate in reference 
thereto. By that time the descendant of the negro may be as 
intellectual as the Athenian. Even prophecy must not look 
too many thousand years ahead. It is perfectly possible that 
European settlements in Africa will be swamped some time 
by the rising of natives who outnumber them a thousand to 
one, but it is not possible that the negroes will form a military 
menace to the people of the north, at least for a space of time 
longer than that which now separates us from the men of 
the River Drift. The negroid peoples, the so-called ‘“‘hamitic,”’ 
and bastard semitic, races of eastern middle Africa are for- 
midable fighters; but their strength is not fit for any such 
herculean tasks. 

There is much reason to fear the industrial competition of 
these races; but even this will be less formidable as the power 
of the State increases and especially as the democratic idea 
obtains more and more currency. The Russians are not demo- 
cratic at all, but the State is very powerful with them; and 
therefore they keep the Chinese out of their Siberian prov- 
inces, which are being rapidly filled up with a population 
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mainly Slav, the remainder of which is being Slavicized. 
From the United States and Australia the Chinaman is kept 
out because the democracy, with much clearness of vision, has 
seen that his presence is ruinous to the white race 

Nineteenth century democracy needs no more complete vin- 
dication for its existence than the fact that it has kept for 
the white race the best portions of the new world’s surface, 
temperate America and Australia. Had these regions been 
under aristocratic governments, Chinese immigration would 
have been encouraged precisely as the slave trade is encour- 
aged of necessity by any slave-holding oligarchy, and the result 
would in a few generations have been even more fatal to the 
white race; but the democracy, with the clear instinct of race 
selfishness, saw the race foe, and kept out the dangerous alien. 
The presence of the negro in our Southern States is a legacy 
from the time when we were ruled by a trans-oceanic aris- 
tocracy. The whole civilization of the future owes a debt of 
gratitude greater than can be expressed in words to that demo- 
cratic policy which has kept the temperate zones of the new 
and the newest worlds a heritage for the white people. 

As for the industrial competition, the Chinaman and the 
Hindoo may drive certain kinds of white traders from the 
tropics; but more than this they cannot do. They can never 


_change the status of the white laborer in his own home, for the 


s 


latter can always protect himself, and as soon as he is seri- 
ously menaced, always will protect himself, by protective tariffs 
and stringent immigration laws. 

Mr. Pearson fears that when once the tropic races are inde- 
pendent, the white peoples will be humiliated and will lose 
heart : but this does not seem inevitable, and indeed seems very 
improbable. If the Englishman should lose his control over 
South Africa and India, it might indeed be a serious blow to 
the Englishman of Britain; though it may be well to remem- 
ber that the generation of Englishmen which grew up immedi- 
ately after England had lost America, accomplished feats in 
arms, letters, and science such as, on the whole, no other Eng- 
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lish generation ever accomplished. Even granting that Britain 
were to suffer as Mr. Pearson thinks she would, the enormous 
majority of the English-speaking peop'es, those whose homes 
are in America and Australia, would be absolutely unaffected ; 
and Continental Europe would be little more affected than it 
was when the Portuguese and Dutch successively saw their 
African and Indian empires diminish. France has not been 
affected by the expulsion of the French from Hayti; nor have 
the freed negroes of Hayti been capable of the smallest aggres- 
sive movement. No American or Australian cares in the least 
that the tan-colored peoples of Brazil and Ecuador now live 
under governments of their own instead of being ruled by vice- 
roys from Portugal and Spain; and it is difficult to see why — 
they should be materially affected by a similar change happen- 
ing in regard to the people along the Ganges or the upper Nile. 
Even if China does become a military power on the European 
model, this fact will hardly affect the American and Austra- 
lian at the end of the twentieth century more than Japan’s 
effort to get admitted to the circle of civilized nations has 
affected us at the end of the nineteenth. 

Finally, it must be borne in mind that if any one of the 
tropical races ever does reach a pitch of industrial and military 
prosperity which makes it a menace to European and American 
countries, it will almost necessarily mean that this nation has 
itself become civilized in the process; and we shall then simply 
be dealing with another civilized nation of non-aryan blood, 
precisely as we now deal with Magyar, Fin, and Basque, with- 
out any thought of their being ethnically distinct from Croat, 
Rouman, or Wend. 

In Mr. Pearson’s second chapter he deals with the station- 
ary order of society, and strives to show that while we are 
all tending toward it, some nations, notably France, have prac- 
tically come to it. He adds that when this stationary state is 
reached, it will produce general discouragement, and will prob- 
ably affect the intellectual energy of the people concerned. He 
further points out that our races now tend to change from 
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faith in private enterprises to faith in State organizations, and 
that this is likely to diminish the vigorous originality of any 
race. He even holds that we already see the beginning of a 
decadence, in the decline of speculative thought, and still more 
in the way of mechanical inventions. It is perfectly true that 
the laissez-faire doctrine of the old school of political econo- 
mists is receiving less and less favor; but after all, if we look 
at events historically, we see that every race, as it has grown 
to civilized greatness, has used the power of the State more 
and more. A great State cannot rely on mere unrestricted 
individualism, any more than it can afford to crush out all 
individualism. Within limits, the mercilessness of private 
commercial warfare must be curbed as we have curbed the 
individual’s right of private war proper. It was not until the 
power of the State had become great in England, and until 
the lawless individualism of feudal times had vanished, that 
the English began that career of greatness which has put them 
on a level with the Greeks in point of intellectual achievement, 
and with the Romans in point of that material success which 
is measured by extension through settlement, by conquest, by 
triumphant warcraft and statecraft. As for Mr. Pearson’s 
belief that we now see a decline in speculative thought and in 
mechanical invention, all that can be said is that the facts do 
not bear him out. a. 
There is one side to this stationary state theory which Mr. 
Pearson scarcely seems to touch. He points out with empha- 
sis the fact, which most people are prone to deny, that the 
higher orders of every society tend to die out; that there is 
_.a tendency, on the whole, for both lower classes and lower 
’ civilizations to increase faster than the higher. Taken in the 
rough, his position on this point is undoubtedly correct. Pro- 
gressive societies, and the most progressive portions of society, 
fail to increase as fast as the others, and often positively de- 
crease. The great commanders, great statesmen, great poets, 
great men of science of any period taken together do not aver- 
age as many children who reach years of maturity as a similar 
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number of mechanics, workmen, and farmers, taken at ran- 
dom. Nevertheless, society progresses, the improvement being 
due mainly to the transmission of acquired characters, a process 
which in every civilized State operates so strongly as to coun- 
terbalance the operation of that baleful law of natural selection 
which tells against the survival of some of the most desirable 
classes. Mr. Balfour, by the way, whose forecast for the race 
is in some respects not unlike Mr. Pearson’s, seems inclined to 
adopt the view that acquired characteristics cannot be inher- 
ited; a position which, even though supported by a few emi- 
nent names, is hardly worth serious refutation. 

The point I wish to dwell upon here, however, is that it is 
precisely in those castes which have reached the stationary 
state, or which are positively diminishing in numbers, that the 
highest culture and best training, the keenest enjoyment of 
life, and the greatest power of doing good to the community, 
are to be found at present. Unquestionably, no community 
that is actually diminishing in numbers is in a healthy condi- 
tion: and as the world is now, with huge waste places still to 
fill up, and with much of the competition between the races 
reducing itself to the warfare of the cradle, no race has any 
chance to win a great place unless it consists of good breeders 
as well as of good fighters. But it may well be that these con- 
ditions will change in the future, when the other changes to 
which Mr. Pearson looks forward with such melancholy are 
themselves brought about. A nation sufficiently populous to 
be able to hold its own against aggression from without, a 
nation which, while developing the virtues of refinement, cul- 
ture, and learning, has yet not lost those of courage, bold 
initiative, and military hardihood, might well play a great part 
in the world, even though it had come to that stationary state 
already reached by the dominant castes of thinkers and doers 
in most of the dominant races. 

In Mr. Pearson’s third chapter he dwells on some of the 
dangers of political development, and in especial upon the in- 
crease of the town at the expense of the country, and upon the 
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growth of great standing armies. Excessive urban develop- 
ment undoubtedly does constitute a real and great danger. All 
that can be said about it is that it is quite impossible to 
prophesy how long this growth will continue. Moreover, some 
of the evils, as far as they really exist, will cure themselves. 
If townspeople do, generation by generation, tend to become 


- stunted and weak, then they will die out, and the problem they 


cause will not be permanent; while on the other hand, if the cit- 
ies can be made healthy, both physically and morally, the objec- 
tions to them must largely disappear. As for standing armies, 
Mr. Pearson here seems to have too much thought of Europe 
only. In America and Australia there is no danger of the up- 
growing of great standing armies: and, as he well shows, the 
fact that every citizen must undergo military training is by no 
means altogether a curse to the nations of Continental Europe. 

There is one point, by the way, although a small point, 
where it may be worth while to correct Mr. Pearson’s state- 
ment of a fact. In dwelling on what is undoubtedly the truth, 
that raw militia are utterly incompetent to make head against 
trained regular forces, he finds it necessary to explain away 
the defeat at New Orleans. In doing this, he repeats the story 
as it has been told by British historians from Sir Archbald 
Alison to Goldwin Smith. I hasten to say that the misstate- 
ment is entirely natural on Mr. Pearson’s part; he was simply 


~ copying, without sufficient careful investigation, the legend 


adopted by one side to take the sting out of defeat. The way 
he puts it is that six thousand British under Pakenham, with- 
out artillery, were hurled against strong works defended by 
twice their numbers, and were beaten, as they would have been 
beaten had the works been defended by almost any troops in 
the world. In the first place, Pakenham did not have six 
thousand men; he had almost ten thousand. In the second 
place, the Americans, instead of being twice as numerous as 
the British, were but little more than half as numerous. In 
the third place, so far from being without artillery, the British 
were much superior to the Americans in this respect. Finally, 
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they assailed a position very much less strong than that held 
by Soult when Wellington beat him at Toulouse with the same 
troops which were defeated by Jackson at New Orleans. The 
simple truth is that Jackson was a very good general, and that 
he had under him troops whom he had trained in successive 
campaigns against Indians and Spaniards, and that on the 
three occasions when he brought Pakenham to battle—that is, 
the night attack, the great artillery duel, and the open assault— 
the English soldiers, though they fought with the utmost gale 
lantry, were fairly and decisively bekiens , 

This one badly-chosen premise does not, however, upset 
Mr. Pearson’s conclusions. Plenty of instances can be taken 
from our war of 1812 to show how unable militia are to face 
trained regulars; and an equally striking example was that 
afforded at Castlebar, in Ireland, in 1798, when a few hun- 
dred French regulars attacked with the bayonet and drove in 
headlong flight from a very strong position, defended by a 
powerful artillery, five times their number of English, Scotch, 
and Irish militia. 

In Mr. Pearson’s fourth chapter he deals, from a very noble 
standpoint, with some advantages of national feeling. With 
this chapter and with his praise of patriotism, and particularly 
of that patriotism which attaches itself to the whole country, 
and not to any section of it, we can only express our hearty 
agreement. 

In his fifth chapter, on “The Decline of the Family”’ he sets 
forth, or seems to set forth, certain propositions with which 
I must as heartily disagree. He seems to lament the change 
which is making the irresponsible despot as much of an 
anomaly in the family as in the State. He seems to think 
that this will weaken the family. It may do so, in some in- 
stances, exactly as the abolition of a despotism may produce 
anarchy; but the movement is essentially as good in one case 
as in the other. To all who have known really happy family 
lives, that is to all who have known or have witnessed the 
greatest happiness which there can be on this earth, it is hardly 
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necessary to say that the highest ideal of the family is attain- 
able only where the father and mother stand to each other as 
lovers and friends, with equal rights. In these homes the 
children are bound to father and mother by ties of love, re- 
spect, and obedience, which are simply strengthened by the 
fact that they are treated as reasonable beings with rights of 
their own, and that the rule of the household is changed to 
suit the changing years, as childhood passes into manhood and 
womanhood. In such a home the family is not weakened; it 
is strengthened. This is no unattainable ideal. Everyone 
knows hundreds of homes where it is more or less perfectly 
realized, and it is an ideal incomparably higher than the ideal 
of the beneficent autocrat which it has so largely supplanted. 
The final chapter of Mr. Pearson’s book is entitled “The 
Decay of Character.” He believes that our world is becom- 
ing a world with less adventure and energy, less brightness and 
hope. He believes that all the great books have been written, 
all the great discoveries made, all the great deeds done. He 
thinks that the adoption of State socialism in some form will 
crush out individual merit and the higher kinds of individual 
happiness. Of course, as to this, all that can be said is that 
men differ as to what will be the effect of the forces whose 
working he portrays, and that most of us who live in the 


-American democracy do not agree with him. It is to the last 


degree improbable that State socialism will ever be adopted 
in its extreme form, save in a few places. It exists, of course, 
to a certain extent wherever a police force and a fire depart- 
ment exist; and the sphere of the State’s action may be vastly 
increased without in any way diminishing the happiness of 
either the many or the few. It is even conceivable that a com- 
bination of legislative enactments and natural forces may 
greatly reduce the inequalities of wealth without in any way 
diminishing the real power of enjoyment or power for good 
work of what are now the favored classes. In our own coun- 
try the best work has always been produced by men who lived 
in castes or social circles where the standard of essential com- 
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fort was high; that is, where men were well clothed, well fed, 
well housed, and had plenty of books and the opportunity of 
using them; but where there was small room for extravagant 
luxury. We think that Mr. Pearson’s fundamental error here 
is his belief that the raising of the mass necessarily means the 
lowering of the standard of life for the fortunate few. Those 
of us who now live in communities where the native American 
element is largest and where there is least inequality of condi- 
tions, know well that there is no reason whatever in the nature 
of things why, in the future, communities should not spring 
up where there shall be no great extremes. of poverty and 
wealth, and where, nevertheless, the power of civilization and 
the chances for happiness and for doing good work shall be 
greater than ever before. 

As to what Mr. Pearson says about the work of the world 
which is best worth doing being now done, the facts do not 
bear him out. He thinks that the great poems have all been 
written, that the days of the drama and the epic are past. 
Yet one of the greatest plays that has ever been produced, 
always excepting the plays of Shakespeare, was produced in 
this century ; and if the world had to wait two thousand years 
after the vanishing of the Athenian dramatists before Shake- 
speare appeared, and two hundred years more before Goethe 
wrote his one great play, we can well afford to suspend judg- 
ment for a few hundred years at least, before asserting that 
no country and no language will again produce another great 
drama. So it is with the epic. We are too near Milton, who 
came three thousand years after Homer, to assert that the 
centuries to come will never more see an epic. One race may 
grow feeble and decrepit and be unable to do any more work; 
but another may take its place. After a time the Greek and 
Latin writers found that they had no more to say; and a critic 
belonging to either nationality might have shaken his head and 
said that all the great themes had been used up and all the 
great ideas expressed; nevertheless, Dante, Cervantes, Moliére, 
Schiller, Chaucer, and Scott, then all lay in the future. 
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| Again, Mr. Pearson speaks of statecraft at the present day 
as offering fewer prizes, and prizes of less worth than for- 
merly, and as giving no chance for the development of men 
like Augustus Cesar, Richelieu, or Chatham. It is difficult 
to perceive how these men can be considered to belong to a 
different class from Bismarck, who is yet alive; nor do we see 
why any English-speaking people should regard a statesman 
like Chatham, or far greater than Chatham, as an impossi- 
bility nowadays or in the future. We Americans at least will 
with difficulty be persuaded that there has ever been a time 
when a nobler prize of achievement, suffering, and success was 
offered to any statesman than was offered both to Washington 
and to Lincoln. So, when Mr. Pearson speaks of the war- 
fare of civilized countries offering less chance to the individual 
than the warfare of savage and barbarous times, and of its 
being far less possible now than in old days for a man to make 
his personal influence felt in warfare, we can only express our 
disagreement. No world-conqueror can arise save in or next 
to highly civilized States. There never has been a barbarian 
Alexander or Czesar, Hannibal or Napoleon. Sitting Bull and 
Rain-in-the-Face compare but ill with Von Moltke; and no 
Norse king of all the heroic viking age even so much as began 
to exercise the influence upon the warfare of his generation 
~~ that Frederick the Great exercised on his. 

It is not true that character of necessity decays with the 
growth of civilization. It may, of course, be true in some 
cases. Civilization may tend to develop upon the lines of 
Byzantine, Hindoo, and Inca; and there are sections of Europe 
and sections of the United States where we now tend to pay 
heed exclusively to the peaceful virtues and to develop only a 
race of merchants, lawyers, and professors, who will lack the 
virile qualities that have made our race great and splendid. 
This development may come, but it need not come necessarily, 
and, on the whole, the probabilities are against its coming at all. 

Mr. Pearson is essentially a man of strength and courage. 
Looking into the future, the future seems to him gray and 
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unattractive; but he does not preach any unmanly gospel of 
despair. He thinks that in time to come, though life will be 
freer than in the past from dangers and vicissitudes, yet it 
will contain fewer of the strong pleasures and of the opportu- 
nities for doing great deeds that are so dear to mighty souls. 
Nevertheless, he advises us all to front it bravely whether our 
hope be great or little; and he ends his book with these fine 
sentences: “Even so, there will still remain to us ourselves. 
Simply to do our work in life, and to abide the issue, if we 
stand erect before the eternal calm as cheerfully as our fathers 
faced the eternal unrest, may be nobler training for our souls 
than the faith in progress.” 

We do not agree with him that there will be only this eternal 
calm to face; we do not agree with him that the future holds 
for us a time when we shall ask nothing from the day but to 
live, nor from the future but that we may not deteriorate. We 
do not agree with him that there is a day approaching when 
the lower races will predominate in the world and the higher 
races will have lost their noblest elements. But after all, it mat- 
ters little what view we take of the future if, in our practice, 
we but do as he preaches, and face resolutely whatever fate 
may have in store. We, ourselves, are not certain that prog- 
ress is assured ; we only assert that it may be assured if we but 
live wise, brave, and upright lives. We do not know whether 
the future has in store for us calm or unrest. We cannot know 
beyond peradventure whether we can prevent the higher races 
from losing their nobler traits and from being overwhelmed 
by the lower races. On the whole, we think that the greatest 
victories are yet to be won, the greatest deeds yet to be done, 
and that there are yet in store for our peoples, and for the 
causes that we uphold, grander triumphs than have ever yet 
been scored. But be this as it may, we gladly agree that the 
one plain duty of every man is to face the future as he faces 
the present, regardless of what it may have in store for him, 
turning toward the light as he sees the light, to play his part 
manfully, as a man among men. 


XIV 
“SOCIAL EVOLUTION” * 


M* KIDD’S Social Evolution is a suggestive, but a very 

crude book; for the writer is burdened by a certain 

mixture of dogmatism and superficiality, which makes 
him content to accept half truths and insist that they are whole 
truths. Nevertheless, though the book appeals chiefly to minds 
of the kind which are uncharitably described as “half-baked,” 
Mr. Kidd does suggest certain lines of thought which are worth 
following—though rarely to his conclusions. 

He deserves credit for appreciating what he calls “the out- 
look.” He sketches graphically, and with power, the prob- 
lems which now loom up for settlement before all of us who 
dwell in Western lands; and he portrays the varying attitudes 
of interest, alarm, and hope with which the thinkers and workers 
of the day regard these problems. He points out that the 
problems which now face us are by no means parallel to those 

~ that were solved by our forefathers one, two, or three cen- 
turies ago. The great political revolutions seem to be about 
complete and the time of the great social revolutions has ar- 
rived. We are all peering into the future to try to forecast 
the action of the great dumb forces set in operation by the 

".* stupendous industrial revolution which has taken place during 
the present century. We do not know what to make of the 
vast displacements of population, the expansion of the towns, 
the unrest and discontent of the masses, and the uneasiness of 
those who are devoted to the present order of things. 

Mr. Kidd sees these problems, but he gropes blindly when 

1Review in The North American Review, July, 18905, of “Social Evolu- 
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he tries to forecast their solution. He sees that the progress 
of mankind in past ages can only have been made under, and 
in accordance with, certain biological laws, and that these laws . 
continue to work in human society at the present day. He 
realizes the all-importance of the laws which govern the re- 
production of mankind from generation to generation, pre- 
cisely as they govern the reproduction of the lower animals, and 
which, therefore, largely govern his progress. But he makes 
a cardinal mistake in treating of this, kind of progress. He 
states with the utmost positiveness that, left to himself, man 
has not the slightest innate tendency to make any onward prog- 
ress whatever, and that if the conditions of life allowed each 
man to follow his own inclinations, the average of one gen- 
eration would always tend to sink below the average of the 
preceding. This is one of the sweeping generalizations of 
which Mr. Kidd is fond, and which mar so much of his work. 
He evidently finds great difficulty in stating a general law with 
the proper reservations and with the proper moderation of 
phrase; and so he enunciates as truths statements which con- 
tain a truth, but which also contain.a falsehood. What he 
here says is undoubtedly true of the world, taken as a whole. 
It is in all probability entirely false of the highest sections of 
society. At any rate, there are numerous instances where the 
law he states does not work; and of course a single instance 
oversets a sweeping declaration of such a kind. 

There can be but little quarrel with what Mr. Kidd says as 
to the record of the world being a record of ceaseless progress 
on the one hand, and ceaseless stress and competition on the 
other; although even here his statement is too broad, and hig 
terms are used carelessly, When he speaks of progress being 
ceaseless, he evidently means by progress simply change, so 
that as he uses the word it must be understood to mean prog- 
ress backward as well as forward. As a matter of fact, in 
many forms of life and for long ages there is absolutely no 
progress whatever and no change, the forms remaining prac- 
tically stationary. 
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Mr. Kidd further points out that the first necessity for 
every successful form engaged in this struggle is the capacity 
for reproduction beyond the limits for which the conditions 
of life comfortably provide, so that competition and selection 
must not only always accompany progress, but must prevail 
in every form of life which is not actually retrograding. As 
already said, he accepts without reservation the proposition 
that if all the individuals of every generation in any species 
were allowed to propagate their kind equally, the average of 
each generation would tend to fall below the preceding. 

From this position he draws as a corollary, that the wider 
the limits of selection, the keener the rivalry and the more 
rigid the selection, just so much greater will be the progress; 
while for any progress at all there must be some rivalry in 
selection, so that every progressive form must lead a life of 
continual strain and stress as it travels its upward path. This 
again is true in a measure, but is not true as broadly as Mr. 
Kidd has stated it. The rivalry of natural selection is but 
one of the features in progress. Other things being equal, the 
species where this rivalry is keenest will make most progress; 
but then “other things” never are equal. In actual life those 
species make most progress which are farthest removed from 
the points where the limits of selection are very wide, the 


_selection itself very rigid, and the rivalry very keen. Of course 


the selection is most rigid where the fecundity of the animal 
is greatest ; but it is precisely the forms which have most fecun- 
dity that have made least progress. Sometime in the remote 
past the guinea pig and the dog had a common ancestor. The 


_.»fecundity of the guinea pig is much greater than that of the 


dog. Of a given number of guinea pigs born, a much smaller 
proportion are able to survive in the keen rivalry, so that the 
limits of selection are wider, and the selection itself more 
rigid ; nevertheless the progress made by the progenitors of the 
dog since eocene days has been much more marked and rapid 
than the progress made by the progenitors of the guinea pig 
in the same time. 
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Moreover, in speaking of the rise that has come through 
the stress of competition in our modern societies, and of the 
keenness of this stress in the societies that have gone fastest, 
Mr. Kidd overlooks certain very curious features in human 
society. In the first place he speaks as though the stress under 
which nations make progress was primarily the stress pro- 


duced by multiplication beyond the limits of subsistence. This, - 


of course, would mean that in progressive societies the number 
of births and the number of deaths would both be at a maxi- 
mum, for it is where the births and deaths are largest that 
the struggle for life is keenest. If, as Mr. Kidd’s hypothesis 
assumes, progress was most marked where the struggle for 
life was keenest, the European peoples standing highest in the 
scale would be the South Italians, the Polish Jews, and the 
people who live in the congested districts of Ireland. As a 
matter of fact, however, these are precisely the peoples who 
have made least progress when compared with the dominant 
strains among, for instance, the English or Germans. So far 
is Mr. Kidd’s proposition from being true that, when studied 
in the light of the facts, it is difficult to refrain from calling 
it the reverse of the truth. The race existing under condi- 
tions which make the competition for bare existence keenest 
never progresses as fast as the race which exists under less 
stringent conditions. There must undoubtedly be a certain 
amount of competition, a certain amount of stress and strain, 
but it is equally undoubted that if this competition becomes 
too severe the race goes down and not up; and it is further 
true that the race existing under the severest stress as re- 
gards this competition often fails to go ahead as fast even 
in population as does the race where the competition is less 
severe. No matter how large the number of births may be, 
a race cannot increase if the number of deaths also grows at an 
accelerating rate. 

To increase greatly a race must be prolific, and there is 
no curse so great as the curse of barrenness, whether for a 
nation or an individual. When a people gets to the position 


—— 
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_ even now occupied by the mass of the French and by sections 
of the New Englanders, where the death rate surpasses the 
birth rate, then that race is not only fated to extinction, but it 
deserves extinction. When the capacity and desire for father- 
hood and motherhood is lost the race goes down, and should 
go down; and we need to have the plainest kind of plain speak- 
ing addressed to those individuals who fear to bring children 
into the world. But while this is all true, it remains equally 
true that immoderate increase in no way furthers the devel- 
opment of a race, and does not always help its increase even 
in numbers. The English-speaking peoples during the past 
two centuries and a half have increased faster than any others, 
yet there have been many other peoples whose birth rate dur- 
ing the same period has stood higher. 

Yet, again, Mr. Kidd, in speaking of the stress of the con- 
ditions of progress in our modern societies, fails to see that 
most of the stress to which he refers does not have anything 
to do with increased difficulty in obtaining a living, or with 
the propagation of the race. The great prizes are battled for 
among the men who wage no war whatever for mere sub- 
sistence, while the fight for mere subsistence is keenest among 
precisely the classes which contribute very little indeed to the 
progress of the race. The generals and admirals, the poets, 

__ philosophers, historians and musicians, the statesmen and 
judges, the law-makers and law-givers, the men of arts and 
letters, the great captains of war and of industry—all these 

~ come from the classes where the struggle for the bare means 
of subsistence is least severe, and where the rate of increase 

“sis relatively smaller than in the classes below. In civilized 
societies the rivalry of natural selection works against prog- 
ress. Progress is made in spite of it, for progress results 
not from the crowding out of the lower classes by the upper, 
but on the contrary from the steady rise of the lower classes to 
the level of the upper, as the latter tend to vanish, or at most 
barely hold their own. In progressive societies it is often the 
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least fit who survive; but, on the other hand, they and their 
children often tend to grow more fit. 


The mere statement of these facts is sufficient to show 


not only how incorrect are many of Mr. Kidd’s premises and 
conclusions, but also how unwarranted are some of the fears 
which he expresses for the future. It is plain that the societies 
and sections of societies where the individual’s happiness is on 
the whole highest, and where progress is most real and val- 
uable, are precisely these where the grinding competition and 
the struggle for mere existence is least severe. Undoubtedly 
in every progressive society there must be a certain sacrifice 
of individuals, so that there must be a certain proportion of 
failures in every generation; but the actual facts of life prove 
beyond shadow of doubt that the extent of this sacrifice has 
nothing to do with the rapidity or worth of the progress. The 
nations that make most progress may do so at the expense 
of ten or fifteen individuals out of a hundred, whereas the 
nations that make least progress, or even go backwards, may 
sacrifice almost every man out of the hundred, 

This last statement is in itself partly an answer to the posi- 
tion taken by Mr. Kidd, that there is for the individual no 
“rational sanction” for the conditions of progress. In a 
progressive community, where the conditions provide for the 
happiness of four fifths or nine tenths of the people, there is 
undoubtedly a rational sanction for progress both for the com- 
munity at large and for the great bulk of its members; and if 
these members are on the whole vigorous and intelligent, the 
attitude of the smaller fraction who have failed will be a mat- 
ter of little consequence. In such a community the conflict 
between the interests of the individual and the organism of 
which he is a part, upon which Mr. Kidd lays so much emphasis, 
is at a minimum. The stress is severest, the misery and suf- 
fering greatest, among precisely the communities which have 
made least progress—among the Bushmen, Australian black 
fellows, and root-digger Indians, for instance. 

Moreover, Mr. Kidd does not define what he means by “ra- 
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tional sanction.” Indeed one of his great troubles through- 
out is his failure to make proper definitions, and the extreme 
looseness with which he often uses the definitions he does make. 
Apparently by “rational” he means merely selfish, and pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that “reason” must always dictate 
to every man to do that which will give him the greatest amount 
of individual gratification at the moment, no matter what the 
cost may be to others or to the community at large. This is 
not so. Side by side with the selfish development in life there 
_ has been almost from the beginning a certain amount of un- 
selfish development too; and in the evolution of humanity the 
unselfish side has, on the whole, tended steadily to increase 
at the expense of the selfish, notably in the progressive com- 
munities about whose future development Mr. Kidd is so ill 
at ease. A more supreme instance of unselfishness than is 
afforded by motherhood cannot be imagined; and when Mr. 
Kidd implies, as he does very clearly, that there is no rational 
sanction for the unselfishness of motherhood, for the unselfish- 
ness of duty, or loyalty, he merely misuses the word rational. 
When a creature has reached a certain stage of development, 
it will cause the female more pain to see her offspring starve 
than to work for it, and she then has a very rational reason for 
so working. When humanity has reached a certain stage it 
will cause the individual more pain, a greater sense of degrada- 
tion and shame and misery, to steal, to murder or to lie, than 
to work hard and suffer discomfort. When man has reached 
this stage he has a very rational sanction for being truthful 
and honest. It might also parenthetically be stated that when 
he has reached this stage he has a tendency to relieve the 
“-sufferings of others, and he has for this course the excellent 
rational sanction that it makes him more uncomfortable to see 
the misery unrelieved than it does to deny himself a little in 
order to relieve it. 
However, we can cordially agree with Mr. Kidd’s proposi- 
tion that many of the social plans advanced by would-be re- 
formers in the interest of oppressed individuals are entirely 
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destructive of all growth and of all progress in society. Cer- 
tain cults, not only Christian, but also Buddhistic and Brah- 
minic, tend to develop an altruism which is as “supra-natural” 
as Mr. Kidd seemingly desires religion to be; for it really is 
without foundation in reason, and therefore to be condemned. 

Mr. Kidd repeats again and again that the scientific develop- 
ment of the nineteenth century confronts us with the fact that 
the interests of the social organism and of the individual are, 
and must remain, antagonistic, and the latter predominant, 
and that there can never be found any sanction in individual 
reason for individual good conduct in societies where the con- 
ditions of progress prevail. From what has been said above 
it is evident that this statement is entirely without basis, and 
therefore that the whole scheme of mystic and highly irra- 
tional philosophy which he founds upon it at once falls to the 
ground. There is no such necessary antagonism as that which 
he alleges. On the contrary, in the most truly progressive 
societies, even. now, for the great mass of the individuals com- 
posing them the interests of the social organism and of the in- 
dividual are largely identical instead of antagonistic; and even 
where this is not true, there is a sanction of individual reason, 
if we use the word reason properly, for conduct on the part of 
the individual which is subordinate to the welfare of the gen- 
eral society. 

We can measure the truth of his statements by applying them, 
not to great societies in the abstract, but to small social or- 
ganisms in the concrete. Take for instance the life of a regi- 
ment or the organization of a police department or fire depart- 
ment. The first duty of a regiment is to fight, and fighting 
means the death and disabling of a large proportion of the 
men in the regiment. The case against the identity of interests 
between the individual and the organism, as put by Mr. Kidd, 
would be far stronger in a regiment than in any ordinary 
civilized society of the day. Yet as a matter of fact we know 
that in the great multitude of regiments there is much more 
subordination of the individual to the organism than is the case 
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in any civilized state taken as a whole. Moreover, this subor- 
dination is greatest in precisely those regiments where the av- 
erage individual is best off, because it is greatest in those regi- 
ments where the individual feels that high, stern pride in his 
own endurance and suffering, and in the great name of the 
organism of which he forms a part, that in itself yields one 
of the loftiest of all human pleasures. If Mr. Kidd means 
anything when he says that there is no rational sanction for 
progress he must also mean that there is no rational sanction 


for a soldier not flinching from the enemy when he can do so 


unobserved, for a sentinel not leaving his post, for an officer 
not deserting to the enemy. Yet when he says this, he utters 
what is a mere jugglery on words. In the process of evolu- 
tion men and societies have often reached such a stage that 
the best type of soldier or citizen feels infinitely more shame 
and misery from neglect of duty, from cowardice or dishonesty, 
from selfish abandonment of the interests of the organism 
of which he is a part, than can be offset by the gratification 
of any of his desires. This, be it also observed, often takes 
place entirely independent of any religious considerations. The 
habit of useful self-sacrifice may be developed by civilization 
in a great society as well as by military training in a regiment. 
The habit of useless self-sacrifice may also, unfortunately, be 


_-developed; and those who practice it are but one degree less 


we 


noxious than the individuals who sacrifice good people to bad. 

The religious element in our development is that on which 
Mr. Kidd most strongly dwells, entitling it “the central feature 
of human history.” A very startling feature of his treatment 
is that in religious matters he seemingly sets no value on the 
difference between truth and falsehood, for he groups all 
religions together. In a would-be teacher of ethics such an 
attitude warrants severe rebuke; for it is essentially dishonest 
and immoral. Throughout his book he treats all religious 
beliefs from the same standpoint, as if they were all substan- 
tially similar and substantially of the same value; whereas it 
is, of course, a mere truism to say that most of them are mu- 
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tually destructive. Not only has he no idea of differentiating 
the true from the false, but he seems not to understand that 


the truth of a particular belief is of any moment. Thus he 


says, in speaking of the future survival of religious beliefs in 
general, that the most notable result of the scientific revolution 
begun by Darwin must be “‘to establish them on a foundation 
as broad, deep, and lasting as any the theologians ever dreamed 
of.” If this sentence means anything it means that all these 
religious beliefs will be established on the same foundation. 
It hardly seems necessary to point out that this cannot be the 
fact. If the God of the Christians be in very truth the one 
God, and if the belief in Him be established, as Christians 
believe it will, then the foundation for the religious belief in 
Mumbo Jumbo can be neither broad, deep, nor lasting. In 
the same way the beliefs in Mohammed and Buddha are mu- 
tually exclusive, and the various forms of ancestor worship 
and fetishism cannot all be established on a permanent basis, 
as they would be according to Mr. Kidd’s theory. 

Again, when Mr. Kidd rebukes science for its failure to 
approach religion in a scientific spirit he shows that he fails to 
grasp the full bearing of the subject which he is considering. 
This failure comes in part from the very large, not to say 
loose, way in which he uses the words “science’’ and “re- 
ligion.”” There are many sciences and many religions, and 
there are many different kinds of men who profess the one or 
advocate the other. Where the intolerant professors of a given 
religious belief endeavor by any form of persecution to prevent 
scientific men of any kind from seeking to find out and establish 
the truth, then it is quite idle to blame these scientific men 
for attacking with heat and acerbity the religious belief which 
prompts such persecution. The exigencies of a life and death 
struggle unfit a man for the coldness of a mere scientific in- 
quiry. Even the most enthusiastic naturalist, if attacked by a 
man-eating shark, would be much more interested in evading 
or repelling the attack than in determining the precise specific 
relations of the shark. A less important but amusing feature 
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» 
of his argument is that he speaks as if he himself had made 
an entirely new discovery when he learned of the important 
part played in man’s history by his religious beliefs. But Mr. 
Kidd surely cannot mean this. He must be aware that all the 
great historians have given their full importance to such re- 
ligious movements as the birth and growth of Christianity, the 
Reformation, the growth of Islamism, and the like. Mr. Kidd 
is quite right in insisting upon the importance of the part 
played by religious beliefs, but he has fallen into a vast error 
if he fails to understand that the great majority of the histor- 
ical and sociological writers have given proper weight to this 
importance. 

Mr. Kidd’s greatest failing is his tendency to use words in 
false senses. He uses “reason” in the false sense “selfish.” 
He then, in a spirit of mental tautology, assumes that reason 
must be necessarily purely selfish and brutal. He assumes that 
the man who risks his life to save a friend, the woman who 
watches over a sick child, and the soldier who dies at his 
post, are unreasonable, and that the more their reason is de- 
veloped the less likely they will be to act in these ways. The 
mere statement.of the assertion in such a form is sufficient to 
show its nonsense to any one who will take the pains to think 
whether the people who ordinarily perform such feats of self- 

sacrifice and self-denial are people of brutish minds or of fair 
intelligence. 

If none of the ethical qualities are developed at the same 

’ time with a man’s reason, then he may become a peculiarly 
noxious kind of wild beast; but this is not in the least a ne- 

“ecessity of the development of his reason. It would be just as 
wise to say that it was a necessity of the development of his 
bodily strength. Undoubtedly the man with reason who is 
selfish and unscrupulous will, because of his added power, be- 
have even worse than the man without reason who is selfish 
and unscrupulous; but the same is true of the man of vast 
bodily strength. He has power to do greater harm to himself 
and to others; but, because of this, to speak of bodily strength 
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or of reason as in itself “profoundly anti-social and anti-evo- 
lutionary” is foolishness. Mr. Kidd, as so often, is misled 
by a confusion of names for which he is himself responsible. 
The growth of rationalism, unaccompanied by any growth in 
ethics or morality, works badly. The society in which such a 
growth takes place will die out, and ought to die out. But 
this does not imply that other communities quite as intelligent 
may not also be deeply moral and be able to take firm root in 
the world. 

Mr. Kidd’s definitions of “supra-natural” and “ultra-ra- 
tional” sanctions, the definitions upon which he insists so 
strongly and at such length, would apply quite as well to every 
crazy superstition of the most brutal savage as to the teach- 
ings of the New Testament. The trouble with his argument 
is that, when he insists upon the importance of this ultra- 
rational sanction, defining it as loosely as he does, he insists 
upon too much. He apparently denies that men can come to 
a certain state at which it will be rational for them to do right 
even to their own hurt. It is perfectly possible to build up a 
civilization which, by its surroundings and by its inheritances, 
working through long ages, shall make the bulk of the men 
and women develop such characteristics of unselfishness, as 
well as of wisdom, that it will be the rational thing for them 
as individuals to act in accordance with the highest dictates of 
honor and courage and morality. If the intellectual develop- 
ment of such a civilized community goes on at an equal pace 
with the ethical, it will persistently war against the individuals 
in whom the spirit of selfishness, which apparently Mr. Kidd 
considers the only rational spirit, shows itself strongly. It 
will weed out these individuals and forbid them propagating, 
and therefore will steadily tend to produce a society in which 
the rational sanction for progress shall be identical in the in- 
dividual and the State. This ideal has never yet been reached, 
but long steps have been taken towards reaching it; and in 
most progressive civilizations it is reached to the extent that 
the sanction for progress is the same not only for the State 
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~ but for each one of the bulk of the individuals composing it. 
When this ceases to be the case progress itself will generally 
cease and the community ultimately disappear. 

Mr. Kidd, having treated of religion in a preliminary way, 
and with much mystic vagueness, then attempts to describe the 
functions of religious belief in the evolution of society. He 
has already given definitions of religion quoted from different 
authors, and he now proceeds to give his own definition. But 
first he again insists upon his favorite theory, that there can 
be no rational basis for individual good conduct in society, using 
the word rational, according to his usual habit, as a synonym 
of selfish; and then asserts that there can be no such thing as 
a rational religion. Apparently all that Mr. Kidd demands on 
this point is that it shall be what he calls ultra-rational, a word 
which he prefers to irrational. In other words he casts aside 
as irrelevant all discussion as to a creed’s truth. 

Mr. Kidd then defines religion as being “a form of belief 
providing an ultra-rational sanction for that large class of 
conduct in the individual where his interests and the interests 
of the social organism are antagonistic, and by which the for- 
mer are rendered subordinate to the latter in the general in- 
terest of the evolution which the race is undergoing,” and says 
that we have here the principle at the base of all religions. Of 
course this is simply not true. All those religions which busy 

-~ themselves exclusively with the future life, and which even Mr. 
Kidd could hardly deny to be religious, do not have this prin- 
_ ciple at their base at all. They have nothing to do with the 
general interests of the evolution which the race is undergoing 
on-this earth. They have to do only with the soul of the in- 
“dividual in the future life. They are not concerned with this 
world, they are concerned with the world to come. All reli- 
gions, and all forms of religions, in which the principle of as- 
ceticism receives any marked development are positively antag- 
onistic to the development of the social organism. They are 
against its interests. They do not tend in the least to subordi- 
nate the interests of the individual to the interests of the or- 
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ganism “in the general interest of the evolution which the race 
is undergoing.” A religion like that of the Shakers means 
the almost immediate extinction of the organism in which it 
develops. Such a religion distinctly subordinates the interests 
of the organism to the interests of the individual. The same 
is equally true of many of the more ascetic developments of 
Christianity and Islam. There is strong probability that there 
was a Celtic population in Iceland before the arrival of the 
Norsemen, but these Celts belonged to the Culdee sect of 
Christians. They were anchorites, and professed a creed which 
completely subordinated the development of the race on this 
earth to the well-being of the individual in the next. In con- 
sequence they died out and left no successors. There are creeds, 
such as most of the present day creeds of Christianity, both 
Protestant and Catholic, which do very noble work for the 
race because they teach its individuals to subordinate their own 
interests to the interests of mankind; but it is idle to say © 
this of every form of religious belief. It is equally idle to 
pretend that this principle, which Mr. Kidd says lies at the 
base of all religions, does not also lie at the base of many 
forms of ethical belief which could hardly be called religious. 
His definition of religion could just as appropriately be used 
to define some forms of altruism or humanitarianism, while 
it does not define religion at all, if we use the word religion 
in the way in which it generally is used. If Mr. Kidd should 
write a book about horses, and should define a horse as a 
striped equine animal found wild in South A frica, his definition 
would apply to certain members of the horse family, but would 
not apply to that animal which we ordinarily mean when we 
talk of a horse; and, moreover, it would still be sufficiently 
loose to include two or three entirely distinct species. This is 
precisely the trouble with Mr. Kidd’s definition of religion. It 
does not define religion at all as the word is ordinarily used, 
and while it does apply to certain religious beliefs, it also 
applies quite as well to certain non-religious beliefs. We must, 
therefore, recollect that throughout Mr. Kidd’s argument on 
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_ behalf of the part that religion plays he does not mean what is 
generally understood by religion, but the special form or forms 
which he here defines. 

Undoubtedly, in the race for life, that group of beings will 
tend ultimately to survive in which the general feeling of the 
members, whether due to humanitarianism, to altruism, or to 
some form of religious belief proper, is such that the average 
individual has an unselfish—what Mr. Kidd would call an ultra- 
rational—tendency to work for the ultimate benefit of the 
community as a whole. Mr. Kidd’s argument is so loose that 
it may be construed as meaning that, in the evolution of society, 
irrational superstitions grow up from time to time, affect large 
bodies of the human race in their course of development, and 
then die away; and that this succession of evanescent religious 
beliefs will continue for a very long time to come, perhaps as 
long as the human race exists. He may further mean that, 
except for this belief in a long succession of lies, humanity 
could not go forward. His words, I repeat, are sufficiently 
involved to make it possible that he means this, but, if so, 
his book can hardly be taken as a satisfactory defence of 
religion. 

If there is justification for any given religion, and justi- 
fication for the acceptance of supernatural authority as regards 
this religion, then there can be no justification for the accept- 

“ance of all religions, good and bad alike. There can, at the 
outside, be a justification for but one or two. Mr. Kidd’s 

_ grouping of all religions together is offensive to every earnest 
believer. Moreover, in his anxiety to insist only on the ir- 
rational side of religion, he naturally tends to exalt precisely 

“those forms of superstition which are most repugnant to rea- 
soning beings with moral instincts, and which are most heartily 
condemned by believers in the loftiest religions. He appar- 
ently condemns Lecky for what Lecky says of that species of 
unpleasant and noxious anchorite best typified by St. Simeon 

-Stylites and the other pillar hermits. He corrects Lecky for 
his estimate of the fourth century, and says that instead of 
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being condemned it should be praised, as affording striking 
evidence and example of the vigor of the immature social forces 
at work. This is not true. The type of anchorite of which 
Mr. Lecky speaks with such just condemnation flourished most 
rankly in Christian Africa and Asia Minor, the very countries 
where Christianity was so speedily overthrown by Islam. It 
was not an example of the vigor of the immature social forces 
at work; on the contrary, it was a proof that those social forces 
were rotten and had lost their vigor. Where an anchorite of 
the type Lecky describes, and Mr. Kidd impliedly commends, 
was accepted as the true type of the church, and set the tone 
for religious thought, the church was corrupt and was unable 
to make any effective defence against the scarcely baser form 
of superstition which received its development in Islamism. As 
a matter of fact, asceticism of this kind had very little in 
common with the really vigorous and growing part of Euro- 
pean Christianity, even at that time. Such asceticism is far 
more closely related to the practices of some loathsome Mo- 
hammedan dervish than to any creed which has properly de- 
veloped from the pure and lofty teachings of the Four Gospels. 
St. Simeon Stylites is more nearly kin to a Hindoo fakir than 
to Phillips Brooks or Archbishop Ireland. 

Mr. Kidd deserves praise for insisting as he does upon the 
great importance of the development of humanitarian feelings 
and of the ethical element in humanity during the past few 
centuries, when compared with the mere material development. 
He is, of course, entirely right in laying the utmost stress upon 
the enormous part taken by Christianity in the growth of 
Western civilization. He would do well to remember, how- 
ever, that there are other elements than that of merely cere- 
monial Christianity at work, and that such ceremonial Chris- 
tianity in other races produces quite different results, as he 
will see at a glance, if he will recall that Abyssinia and Hayti 
are Christian countries. 

In short, whatever Mr. Kidd says in reference to religion 
must be understood as being strictly limited by his own im- 
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proper terminology. If we should accept the words religion 


8 


and religious belief in their ordinary meaning, and should then 
accept as true what he states, we should apparently have to 
conclude that progress depended largely upon the fervor of 
the religious spirit, without regard to whether the religion itself 
was false or true. If such were the fact, progress would be 
most rapid in a country like Morocco, where the religious spirit 
is very strong indeed, far stronger than in any enlightened 
Christian country, but where, in reality, the religious develop- ~ 
ment has largely crushed out the ethical and moral development, 
so that the country has gone steadily backward. A little philo- 
sophic study would convince Mr. Kidd that while the ethical 
and moral development of a nation may, in the case of certain 
religions, be based on those religions and develop with them 
and on the lines laid down by them, yet that in other countries, 
where they develop at all, they have to develop right in the 
teeth of the dominant religious beliefs, while in yet others they 
may develop entirely independent of them. If he doubts this 
let him examine the condition of the Soudan under the Mahdi, 
where what he calls the ultra-rational and supra-natural sanc- 
tions were accepted without question, and governed the lives 
of the people to the exclusion alike of reason and morality. He 
will hardly assert that the Soudan is more progressive than, 
say, Scotland or Minnesota, where there is less of the spirit 


which he calls religious and which old-fashioned folk would 


call superstitious. 

Mr. Kidd’s position in reference to the central feature of 
his argument is radically false; but he handles some of his 
other themes very well. He shows clearly in his excellent 


‘chapter on modern socialism that a state of retrogression must 


ensue if all incentives to strife and competition are withdrawn. 
He does not show quite clearly as he should that over-compe- 
tition and too severe stress make the race deteriorate instead 
of improving; but he does show that there must be some com- 
petition, that there must be some strife. He makes it clear 
also that the true function of the State, as it interferes in 
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social life, should be to make the chances of competition more 
even, not to abolish them. We wish the best men; and though 
we pity the man that falls or lags behind in the race, we do not 
on that account crown him with the victor’s wreath. We in- 
sist that the race shall be run on fairer terms than before be- 
cause we remove all handicaps. We thus tend to make it more 
than ever a test of the real merits of the victor, arid this means 
that the victor must strive heart and soul for success. Mr. 
Kidd’s attitude in describing socialism is excellent. He sympa- 
thizes with the wrongs which the socialistic reformer seeks to 
redress, but he insists that these wrongs must not be redressed, 
as the socialists would have them, at the cost of the welfare 
of mankind. 

Mr. Kidd also sees that the movement for political equality 
has nearly come to an end, for its purpose has been nearly 
achieved. To it must now succeed a movement to bring all 
people into the rivalry of life on equal conditions of social 
opportunity. This is a very important point, and he deserves 
the utmost credit for bringing it out. It is the great central 
feature in the development of our time, and Mr. Kidd has seen 
it so clearly and presented it so forcibly that we cannot but 
regret that he should be so befogged in other portions of his 
argument. 

Mr. Kidd has our cordial sympathy when he lays stress on 
the fact that our evolution cannot be called primarily intel- 
lectual. Of course there must be an intellectual evolution, too, 
and Mr. Kidd perhaps fails in not making this sufficiently plain. 
A perfectly stupid race can never rise to a very high plane; 
the negro, for instance, has been kept down as much by lack 
of intellectual development as by anything else; but the prime 
factor in the preservation of a race is its power to attain a 
high degree of social efficiency. Love of order, ability to fight 
well and breed well, capacity to subordinate the interests of 
the individual to the interests of the community, these and 
similar rather humdrum qualities go to make up the sum of 
social efficiency. The race that has them is sure to overturn 
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THE LAW OF CIVILIZATION AND DECAY* 


Brooks Adams’s Law of Civilization and Decay. It is 

a marvel of compressed statement. In a volume of 
less than four hundred pages Mr. Adams singles out some of 
the vital factors in the growth and evolution of civilized life 
during the last two thousand years; and so brilliant is his dis- 
cussion of these factors as to give, though but a glimpse, yet 
one of the most vivid glimpses ever given, of some of the im- 
portant features in the world-life of Christendom. Of some 
of the features only; for a fundamentally defective point in 
Mr, Adams’s brilliant book is his failure to present certain 
phases of the life of the nations,—phases which are just as 
important as those which he discusses with such vigorous abil- 
ity. Furthermore, he disregards not a few facts which would 
throw light on others, the weight of which he fully recognizes. 
Both these shortcomings are very natural in a writer who 
possesses an entirely original point of view, who is the first 
man to see clearly certain things that to his predecessors have 
been nebulous, and who writes with a fervent intensity of con- 
viction, even in his bitterest cynicism, such as we are apt to 
associate rather with the prophet and reformer than with a 
historian to whom prophet and reformer alike appeal no more 
than do their antitypes. It is a rare thing for a historian to 
make a distinct contribution to the philosophy of history; and 
this Mr. Adams has done. Naturally enough, he, like other 


| \EW more melancholy books have been written than Mr. 


*Review in The Forum, January, 1897, of The Law of “Civilization 
and Decay,” by Brooks Adams. 
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~ men who break new ground, tends here and there to draw a 
devious furrow. 

_ The book is replete with vivid writing, and with sentences 
and paragraphs which stand out in the memory as marvels in 
the art of presenting the vital features of a subject with a few 
master-strokes. The story of the Crusades, the outline of 
the English conquest of India, and the short tale of the rise 
of the house of Rothschild, are masterpieces. Nowhere else 
is it possible to find in the same compass any description of 
the Crusades so profound in its appreciation of the motives 
behind them, so startling in the vigor with which the chief 
actors, and the chief events, are portrayed. Indeed, one is al- 
most tempted to say that it is in the description of the Cru- 
sades that Mr. Adams is at his best. He is dealing with a 
giant movement of humanity; and he grasps not only the colos- 
sal outward manifestations, but also the spirit itself, and, above 
all, the strange and sinister changes which that spirit under- 
went. His mere description of the Baronies set up by the 
Crusaders in the conquered Holy Land, with their loose feudal 
government, brings them before the reader’s eyes as few vol- 
umes specially devoted to the subject could. It is difficult to 
write of a fortress and make a pen-picture which will always 
stay in the mind; yet this is what Mr. Adams has done in 
dealing with the grim religious castles, terrible in size and 
‘power, which were built by the Knights of the Temple and 
the Hospital as bulwarks against Saracen might. He is not 
only a scholar of much research, but a student of art, who 
is so much more than a mere student as to be thrilled and 
possessed by what he studies. He shows, with a beauty and 
~* vigor of style not unbecoming his subject, how profoundly the 
art of Europe was affected by the Crusades. It is not every 
one who can write with equal interest of sacred architecture 
and military engineering, who can appreciate alike the mar- 
vels of Gothic cathedrals and the frowning strength of feudal 
fortresses, and who furthermore can trace their inter-relation. 

The story of the taking of Constantinople by the Crusaders 
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who followed the lead of the blind Doge Dandolo is told with 
an almost brutal ruthlessness quite befitting the deed itself. 
Nowhere else in the book is Mr. Adams happier in his insist- 
ence upon the conflict between what he calls the economic 
and the imaginative spirits. The incident sets well with his 
favorite theory of the inevitable triumph of the economic over 
the imaginative man, as societies grow centralized, and the no 
less inevitable fossilization and ruin of the body politic which 
this very triumph itself ultimately entails. The history of the 
English conquest of India is only less vividly told. Incidentally, 
it may be mentioned that one of Mr. Adams’s many merits is 
his contemptuous refusal to be misled by modern criticism of 
Macaulay. He sees Macaulay’s greatness as a historian, and 
his essential truthfulness on many of the very points where 
he has been most sharply criticised. 

Mr. Adams’s book, however, is far more than a mere suc- 
cession of brilliant episodes. He fully sees that the value of 
facts lies in their relation to one another; and from the facts 
as he sees them he deduces certain laws with more than a Thu- 
cydidean indifference as to his own individual approval or dis- 
approval of the development. The life of nations, like any 
other form of life, is but one manifestation of energy; and 
Mr. Adams’s decided gloomy philosophy of life may be gath- 
ered from the fact that he places fear and greed as the two | 
forms of energy which stand conspicuously predominant; fear 
in the earlier, and greed in the later, stages of evolution from 
barbarism to civilization. Civilization itself he regards merely 
as the history of the movement from a condition of physical 
distribution to one of physical concentration. During the 
earlier stages of this movement the imaginative man—the man 
who stands in fear of a priesthood—is, in his opinion, the rep- 
resentative type, while with him, and almost equally typical, 
stand the soldier and the artist. As consolidation advances, 
the economic man—the man of industry, trade, and capital— 
tends to supplant the emotional and artistic types of manhood, 
and finally himself develops along two lines,—“the usurer in 
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his most formidable aspect, and the peasant whose nervous sys- 
tem is best adapted to thrive on scanty nutriment.” These two 
very unattractive types are, in his belief, the inevitable final 
products of all civilization, as civilization has hitherto devel- 
oped; and when they have once been produced there follows 
either a stationary period, during which the whole body politic 
gradually ossifies and atrophies, or else a period of utter dis- 
integration. 

This is not a pleasant theory; it is in many respects an 
entirely false theory; but nevertheless there is in it a very ugly 
element of truth. One does not have to accept either all Mr. 
Adams’s theories or all his facts in order to recognize more 
than one disagreeable resemblance between the world as it 
is to-day, and the Roman world under the Empire, or the 
Greek world under the successors of Alexander. Where he 
errs is in his failure to appreciate the fundamental differences 
which utterly destroy any real parallelism between the two 
sets of cases. Indeed, his zeal in championing his theories 
leads him at times into positions which are seen at a glance to 
be untenable. 

Probably Mr. Adams’s account of the English Reformation, 
and of Henry VIII and his instruments, is far nearer the 
truth than Froude’s. But his view of the evils upon which 
the reformers as a whole waged war, and of the spirit which 


“lay behind the real leaders and spurred them on, is certainly 


less accurate than the view given by Froude in his Erasmus and 
Council of Trent. It can be partly corrected by the study 
of a much less readable book—Mr. Henry C. Lea’s work on 
The Inquisition. Yet Mr. Adams’s description of the Eng- 


lish Reformation is very powerful, and has in it a vein of 


bitter truth; though on the whole it is perhaps not so well 
done as his account of the suppression of the Templars in 
France. If he can be said to have any heroes, the Templars 
must certainly be numbered among them. 

He is at his best in describing the imaginative man, and 
especially the imaginative man whose energy manifests itself 
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in the profession of arms. His description of the tremendous 
change which passed over Europe during the centuries which 
saw, what is commonly called, the decay of faith is especially 
noteworthy. In no other history are there to be found two 
sentences which portray more vividly the reasons for the tri- 
umph of the great Pope Hildebrand over the Emperor Henry, 
than these: 

“To Henry’s soldiers the world was a vast space peopled 
by those fantastic beings which are still seen on Gothic towers. 
These demons obeyed the monk of Rome, and his army, melt- 
ing from the Emperor under a nameless horror, left him 
helpless.” 

His account of the contrast between the relations of Philip 
Augustus and of Philip the Fair with the Church is dramatic 
in its intensity. To Mr. Adams, Philip the Fair, even more 
than Henry VIII, is the incarnation of the economic spirit 
in its conflict with the Church; and he makes him an even 
more repulsive, though perhaps an abler, man than Henry. In 
this he is probably quite right. His account of the hounding 
down of Boniface, and the cruel destruction of the Templars, 
is as stirring as it is truthful; but he certainly pushes his theory 
to an altogether impossible extreme when he states that the 
moneyed class, the bourgeoisie, was already the dominant force 
in France. The heroes of Froissart still lay in the future; and 
for centuries to come the burgher was to be outweighed by king, 
priest, and noble. The economic man, the man of trade and 
money, was, at that time, in no sense dominant. 

That there is grave reason for some of Mr. Adams’s mel- 
ancholy forebodings, no serious student of the times, no sociolo- 
gist or reformer, and no practical politician who is interested 
in more than momentary success, will deny. A foolish op- 
timist is only less noxious than an utter pessimist; and the 
pre-requisite for any effort, whether hopeful or hopeless, to 
better our conditions is an accurate knowledge of what these 
conditions are. There is no use blinding ourselves to certain 
of the tendencies and results of our high-pressure civilization. 
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Some very ominous facts become more and more apparent 
during the present century, in which the social movement of 
the white race has gone on with such unexampled and ever- 
accelerating rapidity. The rich have undoubtedly grown richer ; 
and, while the most careful students are inclined to answer 
with an emphatic negative the proposition that the poor have 
grown poorer, it is nevertheless certain that there has been a 
large absolute, though not relative, increase of poverty, and 
that the very poor tend to huddle in immense masses in the 
cities. Even though these masses are, relatively to the rest of 
the population, smaller than they formerly were, they consti- 
tute a standing menace, not merely to our prosperity, but to our 
existence. The improvement in the means of communication, 
moreover, has so far immensely increased the tendency of the 
urban population to grow at the expense of the rural; and 
philosophers have usually been inclined to regard the ultimate 
safety of a nation as resting upon its peasantry. The im- 
provement in machinery, the very perfection of scientific pro- 
cesses, cause great, even though temporary, suffering to un- 
skilled laborers. Moreover, there is a certain softness of fibre 
in civilized nations which, if it were to prove progressive, 
might mean the development of a cultured and refined people 
quite unable to hold its own in those conflicts through which 


alone any great race can ultimately march to victory. There 


is also a tendency to become fixed, and to lose flexibility. Most 
ominous of all, there has become evident, during the last two 
generations, a very pronounced tendency among the most highly 
civilized races, and among the most highly civilized portions 


of all races, to lose the power of multiplying, and even to 


~~’ decrease; so much so as to make the fears of the disciples of 


Malthus a century ago seem rather absurd to the dweller in 
France or New England to-day. 

Mr. Adams does not believe that any individual or group 
of individuals can influence the destiny of a race for good or 
for evil. All of us admit that it is very hard by individual 
effort thus to make any alteration in destiny; but we do not 
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think it impossible; and Mr. Adams will have performed a 
great service if he succeeds in fixing the eyes of the men 
who ought to know thoroughly the problems set us to solve, 
upon the essential features of these problems. I do not think 
his diagnosis of the disease is in all respects accurate. I be- 
lieve there is an immense amount of healthy tissue as to the 
existence of which he is blind; but there is disease, and it is 
serious enough to warrant very careful examination. 

However, Mr. Adams is certainly in error in putting the 
immense importance he does upon the question of the expan- 
sion or contraction of the currency. There is no doubt what- 
ever that a nation is profoundly affected by the character of 
its currency; but there seems to be equally little doubt that. 
the currency is only one, and by no means the most important, 
among a hundred causes which profoundly affect it. The 
United States has been on a gold basis, and on a silver basis; 
it has been on a paper basis, and on a basis of what might be 
called the scraps and odds and ends of the currencies of a 
dozen other nations; but it has kept on developing along the 
same lines no matter what its currency has been. If a change 
of currency were so enacted as to amount to dishonesty, that 
is, to the repudiation of debts, it would be a very bad thing 
morally; or, if a change took place in a manner that would 
temporarily reduce the purchasing power of the wage-earner, 
it would be a very bad thing materially; but the current of 
the national life would not be wholly diverted or arrested, it 
would merely be checked, even by such a radical change. The 
forces that most profoundly shape the course of a nation’s 
life lie far deeper than the mere use of gold or of silver, the 
mere question of the appreciation or depreciation of one metal 
when compared with the other, or when compared with com- 
modities generally. 

Mr. Adams unconsciously shows this in his first and ex- 
tremely interesting chapter on the Romans. In one part of 
this chapter he seems to ascribe the ruin of the Roman Empire 
to the contraction of the currency, saying, “with contraction: 
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came that fall of prices which first ruined, then enslaved, and 
finally exterminated the native rural population of Italy.” 
This he attributes to the growth of the economic or capitalistic 
spirit. As he puts it, “the stronger type exterminated the 
weaker, the money-lender killed out the husbandman, the sol- 
diers vanished, and the farms on which they once flourished 
were left desolate.” 

But, curiously enough, Mr. Adams himself shows that all 
this really occurred during the two centuries, or thereabouts, 
extending from the end of the second Punic war through the 
reign of the first Roman emperors; and this was a period of 
currency expansion, not of currency contraction. Moreover, 
it was emphatically a period when the military and not the 
economic type was supreme. The great Romans of the first 
_ and second centuries before Christ were soldiers, not merchants 
or usurers, and they could only be said to possess the economic 
instinct incidentally, in so far as it is possessed by every man 
of the military type who seizes the goods accumulated by the 
man of the economic type. It was during these centuries, when 
the military type was supreme, and when prices were rising, 
that the ruins, the enslavement and the extermination of the 
old rural population of Italy began. It was during these cen- 
turies that the husbandmen left the soil and became the mob 
of Rome, clamoring for free bread and the games of the 
' amphitheatre. It was toward the close of this period that 
the Roman army became an army no longer of Roman citizens, 
but of barbarians trained in the Roman manner ; it was toward 
the close of this period that celibacy became so crying an evil 
as to invoke the vain action of the legislature, and that the 
~ Roman race lost the power of self-perpetuation. What hap- 
pened in the succeeding centuries,—the period of the contrac- 
tion of the currency and the rise of prices,—was merely the 
completion of the ruin which had already been practically 
accomplished. 

These facts seem to show clearly that the question of the 
currency had really little or nothing to do with the decay of 
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the Roman fibre. This decay began under one set of currency 
conditions, and continued unchanged when these conditions 
became precisely reversed. An infinitely more important cause, 
as Mr. Adams himself shows, was the immense damage done 
to the Italian husbandman by the importation of Asiatic and 
African slaves; which was in all probability the chief of the 
causes that conspired to ruin him. He was forced into com- 
petition with races of lower vitality; races tenacious of life, 
who possessed a very low standard of living, and who furnished 
to the great slave-owner his cheap labor. Mr. Adams shows 
that the husbandman was affected, not only by the importa- 
tion of vast droves of slaves to compete with him in Italy, but 
by the competition with low-class labor in Egypt and elsewhere. 
These very points, if developed with Mr. Adams’s skill, would 
have enabled him to show in a very striking manner the radical 
contrast between the present political and social life of civilized 
states, and the political and social life of Rome during what 
he calls the capitalistic or closing period. At present, the min- 
ute that the democracy becomes convinced that the working- 
man and the peasant are suffering from competition with cheap 
labor, whether this cheap labor take the form of alien immi- 
gration, or of the importation of goods manufactured abroad 
by low-class working men, or of commodities produced by 
convicts, it at once puts a stop to the competition. We keep 
out the Chinese, very wisely; we have put an end to the 
rivalry of convict contract labor with free labor; we are able 
to protect ourselves, whenever necessary, by heavy import 
duties, against the effect of too cheap labor in any foreign 
country; and, finally, in the civil war, we utterly destroyed 
the system of slavery, which really was threatening the life 
of the free working-man in a way in which it cannot possibly 
be threatened by any conceivable development of the “capi- 
talistic”’ spirit. 

Mr. Adams possesses a very intimate knowledge of finance, 
and there are many of his discussions on this subject into which 
only an expert would be competent to enter. Nevertheless, on 
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certain financial and economic questions, touching matters 
open to discussion by the man of merely ordinary knowledge, 
his terminology is decidedly vague. ‘This is especially true 
when he speaks of “the producer.” Now the producer, as 
portrayed by the Populist stump orator or writer of political 
and economic pamphlets, is a being with whom we became quite 
intimate during the recent campaign; but we have found it 
difficult to understand at all definitely who this “producer” 
actually is. According to one school of Populistic thinkers the 
farmer is the producer; but according to another and more 
radical school this is not so, unless the farmer works with 
his hands and not his head, this school limiting the application 
of the term “producer” to the working-man who does the 
immediate manual work of production. On the other hand 
those who speak with scientific precision must necessarily class 
as producers all men whose work results directly or indirectly 
in production. Under this definition, inventors and men who 
improve the method of transportation, like railway presidents, 
and men who enable other producers to work, such as bankers 
who loan money wisely, are all themselves to be classed as 
producers, and often indeed as producers of the most effective 
kind. 

The great mass of the population consists of producers; and 
in consequence the majority of the sales by producers are sales 
_ to other producers. It requires one set of producers to make 
a market for any other set of producers; and in consequence 
the rise or fall of prices is a good or a bad thing for different 
bodies of producers according to the different circumstances 
of each case. Mr. Adams says that the period from the middle 
of the twelfth to the middle of the thirteenth centuries was 
an interval of “almost unparalleled prosperity,” which he ap- 
parently ascribes to the expansion of the currency, with which, 
he says, “went a rise in prices, all producers grew rich, and 
for more than two generations the strain of competition was 
so relaxed that the different classes of the population preyed 
upon each other less savagely than they are wont to do in less 
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happy times.” It is not exactly clear how a rise in the prices 
both of what one producer sells another and of what he in 
return buys from that other, can somehow make both of 
them rich, and relax the strain of competition. Certainly in 
the present century, competition has been just as severe in 
times of high prices; and some of the periods of greatest pros- 
perity have coincided with the periods of very low prices. There 
is reason to believe that low prices are ultimately of great 
benefit to the wage-earners. A rise in prices generally injures 
them. Moreover, in the century of which Mr. Adams speaks, 
the real non-producers were the great territorial feudal lords 
and the kings and clergymen; and these were then supreme. It 
was the period of the ferocious Albigensian crusades. It is 
true that it ushered in a rather worse period,—that of the 
struggle between England and France, with attendant peasant 
wars and Jacqueries, and huge bands of marauding free-com- 
panies. But the alteration for the worse was due to.a fresh 
outbreak of “imaginative” spirit; and the first period was full 
of recurring plagues and famines, besides the ordinary unrest, 
murder, oppression, pillage, and general corruption. Mr. 
Adams says that the different classes of the population during 
that happy time “preyed upon each other less savagely” than 
at other times. All that need be said in answer is that there 
is not now a civilized community, under no matter what stress 
of capitalistic competition, in which the different classes prey 
upon one another with one tenth the savagery they then 
showed ; or in which famine and disease, even leaving war out 
of account, come anywhere near causing so much misery to 
poor people, and above all to the wage-earners, or working-men, 
the under strata and base of the producing classes. 

From many of the statements in Mr. Adams’s very interest- 
ing concluding chapter I should equally differ; and yet this 
chapter is one which is not merely interesting but soul-stirring, 
and it contains much with which most of us would heartily 
agree. Through the cold impartiality with which he strives 
to work merely as a recorder of facts, there break now and 
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then flashes of pent-up wrath and vehement scorn for all that 
is mean and petty in a purely materialistic, purely capitalistic, 
civilization. With his scorn of what is ignoble and base in 
our development, his impatient contempt of the deification of 
the stock-market, the trading-counter, and the factory, all 
generous souls must agree. When we see prominent men depre- 
cating the assertion of national honor because it “has a bad 
effect upon business,” or because it “impairs the value of se- 
curities” ; when we see men seriously accepting Mr. Edward 
Atkinson’s pleasant theory that patriotism is of no conse- 
quence when compared with the price of cotton sheeting or 
the capacity to undersell our competitors in foreign markets, 
it is no wonder that a man who has in him the stuff of ancestors 
who helped to found our Government and helped to bring it 
safely through the Civil War should think blackly of the 
future. But Mr. Adams should remember that there always 
have been men of this merely huckstering type, or of other 
types not much higher. It is not a nice thing that Mr. Eliot, 
the president of one of the greatest educational institutions of 
the land, should reflect discredit upon the educated men of 
the country by his attitude on the Venezuela affair, carrying 
his desertion of American principles so far as to find himself 
left in the lurch by the very English statesman whose cause 
he was championing; but Mr. Adams by turning to the “His- 


~ tory’’ of the administration of Madison, by his brother, Henry 


Adams, would find that Mr. Eliot had plenty of intellectual 
ancestors among the “blue lights’ federalists of that day. 
Timothy Pickering showed the same eager desire to stand by 
another country to the hurt of his own country’s honor, and 
Timothy Pickering was a United States Senator whose con- 
duct was far more reprehensible than that of any private in- 
dividual could be. We have advanced, not retrograded, since 
1812. 

This applies also to what Mr. Adams says of the fall of the 
soldier and the rise of the usurer. He quite overstates his case 
in asserting that in Europe the soldier has lost his importance 
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since 1871, and that the administration of society since then 
has fallen into the hands of the “economic man,” thereby mak- 
ing a change “more radical than any that happened at Rome 
or even at Byzantium.” In the first place, a period of a quarter 
of a century is altogether too short to admit of such a generali- 
zation. In the next place, the facts do not support this par- 
ticular generalization. The Germans are quite as military in 
type as ever they were, and very much more so than they 
were at any period during the two centuries preceding Bis- 
marck and Moltke. Nor is it true to say that “the ruler of 
the French people has passed for the first time from the 
martial to the moneyed type.” Louis XV and Louis Philippe 
can hardly be held to belong to any recognized martial type; 
and the reason of the comparative sinking of the military man 
in France is due not in the least to the rise of his economic 
fellow-countryman, but to the rise of the other military man 
in Germany. Mr. Adams says that since the capitulation of 
Paris the soldier has tended to sink more and more, until he 
merely receives his orders from financiers (which term when 
used by Mr. Adams includes all business and working-men) 
with his salary, without being allowed a voice, even in the 
questions which involve peace and war. Now this is precisely 
the position which the soldier has occupied for two centuries 
among English-speaking races; and it is during these very 
centuries that the English-speaking race has produced its great- 
est soldiers. Marlborough and Wellington, Nelson and Farra- 
gut, Grant and Lee, exactly fill Mr. Adams’s definition of the 
position into which soldiers have “sunk” ; and the United States 
has just elected as President, as it so frequently has done 
before, a man who owes his place in politics in large part to 
his having done gallant service as a soldier, and who is in no 
sense a representative of the moneyed type. 

Again, Mr, Adams gloomily remarks that “producers have 
become the subjects of the possessors of hoarded wealth,” and 
that among capitalists the money-lenders form an aristocracy, 
while debtors are helpless and the servants of the creditors. 
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All this is really quite unworthy of Mr. Adams, or of anyone 
above the intellectual level of Mr. Bryan, Mr. Henry George, 
or Mr. Bellamy. Any man who has had the slightest practical 
knowledge of legislation, whether as Congressman or as State 
legislator, knows that nowadays laws are passed much more 
often with a view to benefiting the debtors than the creditors; 
always excepting that very large portion of the creditor class 
which includes the wage-earners. ‘‘Producers’”—whoever they 
may be—are not the subjects of “hoarded wealth,” nor of 
anyone nor anything else. Capital is not absolute; and it is 
idle to compare the position of the capitalist nowadays with 
his position when his workmen were slaves and the lawmakers 
were his creatures. The money-lender, by whom I suppose 
Mr. Adams means the banker, is not an aristocrat as compared 
to other capitalists,—at any rate in the United States. The 
merchant, the manufacturer, the railroad man, stand just as 
the banker does; and bankers vary among themselves just as 
any other business men do. They do not form a “class’’ at 
all; anyone who wishes to can go into the business; men fail 
and succeed in it just as in other businesses. As for the 
debtors being powerless, if Mr. Adams knows any persons 
who have lent money in Kansas or similar States they will 
speedily enlighten him on this subject, and will give him an 
exact idea of the extent to which the debtor is the servant of 
the creditor. In those States the creditor—and especially the 
Eastern money-lender or “gold-bug’’—is the man who has 
lost all his money. Mr. Adams can readily find this out by 
the simple endeavor to persuade some “‘money-lender,”’ or other 
“Wall Street shark” to go into the business of lending money 
on Far-Western farm property. The money-lender in the 
most civilized portions of the United States always loses if 
the debtor is loser, or if the debtor is dishonest. Of course 
there are ‘“‘sharpers” among bankers, as there are among pro- 
ducers. Moreover, the private, as distinguished from the cor- 
porate, debtor borrows for comparatively short periods, so 
that he is practically not at all affected by an appreciating cur- 
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rency; the rise is much too small to count in the case of the 
individual, though it may count in the long-term bonds of 
a nation or corporation. The wage of the working-man rises, 
while interest, which is the wage of the capitalist, sinks. 

Mr. Adams’s study of the rise of the usurer in India and 
the ruin of the martial races is very interesting; but it has 
not the slightest bearing upon anything which is now happen- 
ing in Western civilization. The debtor, in America at least, is 
amply able to take care of his own interests. Our experience 
shows conclusively that the creditors only prosper when the 
debtors prosper, and the danger lies less in the accumulation 
of debts, than in their repudiation. Among us the communi- 
ties which repudiate their debts, which inveigh loudest against 
their creditors, and which offer the poorest field for the opera- 
tions of the honest banker (whom they likewise always call 
“money-lender’”’), are precisely those which are least prosper- 
ous, and least self-respecting. There are, of course, individuals 
here and there who are unable to cope with the money-lender, 
and even sections of the country where this is true; but this 
only means that a weak or thriftless man can be robbed by 
a sharp money-lender just as he can be robbed by the sharp 
producer from whom he buys or to whom he sells. There 
is, in certain points, a very evident incompatibility of interest 
between the farmer who wishes to sell his product at a high rate 
and the working-man who wishes to buy that product at a 
low rate; but the success of the capitalist, and especially of 
the banker, is conditioned upon the prosperity of both work- 
ing-man and farmer. 

When Mr. Adams speaks of the change in the relations 
of women and men he touches on the vital weakness of our 
present civilization. If we are, in truth, tending toward a 
point where the race will cease to be able to perpetuate itself, 
our civilization is of course a failure. No quality in a race 
atones for the failure to produce an abundance of healthy 
children. The problem upon which Mr. Adams here touches is 
the most serious of all problems, for it lies at the root of, 
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and indeed itself is, national life. But it is hard to accept 
seriously Mr. Adams’s plea that “martial” men loved their 
wives more than “economic” men do, and showed their love by 
buying them. Of course the only reason why a woman was 
bought in early times was because she was looked upon like 
any other chattel; she was “loved” more than she is now only 
as a negro was “loved” more by the negro-trader in 1860 than 
at present. The worship of women during the Middle Ages 
was, in its practical effects, worship of a very queer kind. 
The “economic man” of the present day is beyond comparison 
gentler and more tender and more loving to women than the 
“emotional man” of the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Adams closes with some really fine paragraphs, of which 
the general purport is, that the advent of the capitalist and 
the economic man, and especially the advent of the usurer, 
mark a condition of consolidation which means the beginning 
of utter decay, so that our society, as a result of this accelerated 
movement away from emotionalism and towards capitalism, is 
now in a condition like that of the society of the later Roman 
Empire. He forgets, however, that there are plenty of modern 
states which have entirely escaped the general accelerated move- 
ment of our time. Spain on the one hand, and Russia on the 
other, though alike in nothing else, are alike in being entirely 


_ outside the current of modern capitalistic development. Spain 


never suffered from capitalists. She exterminated the eco- 
nomic man in the interest of the emotional and martial man. 
As a result she has sunk to a condition just above that of 
Morocco—another state, by the way, which still clings to the 
martial and emotional type, and is entirely free from the vices 
of capitalistic development, and from the presence of the 
usurer, save as the usurer existed in the days of Isaac of York. 
Soldiers and artists have sunk lower in Spain than elsewhere, 
although they have had no competition from the economic man, 
Russia is in an entirely different position. Russia is eminently 
emotional, and her capitalists are of the most archaic type; 
but it is difficult to say exactly what Russia has done for 
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art, or in what respect her soldiers are superior to other sol- 
diers; and certainly the life of the lower classes in Russia is 
on the average far less happy than the life of the working- 
man and farmer in any English-speaking country. Evidently, 
as Spain and Russia show, national decay, or non-development, 
may have little to do with economic progress. 

Mr. Adams has shown well that the progress of civilization 
and centralization has depended largely upon the growing mas- 
tery of the attack over the defense; but when he says that the 
martial type necessarily decays as civilization progresses, he 
goes beyond what he can prove. The economic man in Eng- 
land, Holland, and the United States has for several centuries 
proved a much better fighter than the martial emotionalist 
of the Spanish countries. It is Spain which is now decaying; 
not the nations with capitalists. The causes which make Russia 
formidable are connected with the extent of her territory and 
her population, for she has certainly failed so far to produce 
fighting men at all superior to the fighting men of the eco- 
nomic civilizations. In a pent-up territory she would rise less 
rapidly, and fall more rapidly, than they would; and her free- 
dom from centralization and capitalization would not help her. 
Spain, which is wholly untouched by modern economic growth, 
suffers far more than any English-speaking country from 
maladies like those of Rome in its decadence; and Rome did 
not decay from the same causes which affect modern America 
or Europe; while Russia owes her immunity from a few of 
the evils that affect the rest of us, to causes unconnected with 
her backwardness in civilization, and moreover has worse evils 
of her own to contend with. The English-speaking man has 
so far out-built, out-fought, and out-administered the Russian; 
and he is as far as the poles away from the Roman of the 
later Empire. 

Moreover, instead of the mercenary or paid police growing 
in relative strength, as Mr, Adams says, it has everywhere 
shrunk during the last fifty years, when compared with the 
mass of armed farmers and wage-earners who make up a mod- 
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ern army. The capitalist can no longer, as in ages past, count 
upon the soldiers as being of his party; he can only count upon 
them when they are convinced that in fighting his battle they 
are fighting their own; although under modern industrial con- 


ditions this is generally the case. Again, Mr. Adams is in. 


error in his facts, when he thinks that producers have pros- 
pered in the silver-using, as compared with the gold-using, 
countries. The wage-earner and small farmer of the United 
States, or even of Europe, stand waist high above their brothers 
in Mexico and the other communities that use only silver. The 
prosperity of the wage-earning class is more important to the 
state than the prosperity of any other class in the community, 
for it numbers within its ranks two thirds of the people of 
the community. The fact that modern society rests upon the 
wage-earner, whereas ancient society rested upon the slave, is 
of such transcendent importance as to forbid any exact com- 
parison between the two, save by the way of contrast. 

While there is in modern times a decrease in emotional re- 
ligion, there is an immense increase in practical morality. 
There is a decrease of the martial type found among savages 
and the people of the Middle Ages, except as it still survives 
in the slums of great cities; but there remains a martial type 
infinitely more efficient than any that preceded it. There are 


_ great branches of industry which call forth in those that fol- 


low them more hardihood, manliness, and courage than any 
industry of ancient times.- The immense masses of men con- 
nected with the railroads are continually called upon to exercise 
qualities of mind and body such as in antiquity no trade and 
no handicraft demanded. There are, it is true, influences at 
work to shake the vitality, courage, and manliness of the race; 
but there are other influences which tell in exactly the opposite 
direction; and, whatever may come in the future, hitherto the 
last set of influences have been strongest. As yet, while men 
are more gentle and more honest than before, it cannot be 
said that they are less brave; and they are certainly more 
efficient as fighters. If our population decreases; if we lose 
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the virile, manly qualities, and sink into a nation of mere 
hucksters, putting gain above national honor, and subordinat- 
ing everything to mere ease of life; then we shall indeed reach 
a condition worse than that of the ancient civilizations in 
the years of their decay. But at present no comparison could 
be less apt than that of Byzantium, or Rome in its later years, 
with a great modern state where the thronging millions who 
make up the bulk of the population are wage-earners, who 
themselves decide their own destinies; a state which is able in 
time of need to put into the field armies, composed exclusively 
of its own citizens, more numerous than any which the world 
has ever before seen, and with a record of fighting in the im- 
mediate past with which there is nothing in the annals of an- 
tiquity to compare. 


Oe 


XVI 


REFORM THROUGH SOCIAL WORK—SOME FORCES THAT 
TELL FOR DECENCY IN NEW YORK CITY? 


NYONE who has a serious appreciation of the im- 
A mensely complex problems of our present-day life, and 

of those kinds of benevolent effort which for lack of 
a better term we group under the name of philanthropy, must 
realize the infinite diversity there is in the field of social work. 
Each man can, of course, do best if he takes up that branch 
of work to which his tastes and his interests lead him, and the 
field is of such large size that there is more than ample room 
for every variety of workman. Of course there are certain 
attributes which must be possessed in common by all who want 
to do well. The worker must possess not only resolution, 
firmness of purpose, broad charity, and great-hearted sympa- 
thy, but he must also possess common-sense sanity, and a 
wholesome aversion alike to the merely sentimental and the 


“merely spectacular. The soup-kitchen style of philanthropy is 


worse than useless, for in philanthropy as everywhere else in 
life almost as much harm is done by soft-headedness as by 
hard-heartedness. The highest type of philanthropy is that 
which springs from the feeling of brotherhood, and which, 
therefore, rests on the self-respecting, healthy basis of mutual 
obligation and common effort. The best way to raise anyone 
is to join with him in an effort whereby both you and he 
are raised by each helping the other. This is what has been 
done in those factories in Cleveland, Dayton, Pittsburg, and 
elsewhere, in which the betterment of working life has been 
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aimed at, and partially achieved, through measures beneficial 
alike to employer and employed. 

Any man who takes an active part in the varied, hurried, and 
interesting life of New York must be struck, not only by 
the number of the forces which tell for evil, but bs the number 
‘of the forces which tell for good. Of course most of these 
are not, in the narrow sense of the term, philanthropic forces 
at all; but many of them are, and among these there is the 
widest variety. In this paper it is only possible to touch upon 
a very few of the ways in which philanthropic work of worth 
is being done in New York City. It is necessary to speak of 
individuals, because otherwise it would be impossible to em- 
phasize the widely different kinds of work which can thus 
be done. These individuals are mentioned simply as typifying 
certain phases, certain methods. There are countless others 
who could be mentioned; it merely happens that these par- 
ticular men have occupied to advantage certain widely different 
parts of the great field of usefulness. 

Much can be done in downright charitable work, and there 
are great fragments of our ee life in which the work must 
be in part or in whole charitable. The charity workers do 
an amount of good which in some cases is literally inestimable. 
Yet, on the whole, it becomes ever increasingly evident that 
the largest opportunity for work along the lines of social and 
civic betterment lie with the independent classes of the com- 
munity—the classes which have not yielded to the many kinds 
of downward pressure always so strong in city life. Some- 
times this work may take the form of an organized effort 
to secure greater equality of opportunity. Sometimes the 
best way to work is the oldest and simplest; that is, by trying 
the effect of character upon character, 

Political and social conditions are often closely interwoven, 
and always tend to act and react upon one another. It is im- 
possible to have a high standard of political life in a com- 
munity sunk in sodden misery and ignorance; and where there 
is industrial well-being there is at least a chance of its going 
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hand in hand with the moral and intellectual uplifting which 
will secure cleanliness and efficiency in the public service. Poli- 
tics have been entered by a good many different doors, but in 
New York City Mr. F. Norton Goddard is probably the only 
man who ever entered on the career of a district leader by the 
door of philanthropy. Mr. Goddard, feeling he ought to do 
something serious in life, chose a quarter on the East Side 
for his experiment, and he entered upon it without the slightest 
thought of going into politics, simply taking a room in a tene- 
ment house with the idea of testing his own capacities and to 
find out if he was fit to do what has grown to be known as 
“settlement work.’’ He speedily became very much interested 
in the men with whom he was thrown in contact, and also 
became convinced that he personally could do most by acting, 
not in connection with others, but for his own hand. After 
a few weeks he joined a small club which met at first in a single 
room. From this one room sprang in the course of a couple 
of years the Civic Club at 243 East Thirty-fourth Street, than 
which there exists in all New York no healthier center of en- 
ergetic social and political effort. Very speedily Mr. Goddard 
found himself brought into hostile and embarrassing contact 
with that huge and highly: organized system of corruption, 
tempered with what may be called malevolent charity, which 
we know as Tammany. Every foe of decency, from the policy 
player to the protected proprietor of a law-breaking saloon, 
had some connection with Tammany, and every move in any 
direction resulted in contact of some sort with a man or in- 
stitution under Tammany’s control. Mr. Goddard soon real- 
ized that organization must be met by organization; and, 
being a thoroughly practical man, he started in to organize 
the decent forces in such fashion as would enable him to check 
organized indecency. He made up his mind that the Republican 
party organization offered the best chance for the achievement 
of his object. As it then was, however, the Republican or- 
ganization of the district in question served but little purpose 
save to deliver delegates in conventions, and was under the 
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control of men who although some degrees above the Tam- 
many leaders, had no conception of running things on the plane 
which Goddard deemed necessary. There were three courses 
open to him: He could acquiesce helplessly; he could start an 
outside organization, in which case the chances were a thou- 
sand to one that it would amount to nothing; or he could 
make a determined effort to control for good purposes the 
existing Republican organization. He chose the latter alterna- 
tive, and began a serious campaign to secure his object. There 
was at the time a fight in the Republican organization between 
two factions, both of which were headed by professional poli- 
ticians. Both factions at the outset looked upon Goddard’s 
methods with amused contempt, expecting that he would go 
the gait which they had seen so many other young men go, 
where they lacked either persistency or hard common sense. 
But Goddard was a practical man. He spent his days and 
evenings in perfecting his own organization, using the Civic 
Club as a center. He already had immense influence in the 
district, thanks to what he had done in the Civic Club, and 
at this, his first effort, he was able to make an organization 
which, while it could not have availed against the extraordi- 
nary drill and discipline of Tammany, was able overwhelm- 
ingly to beat the far feebler machine of the regular Republican 
politicians. At the primary he got more votes than both his 
antagonists put together. No man outside of politics can real- 
ize the paralyzed astonishment with which the result was viewed 
by the politicians in every other Assembly district. Here at 
last was a reformer whose aspirations took exceedingly effi- 
cient shape as deeds; who knew what could and what could 
not be done; who was never content with less than the possible 
best, but who never threw away that possible best because it 
was not the ideal best; who did not try to reform the uni- 
verse, but merely his own district; and who understood thor- 
oughly that though speeches and essays are good, downright 
hard work of the common-sense type is infinitely better. 

It is more difficult to preserve the fruits of a victory than 
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to win the victory. Mr. Goddard did both. A year later, 
when the old-school professional politicians attempted to oust 
him from his party leadership in the district association, he 
beat them more overwhelmingly than before; and when the 
Republican National Convention came around he went still 
further afield, beat out his opponents in the Congressional dis- 
trict, and sent two delegates to Philadelphia. Nor was his 
success confined to the primary. In both the years of his leader- 
ship he has enormously increased the Republican vote in his 
district, doing better relatively than any other district leader 
in the city. He does this by adopting the social methods of 
Tammany, only using them along clean lines. The Tammany 
leader keeps his hold by incessant watchfulness over every 
element, and almost every voter, in his district. Neither his 
objects nor his methods are good; but he does take a great 
deal of pains, and he is obliged to do much charitable work; 
although it is not benevolence of a healthy kind. Mr. God- 
dard was already, through the Civic Club, doing just this kind 
of work, on a thoroughly healthy basis. Going into politics 
had immensely helped with the club, for it had given a great 
common interest to all of the men. Of course Goddard could 
have done nothing if he had not approached his work in a 
genuine American spirit of entire respect for himself and for 
__those with whom and for whom he labored. Any condescen- 
sion, any patronizing spirit would have spoiled everything. 
But the spirit which exacts respect and yields it, which is 
anxious always to help in a mood of simple brotherhood, and 
which is glad to accept help in return—this is the spirit which 
_ enables men of every degree of wealth and of widely varying: 
social conditions to work together in heartiest good-will, and 
to the immense benefit of all. It is thus that Mr. Goddard has 
worked. His house is in the district and he is in close touch 
with everyone. If aman is sick with pneumonia, some member 
of the Civic Club promptly comes around to consult Goddard 
as to what hospital he shall be taken to. If another man is 
down on his luck, it is Goddard who helps him along through 
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the hard times. If a boy has been wild and got into trouble 
and gone to the penitentiary, it is Goddard who is appealed 
to to see whether anything can be done for him. The demands 
upon his time and patience are innumerable. The reward, it 
is to be supposed, must come from the consciousness of doing | 
well work which is emphatically well worth doing. A very 
shrewd politician said the other day that if there were twenty 
such men as Goddard in twenty such districts as his New York 
City would be saved from Tammany, and that in the process 
the Republican machine would be made heartily responsive 
to and representative of the best sentiment of the Republicans 
of the several districts. 

The University Settlements do an enormous amount of 
work. As has been well said, they demand on the part of 
those who work in them infinitely more than the sacrifice of 
almsgiving, for they demand a helping hand in that progress 
which for the comfort of all must be given to all; they help 
people to help themselves, not only in work and self-support, 
but in right thinking and right living. It would be hard to 
mention any form of civic effort for righteousness which has 
not received efficient aid from Mr, James B. Reynolds and his 
fellow-workers in the University Settlements. They have 
stood for the forces of good in politics, in social life, in 
warring against crime, in increasing the sum of material pleas- 
ures. They work hand in hand, shoulder to shoulder, with 
those whom they seek to benefit, and they themselves share 
in the benefit. They make their house the center for all robust 
agencies for social betterment. They have consistently en- 
deavored to work with, rather than merely for, the com- 
munity; to cooperate in honorable friendship with all who 
are struggling upward. Only those who know the appalling 
conditions of life in the swarming tenements that surround 
the University Settlement can appreciate what it has done. It 
has almost inevitably gone into politics now and then, and 
whenever it has done so has exercised a thoroughly healthy 
influence. It has offered to the people of the neighborhood 
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educational and social opportunities ranging from a dancing 
academy and musical classes, to literary clubs, a library, and 
a children’s bank—the clubs being administered on the princi- 
ple of self-management and self-government. It has diligently 


undertaken to codperate with all local organizations such as 


trades-unions, benefit societies, social clubs, and the like, pro- 
vided only that their purposes were decent. The Settlement 
has always desired to codperate with independent forces rather 
than merely to lead or direct the dependent forces of society. 
Its work in cooperation with trades-unions has been of special 
value both in helping them where they have done good work, 
and in endeavoring to check any tendency to evil in any par- 
ticular union. It has, for instance, consistently labored to se- 
cure the settlement of strikes by consultation or arbitration, 
before the bitterness has become so great as to prevent any 
chance of a settlement. All this is aside from its work of 
sociological investigation and its active codperation with those 
public officials who, like the late Colonel Waring, desired 
such aid. 

Healthy political endeavor should, of course, be one form 
of social work. This truth is not recognized as it should be. 
Perhaps, also, there is some, though a far lesser, failure to 
recognize that a living church organization should, more than 
any other, be a potent force in social uplifting. Churches are 


~ needed for all sorts and conditions of men under every kind 


of circumstances; but surely the largest field of usefulness is 
open to that church in which the spirit of brotherhood is a 
living and vital force, and not a cold formula; in which the 
rich and poor gather together to aid one another in work for 
a common end. Brother can best help brother, not by alms- 
giving, but by joining with him in an intelligent and resolute 
effort for the uplifting of all. It is towards this that St. 
George’s Church, under Dr. W. S. Rainsford, has steadily 
worked. The membership of St. George’s Church is in a great 
majority composed of working people—and young working 
people at that. It is a free church with a membership of over 
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four thousand, most of the members having come in by way 
of the Sunday-school. Large sums of money are raised, not 
from a few people, but from the many. An honest effort has 
been made to study the conditions of life in the neighborhood, 
and through the church to remedy those which were ab- 
normal. One of the troubles on the East Side is the lack of 
opportunity for young people, boys and girls, to meet save 
where the surroundings are unfavorable to virtue. In St. 
George’s Church this need is, so far as can be, met by meetings 
—debating societies, clubs, social entertainments, etc., in the 
large parish building. Years ago the dances needed to be 
policed by chosen ladies and gentlemen and clergymen. Now 
the whole standard of conduct has been so raised that the 
young people conduct their own entertainments as they see 
fit. There is a large athletic club and industrial school, a boys’ 
battalion and men’s club; there are sewing classes, cooking 
classes, and a gymnasium for working girls. Dr. Rainsford’s 
staff includes both men and women, the former living at the 
top of the parish house, the latter in the little deaconess-house 
opposite. Every effort is made to keep in close touch with 
wage-workers, and this not merely for their benefit, but quite 
as much for the benefit of those who are brought in touch 
with them. 

The church is, of all places, that in which men should meet 
on the basis of their common humanity under conditions of 
sympathy and mutual self-respect. All must work alike in 
the church in order to get the full benefit from it; but it is 
not the less true that we have a peculiar right to expect sys- 
tematic effort from men and women of education and leisure. 
Such people should justify by their work the conditions of so- 
ciety which have rendered possible their leisure, their educa- 
tion, and their wealth. Money can never take the place of 
service, and though here and there it is absolutely necessary 
to have the paid worker, yet normally he is not an adequate 
substitute for the volunteer. 

Of course St. George’s Church has not solved all the social 
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problems in the immediate neighborhood which is the field of its 
special effort. But it has earnestly tried to solve some at 
least, and it has achieved a very substantial measure of success 
towards their solution. Perhaps, after all, the best work done 
has been in connection with the development of the social side 
of the church organization. Reasonable opportunities for so- 
cial intercourse are an immense moral safeguard, and young 
people of good character and steady habits should be encour- 
aged to meet under conditions which are pleasant and which 
also tell for decency. The work of a down-town church in 
New York City presents difficulties that are unique, but it also 
presents opportunities that are unique. In the case of St. - 
George’s Church it is only fair to say that the difficulties have 
been overcome, and the opportunities taken advantage of, to 
the utmost. 

Aside from the various kinds of work outlined above, where 
the main element is the coming together of people for the 
purpose of helping one another to rise higher, there is, of 
course, a very large field for charitable work proper. For such 
work there must be thorough organization of the kind sup- 
plied, for instance, by the State Charities Aid Association. 
Here, again, the average outsider would be simply astounded 
to learn of the amount actually accomplished every year by the 
association. 

A peculiar and exceedingly desirable form of work, origi- 
nally purely charitable, although not now as exclusively so, 
is that of the Legal Aid Society, founded by Arthur von 
Briesen. It was founded to try to remedy the colossal in- 
justice which was so often encountered by the poorest and 


~-*most ignorant immigrants; it has been extended to shield every 


class, native and foreign. There are always among the poor 
and needy thousands of helpless individuals who are preyed 
upon by sharpers of different degrees. If very poor, they 
may have no means whatever of obtaining redress; and, espe- 
cially if they are foreigners ignorant of the language, they 
may also be absolutely ignorant as to what steps should be taken 
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in order to right the wrong that has been done them. The — 
injuries that are done may seem trivial; but they are not 
trivial to the sufferers, and the aggregate amount of misery 
caused is enormous. The Legal Aid Society has made it its 
business to take up these cases and secure justice. Every 
conceivable variety of case is attended to. The woman who 
has been deserted or maltreated by her husband, the poor serv- 
ing-maid who has been swindled out of her wages, the ignorant 
immigrant who has fallen a victim to some sharper, the man 
of no knowledge of our language or laws who has been ar- 
rested for doing something which he supposed was entirely 
proper—all these and countless others like them apply for 
relief, and have it granted in tens of thousands of cases every 
year. It should be remembered that the good done is not 
merely to the sufferers themselves, it is also a good done to 
society, for it leaves in the mind of the newcomer to our 
shores, not the rankling memory of wrong and injustice, but 
the feeling that, after all, here in the New World, where he 
has come to seek his fortune, there are disinterested men who 
endeavor to see that the right prevails. 

Some men can do their best work in an organization. Some, 
though they occasionally work in an organization, can do best 
by themselves. Recently a man well qualified to pass judg- 
ment alluded to Mr. Jacob A. Riis as “the most useful citizen 
of New York.” Those fellow-citizens of Mr. Riis who best 
know his work will be most apt to agree with this statement. 
The countless evils which lurk in the dark corners of our civic 
institutions, which stalk abroad in the slums, and have their 
permanent abode in the crowded tenement houses, have met in 
Mr. Riis the most formidable opponent ever encountered by 
them in New York City. Many earnest men and earnest 
women have been stirred to the depths by the want and misery 
and foul crime which are bred in the crowded blocks of tene- 
ment rookeries. These men and women have planned and 
worked, intelligently and resolutely, to overcome the evils. 
But to Mr. Riis was given, in addition to earnestness and zeal, 
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the great gift of expression, the great gift of making others 
see what he saw and feel what he felt. His book, How the 
Other Half Lives, did really. go a long way toward removing 
the ignorance in which one half of the world of New York 


dwelt concerning the life of the other half. Moreover, Mr. 
Riis possessed the further great advantage of having himself 


passed through not a few of the experiences of which he had 
to tell. Landing here, a young Danish lad, he had for years 
gone through the hard struggle that so often attends even 
the bravest and best when they go out without money to 
seek their fortunes in a strange and alien land. The horror 
of the police lodging-houses struck deep in his soul, for he 
himself had lodged in them. The brutality of some of the 
police he had himself experienced. He had been mishandled, 
and had seen the stray dog which was his only friend killed 
for trying in dumb friendship to take his part. He had 
known what it was to sleep on door-steps and go days in 
succession without food. All these things he remembered, 
and his work as a reporter on the New York Sun has enabled 
him in the exercise of his profession to add to his knowledge. 
There are certain qualities the reformer must have if he is 
to be a real reformer and not merely a faddist; for of course 
every reformer is in continual danger of slipping into the mass 
of well-meaning people who in their advocacy of the imprac- 


~ ticable do more harm than good. He must possess high cour- 


age, disinterested desire to do good, and sane, wholesome com- 
mon sense. These qualities he must have, and it is further- 
more much to his benefit if he also possesses a sound sense 
of humor. All four traits are possessed by Jacob Riis. No 
rebuff, no seeming failure, has ever caused him to lose faith. 
The memory of his own trials never soured him. His keen 
sense of the sufferings of others never clouded his judgment, 
never led him into hysterical or sentimental excess, the pit 
into which not a few men are drawn by the very keenness of 
their sympathies; and which some other men avoid, not be- 
cause they are wise, but because they are cold-hearted. He 
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ever advocates mercy, but he ever recognizes the need of justice. 
The mob leader, the bomb-thrower, have no sympathy from 
him. No man has ever insisted more on the danger which 
comes to the community from the lawbreaker. He sets him- 
self to kill the living evil, and small is his kinship with the 
dreamers who seek the impossible, the men who talk of re- 
constituting the entire social order, but who do not work to 
lighten the burden of mankind by so much as a feather’s 
weight. Every man who strives, be it ever so feebly, to do 
good according to the light that is in him, can count on the 
aid of Jacob Riis if the chance comes. Whether the man 
is a public official, like Colonel Waring, seeking to raise some 
one branch of the city government; whether he is interested 
in a boys’ club up in the country; or in a scheme for creating 
small parks in the city; or in an effort to better the conditions 
of tenement-house life—no matter what his work is, so long 
as his work is useful, he can count on the aid of the man 
who perhaps more than any other knows the needs of the 
varied people who make up the great bulk of New York’s 
population. 

Half a dozen men have been mentioned, each only as a type 
of those who in the seething life of the great city do, in their 
several ways and according to their strength and varying ca- 
pacities, strive to do their duty to their neighbor. No hard- 
and-fast rule can be laid down as to the way in which such 
work must be done; but most certainly every man, whatever 
his position, should strive to do it in some way and to some 
degree. If he strives earnestly he will benefit himself probably 
quite as much as he benefits others, and he will inevitably learn 
a great deal. At first it may be an effort to him to cast off 
certain rigid conventions, but real work of any kind is a great 
educator, and soon helps any man to single out the important 
from the unimportant. If such a worker has the right stuff 
in him he soon grows to accept without effort each man on 
his worth as a man, and to disregard his means, and what is 
called his social position ; to care little whether he is a Catholic 
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or Protestant, a Jew or a Gentile; to be utterly indifferent 
whether he was born here or in Ireland, in Germany or in Scan- 
dinavia; provided only that he has in him the spirit of sturdy 
common sense and the resolute purpose to strive after the light 
as it is given him to see the light. 


XVII 


RELIGION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS * 


to-night on such a subject in answer to a request made 

by such men as those who asked me to come, and it is 
always a pleasure to me to speak to a Massachusetts audience, 
for I can say with all sincerity that a man who addresses 
the people of your State is justified in feeling that he will 
meet a prompt and hearty response to any appeal on behalf 
of honesty, of fair play, of decent government, and of whole- 
hearted Americanism. ; 

What I mean to dwell upon especially is the American side 
of the public-school question. There is no need for me to 
argue before an audience like this in favor of the public 
schools. There is no need to say a word to the men and 
women of Massachusetts in behalf of a free system of non- 
sectarian education by the State, a system which guarantees 
an education to every boy and girl, without any more regard 
being paid to creed than to birthplace. 

The public schools are the nurseries from which spring the 
future masters of the commonwealth; and, in making up the 
estimate of any State’s real greatness, the efficiency of its 
public-school system and the extent to which it is successful 
‘in reaching all the children in the State count for a hundredfold 
more than railroads and manufactories, than shipping 
or farms, than anything which is symbolic of mere material 
prosperity, great though the importance of this mere material 
prosperity undoubtedly also is. Napoleon, in speaking of his 


[' is a very real pleasure for me that I am able to speak 


neta in Boston, Mass., November, 1893. Boston Herald, November 
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soldiers, is reported to have said that in warfare the moral is 
to the physical as ten to one; and what is true in the army 
is no less true in civil life. 

It is of the utmost importance that our people shall be well 
housed, well clothed, and well fed; but all this shall avail noth-_ 
ing if they have not well-trained minds and a sturdy and 
convinced morality, while if only they possess these last two 
attributes, if only they possess character and common sense, 
there is no fear whatsoever that they will lack those material 
things which they can “earn’’ by the labor of their hands. 

Because we are unqualifiedly and without reservation against 
any system of denominational schools maintained by the ad- 
herents of any creed with the help of State aid, therefore we 
as strenuously insist that the public schools shall be free from 
sectarian influences, and, above all, free from any attitude of 
hostility to the adherents of any particular creed; and we 
denounce as the worst foes of the public schools those who, 
under the pretense of friendship for them, stir up hostility 
toward them by seeking to discriminate in their name against 
those people who hold a given religious belief. Exactly as 
we welcome to them alike the children of Jew and Gentile, of 
Catholic and Protestant, so we insist that in their management 
no one creed shall have any special jurisdiction, but the pro- 
_fessors of all creeds be treated alike, in order that every Ameri- 
can citizen, without regard to what his own private religious 
belief may be, shall feel that he has as much voice as any 
other man, whether of his own faith or of some different faith, 
in the management of the schools to which his children go. 

In other words, our plea is simply that in your treatment of 
the common school you act as every man should act in Ameri- 
can public life, as a whole. We have a right to demand that 
every man, native born or foreign born, shall in American 
public life act merely as an American. To quote a phrase 
I have used more than once before, we don’t wish any hyphen- 
ated Americans; we do not wish you to act as Irish-Americans 
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or British-Americans or native-Americans; but as Americans 
pure and simple. 

Permit me to give you a small illustration out of my own 
recent experience. The other day, in choosing a civil-service 
board in a northwestern post-office, I was in doubt as to which 
of two equally good men to take for a certain vacancy. Then 
I was informed, through some self-constituted spokesman of 
the town, that one of these men was a Protestant and one a 
Catholic, and that the latter must not be appointed, as the 
town was controlled by an organization which objected to any 
but Protestants holding such positions. That settled it; my 
doubts were resolved at once; and I immediately appointed 
the Catholic, exactly as, had the situation been reversed, and 
similar objection been raised against the Protestant, I would 
have appointed him. As far as the sphere of my official 
action extends I can guarantee that any manifestation of such 
feeling will be checked in short order. 

The Know-nothing Movement in every form is entirely re- 
pugnant to true Americanism and this is, perhaps, especially 
the case when it is directed not merely against American citi- 
zens of foreign origin, but also against even native-born Ameri- 
cans of a different creed. We Americans give to men of all 
races equal and exact justice. That has been our boast as 
a nation ever since the day when the Puritan of Massachusetts 
and the Catholic of Maryland sat in the same hall and signed 
the same Declaration of Independence. On the roll of honor 
where we have engraved the names of the nation’s statesmen 
and soldiers, patriots and commonwealth-builders, no distinc- 
tion is known of creed or of race origin, nor even of birth- 
place. What man with a particle of patriotic spirit would 
be capable of paying heed to the fact that Albert Gallatin, the 
secretary of the treasury, came from Switzerland, any more 
than of paying heed to the fact that Carl Schurz, the secre- 
tary of the interior, came from Germany? What man who 
reveres our flag and holds precious its honor and glory cares 
whether the soldiers who followed Sherman in his great march 
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to the sea followed a Protestant, or the soldiers who were 
rallied by Sheridan after his great ride from Winchester were 
rallied by a Catholic? 

What man is so small-souled as to bear in mind the creed 
of either in dwelling on his priceless services to the “nation re- 
deemed and the race delivered”? or, indeed, to bear in mind 
of either man anything save that he was one of the iron 
leaders who, under the guidance of sad, patient, mighty Abra- 
ham Lincoln, fought to a finish the terrible Civil War, and 
in so doing wrought out the destiny of a continent, and bore 
evermore to the front the banner of the freedom of mankind. 

As it was with our statesmen and soldiers, so it is with 
our writers, and I can appeal to your own city for the truth 
of this. Not Lowell himself paid a finer tribute to the Puritan 
founders of this commonwealth than did John Boyle O'Reilly. 
Every American who cherishes with pride the deeds of Meade’s 
army in its struggle through the three grim July days at Gettys- 
burg must also, if his soul is capable of being thrilled by poems 
which ring like music notes, prize Bret Harte’s strong, homely 
ballad of John Burns, and prize also James Jeffrey Roche’s 
ode on the anniversary of the battle.* 

Moreover, exactly as all Americans have a common right 
to be proud of American statesmen and soldiers and writers, 
utterly regardless of what their religious convictions may have 


_ been, so long as they did all that in them lay for America, so 


all Americans, without distinction of faith, have a right to be 
proud of those great men who stand as the exponents of the 
different creeds on American soil, who stand as the leaders 
in our religious thought. The country is better, every man in 
it, Protestant or Catholic, is better, because of the life of Bishop 
Brooks; and in the same way, every true American, Catholic 
or Protestant, should be glad that there lives in the United 

1To the man or boy who would like to read one of the best poems ever 
written to commemorate the feat of an American war-vessel, I would 
cordially recommend Mr. Roche’s ballad of “The General Armstrong, 


Privateer,” telling of the fight she waged .all the night through with the 
boats of the British squadron at Fayal. 
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States so stout a champion of Americanism as Archbishop 
Ireland—the only bishop, by the way, in existence, who is 
entitled to wear that badge of nobility, the button of the Loyal 
Legion. 

What I have said about Americanism in connection with 
our whole political life applies with peculiar force to the public 
schools. We should set our faces like a rock against any 
attempt to allow State aid to be given to any sectarian system 
of education; and on the other hand, we should set our faces 
like a rock against any attempt to exclude any set of men 
from their full and proper share in the government of the 
public schools because of their religion. There should, of 
course, be frank and vigorous condemnation of any attempt 
to put in control of the public schools men hostile to them, 
just as there should be of any attempt to coerce children from 
being sent to them; but remember to be just in your condem- 
nation, and to condemn individuals and not classes unless the 
classes really deserve it. 

There are Lutherans and Episcopalians who are hostile to 
the public schools as well as Catholics; and there are plenty 
of others who vie with one another in eager and intelligent 
support of the schools. Only yesterday I was reading an ac- 
count of a very interesting ceremony in Father Corrigan’s 
Catholic church in Hoboken. In his address Father Corrigan 
emphasized the fact that a very large section of his church 
in America favored the public schools, and insisted that to 
abandon that position would be the greatest calamity that could 
befall the church in America; and the draping of our national 
flag and the singing of the national anthem were the most 
prominent features in the exercises. Certainly it would be 
difficult to wish for more thoroughgoing Americanism than 
this. 

I am a pretty good party man, and do not leave my party 
on any issue, unless I think that I really ought to, yet I should 
most certainly refuse to support a school ticket made up by 
any party if it was made up avowedly in the interests of the 
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‘professors of one creed—whether it was my own creed or 


not—and with the purpose of discriminating against those who 
hold a different religious belief. If I found that Catholics 
were attempting to establish Catholic control over the public 


schools, I should certainly fight them for all that was in me, 


and if I found that Protestants were trying to do the same 
thing, I should fight them every whit as hard. 

One of the very greatest benefits arising from the public 
schools is that Catholics and Protestants, Americans of every 
origin and faith, brought up in them, inevitably in after-life 
have kindlier feelings toward their old school-fellows of dif- 
ferent creeds, and look at them with a wiser and manlier 
charity, than could possibly be the case had they never had 
a chance to mingle together in their youth; thus the possibility 
for the growth on American soil of the savage sectarian ha- 
treds of Europe is minimized. But this kindly feeling can 
never exist if one side has legitimate cause for the belief that 
it is being discriminated against by the other, and especially 
if, in the name of toleration, intolerance comes to the fore. 

The bigots who advocate and try to bring about such dis- 
crimination are really playing into the hands of the upholders 
of sectarian schools. 

When I was in the New York legislature, on two or three 
different occasions, bills were introduced appropriating money 
to Roman Catholic institutions, and I opposed them on the 
broad ground that it was against the American idea to give 
money for any sectarian purpose, and though I was denounced, 
of course, by certain bigots for my attitude, yet I received 
the hearty and cordial support of the bulk of my many Catholic 
friends and associates, social and political, and of all those 
for whose opinion I most cared; and there were Catholic votes 
cast as mine were in the New York legislature. 

So if there were any tendency to try to control ‘the public 
schools in a Know-nothing spirit, to try to discriminate against 
Catholics, whether as trustees or as teachers, because they 
were Catholics, any desire not to give them, when it was 
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deserved, the same ample and cordial recognition that good 
trustees and teachers ought to have, then I am sure that I 
can appeal to every right-thinking American, whatever his re- 
ligion, to stand up against so utterly un-American a doctrine, 
and to do his best to see that full justice is done to the Catholic, 
as much as to the Protestant. 

Exactly as in our public schools the lessons should be con- 
ducted in no language but in English, neither in German, 
French, Spanish, or any other, exactly as the children should 
be taught to speak United States and to think United States, 
and to be United States, so we have a right to demand that 
the voters, in settling about the public schools, should vote as 
Americans merely, and should realize that it is utterly abhor- 
rent to and unworthy of real Americanism to discriminate for 
or against any American because of his birthplace or because 
of his creed. 
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THE DUTIES OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP* 


being a good citizen is his possession of the home vir- 

tues of which we think when we call a man by the 
emphatic adjective of manly. No man can be a good citizen 
who is not a good husband and a good father, who is not 
honest in his dealings with other men and women, faithful 
to his friends and fearless in the presence of his foes, who 
has not got a sound heart, a sound mind, and a sound body; 
exactly as no amount of attention to civil duties will save a 


()' course, in one sense, the first essential for a man’s 


nation if the domestic life is undermined, or there is lack of 


the rude military virtues which alone can assure a country’s 
position in the world. In a free republic the ideal citizen 
must be one willing and able to take arms for the defense of 
the flag, exactly as the ideal citizen must be the father of 
many healthy children. A race must be strong and vigorous; 
it must be a race of good fighters and good breeders, else its 
wisdom will come to naught and its virtue be ineffective; and 
no sweetness and delicacy, no love for and appreciation of 
beauty in art or literature, no capacity for building up material 
prosperity, can possibly atone for the lack of the great virile 
virtues. 

But this is aside from my subject, for what I wish to talk 
of is the attitude of the American citizen in civic life. It 
ought to be axiomatic in this country that every man must 
devote a reasonable share of his time to doing his duty in the 
political life of the community. No man has a right to shirk 
his political duties under whatever plea of pleasure or business ; 


1 Address before the Liberal Club, Buffalo, N. Y., January 26, 1893. 
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and while such shirking may be pardoned in those of small 
means, it is entirely unpardonable in those among whom it 
is most common—in the people whose circumstances give them 
freedom in the struggle for life. In so far as the com- 
munity grows to think rightly, it will likewise grow to regard 
the young man of means who shirks his duty to the State in 
time of peace as being only one degree worse than the man 
who thus shirks it in time of war. A great many of our men 
in business, or of our young men who are bent on enjoying 
life (as they have a perfect right to do if only they do not 
sacrifice other things to enjoyment), rather plume themselves 
upon being good citizens if they even vote; yet voting is the 
very least of their duties. Nothing worth gaining is ever 
gained without effort. You can no more have freedom with- 
out striving and suffering for it than you can win success 
as a banker or a lawyer without labor and effort, without 
self-denial in youth and the display of a ready and alert in- 
telligence in middle age. The people who say that they have 
not time to attend to politics are simply saying that they are 
unfit to live in a free community. Their place is under a 
despotism; or if they are content to do nothing but vote, you 
can take despotism tempered by an occasional plebescite, like 
that of the second Napoleon. In one of Lowell’s magnificent 
stanzas about the Civil War he speaks of the fact which his 
countrymen were then learning, that freedom is not a gift 
that tarries long in the hands of cowards: nor yet does it 
tarry long in the hands of the sluggard and the idler, in the 
hands of the man so much absorbed in tke pursuit of pleasure 
or in the pursuit of gain, or so much wrapped up in his own 
easy home life as to be unable to take his part in the rough 
struggle with his fellow men for political supremacy. If free- 
dom is worth having, if the right of self-government is a 
valuable right, then the one and the other must be retained 
exactly as our forefathers acquired them, by labor, and espe- 
cially by labor in organization; that is, in combination with 
our fellows who have the same interests and the same princi- 
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ples. We should not accept the excuse of the business man 
who attributed his failure to the fact that his social duties were 
so pleasant and engrossing that he had no time left for work in 
his office; nor would we pay much heed to his further state- 
ment that he did not like business anyhow because he thought 
the morals of the business community by no means what they 
should be, and saw that the great successes were most often 
won by men of the Jay Gould stamp. It is just the same way 
with politics. It makes one feel half angry and half amused, 


-and wholly contemptuous, to find men of high business or 


social standing in the community saying that they really have 
not got time to go to ward meetings, to organize political clubs, 
and to take a personal share in all the important details of 
practical politics; men who further urge against their going 
the fact that they think the condition of political morality 
low, and are afraid that they may be required to do what is 
not right if they go into politics. 

The first duty of an American citizen, then, is that he shall 
work in politics; his second duty is that he shall do that work 
in a practical manner; and his third is that it shall be done 
in accord with the highest principles of honor and justice. Of 
course, it is not possible to define rigidly just the way in 
which the work shall be made practical. Each man’s individual 
temper and convictions must be taken into account. To a cer- 
tain extent his work must be done in accordance with his 
individual beliefs and theories of right and wrong. To a yet 
greater extent it must be done in combination with others, he 
yielding or modifying certain of his own theories and beliefs 
so as to enable him to stand on a common ground with his 
fellows, who have likewise yielded or modified certain of their 
theories and beliefs. There is no need of dogmatizing about 
independence on the one hand or party allegiance on the other. 
There are occasions when it may be the highest duty of any 
man to act outside of parties and against the one with which 
he has himself been hitherto identified; and there may be many 
more occasions when his highest duty is to sacrifice some of 
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his own cherished opinions for the sake of the success of the 
party which he on the whole believes to be right. I do not 
think that the average citizen, at least in one of our great cities, 
can very well manage to support his own party all- the time 
on every issue, local and otherwise; at any rate if he can do 
so he has been more fortunately placed than I have been. On 
the other hand, I am fully convinced that to do the best work 
people must be organized; and of course an organization is 
really a party, whether it be a great organization covering the 
whole nation and numbering its millions of adherents, or an 
association of citizens in a particular locality, banded together 
to win a certain specific victory, as, for instance, that of mu- 
nicipal reform. Somebody has said that a racing-yacht, like a 
good rifle, is a bundle of incompatibilities; that you must get 
the utmost possible sail power without sacrificing any other 
quality, and yet that you cannot help sacrificing some other 
quality if you really do get the utmost sail power; that, in 
short, you have got to make more or less of a compromise 
on each in order to acquire the dozen things needful; but, of 
course, in making this compromise you must be very careful for 
the sake of something unimportant not to sacrifice any of the 
great principles of successful naval architecture. Well, it is 
about so with a man’s political work. He has got to preserve 
his independence on the one hand; and on the other, unless 
he wishes to be a wholly ineffective crank, he has got to have 
some sense of party allegiance and party responsibility, and 
he has got to realize that in any given exigency it may be a 
matter of duty to sacrifice one quality, or it may be a matter 
of duty to sacrifice the other. 

If it is difficult to lay down any fixed rules for party action 
in the abstract; it would, of course, be wholly impossible to 
lay them down for party action in the concrete, with reference 
to the organizations of the present day. I think that we ought 
to be broad-minded enough to recognize the fact that a good 
citizen, striving with fearlessness, honesty, and common sense 
to do his best for the nation, can render service to it in many 
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different ways, and by connection with many different organi- 
zations. It is well for a man if he is able conscientiously to 
feel that his views on the great questions of the day, on such 
questions as the tariff, finance, immigration, the regulation 
of the liquor traffic, and others like them, are such as to put 
him in accord with the bulk of those of his fellow citizens 
who compose one of the greatest parties: but it is perfectly 
supposable that he may feel so strongly for or against certain 
principles held by one party, or certain principles held by the 
other, that he is unable to give his full adherence to either. In 
such a case I feel that he has no right to plead this lack of 
agreement with either party as an excuse for refraining from 
active political work prior to election. It will, of course, bar 
him from the primaries of the two leading parties, and pre- 
clude him from doing his share in organizing their manage- 
ment; but, unless he is very unfortunate, he can surely find 
a number of men who are in the same position as himself and 
who agree with him on some specific piece of political work, 
and they can turn in practically and effectively long before 
election to try to do this new piece of work in a practical 
manner. 

One seemingly very necessary caution to utter is, that a 
man who goes into politics should not expect to reform every- 
thing right off, with a jump. I know many excellent young 
men who, when awakened to the fact that they have neglected 
their political duties, feel an immediate impulse to form them- 
selves into an organization which shall forthwith purify poli- 
tics everywhere, national, State, and city alike; and I know of 
a man who having gone round once to a primary, and having, 
of course, been unable to accomplish anything in a place where 
he knew no one and could not combine with any one, re- 
turned saying it was quite useless for a good citizen to try 
to accomplish anything in such a manner. To these too hopeful 
or too easily discouraged people I always feel like reading 
Artemus Ward’s article upon the people of his town who came 
together in a meeting to resolve that the town should support 
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the Union and the Civil War, but were unwilling to take any 


part in putting down the rebellion unless they could go as | 


brigadier-generals. After the battle of Bull Run there were 
a good many hundreds of thousands of young men in the 
North who felt it to be their duty to enter the Northern 
armies; but no one of them who possessed much intelligence 
expected to take high place at the outset, or anticipated that 
individual action would be of decisive importance in any given 
campaign. He went in as private or sergeant, lieutenant or 
captain, as the case might be, and did his duty in his company, 
in his regiment, after a while in his brigade. When Ball’s 
Bluff and Bull Run succeeded the utter failure of the Penin- 
sular campaign, when the terrible defeat of Fredericksburg 
was followed by the scarcely less disastrous day at Chancellors- 
ville, he did not announce (if he had any pluck or manliness 
about him) that he considered it quite useless for any self- 
respecting citizen to enter the Army of the Potomac, because 
he really was not of much weight in its councils, and did not 
approve of its management; he simply gritted his teeth and 
went doggedly on with his duty, grieving over, but not dis- 
heartened at the innumerable shortcomings and follies com- 
mitted by those who helped to guide the destinies of the army, 
recognizing also the bravery, the patience, intelligence, and reso- 
lution with which other men in high places offset the follies 
and shortcomings, and persevering with equal mind through 
triumph and defeat, until finally he saw the tide of failure 
turn at Gettysburg and the full flood of victory come with 
Appomattox. 

I do wish that more of our good citizens would go into 
politics, and would do it in the same spirit with which their 
fathers went into the Federal armies. Begin with the little 
thing, and do not expect to accomplish anything without an 
effort. Of course, if you go to a primary just once, never 
having taken the trouble to know any of the other people who 
go there, you will find yourself wholly out of place; but if you 


keep on attending and try to form associations with other men 
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whom you meet at the political gatherings, or whom you can 
persuade to attend them, you will very soon find yourself a 
weight. In the same way, if a man feels that the politics of 
his city, for instance, are very corrupt and wants to reform 
them, it would be an excellent idea for him to begin with his 
district. If he joins with other people, who think as he does, 
to form a club where abstract political virtue will be discussed 
he may do a great deal of good. We need such clubs: but 
he must also get to know his own ward or his own district, put 
himself in communication with the decent people in that dis- 
trict, of whom we may rest assured there will be many, willing 
and able to do something practical for the procurance of 
better government. Let him set to work to procure a better 
assemblyman or better alderman before he tries his hand at 
making a mayor, a governor, or a president. If he begins 
at the top he may make a brilliant temporary success, but the 
chances are a thousand to one that he will only be defeated 
eventually; and in no event will the good he does stand on the 
same broad and permanent foundation as if he had begun at 
the bottom. Of course, one or two of his efforts may be 
failures; but if he has the right stuff in him he will go ahead 
and do his duty irrespective of whether he meets with success 
or defeat. It is perfectly right to consider the question of 
failure while shaping one’s efforts to succeed in the struggle 
for the right; but there should be no consideration of it what- 
soever when the question is as to whether one should or 
should not make a struggle for the right. When once a band 
of one hundred and fifty or two hundred honest, intelligent 
* men, who mean business and know their business, is found in 
any district, whether in one of the regular organizations or 
outside, you can guarantee that the local politicians of that 
district will begin to treat it with a combination of fear, hatred, 
and respect, and that its influence will be felt; and that while 
sometimes men will be elected to office in direct defiance of its 
wishes, more often the successful candidates will feel that they 
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have to pay some regard to its demands for public decency 
and honesty. 

But in advising you to be practical and to work hard, I 
must not for one moment be understood as advising you to 
abandon one iota of your self-respect and devotion to prin- 
ciple. It is a bad sign for the country to see one class of our 
citizens sneer at practical politicians, and another at Sunday- 
school politics. No man can do both effective and decent work 
in public life unless he is a practical politician on the one hand, 
and a sturdy believer in Sunday-school politics on the other. 
He must always strive manfully for the best, and yet, like 
Abraham Lincoln, must often resign himself to accept the best 
possible. Of course when a man verges on to the higher 
ground of statesmanship, when he becomes a leader, he must 
very often consult with others and defer to their opinion, and 
must be continually settling in his mind how far he can go 
in just deference to the wishes and prejudices of others while 
yet adhering to his own moral standards: but I speak not so 
much of men of this stamp as I do of the ordinary citizen, 
who wants to do his duty as a member of the commonwealth 
in its civic life; and for this man I feel that the one quality 
which he ought always to hold most essential is that of dis- 
interestedness. If he once begins to feel that he wants office 
himself, with a willingness to get it at the cost of his con- 
victions, or to keep it when gotten, at the cost of his con- 
victions, his usefulness is gone. Let him make up his mind 
to do his duty in politics without regard to holding office at 
all, and let him know that often the men in this country who 
have done the best work for our public life have not been the 
men in office. If, on the other hand, he attains public posi- 
tion, let him not strive to plan out for himself a career. I do 
not think that any man should let himself regard his political 
career as a means of livelihood, or as his sole occupation in 
life; for if he does he immediately becomes most seriously 
handicapped. The moment that he begins to think how such 
and such an act will affect the voters in his district, or will 
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affect some great political leader who will have an influence 
over his destiny, he is hampered and his hands are bound. Not 
only may it be his duty often to disregard the wishes of poli- 
ticians, but it may be his clear duty at times to disregard the 
wishes of the people. The voice of the people is not always 
the voice of God; and when it happens to be the voice of 
the devil, then it is a man’s clear duty to defy its behests. Dif- 
ferent political conditions breed different dangers. The dema- 
gogue is as unlovely a creature as the courtier, though one is 
fostered under republican and the other under monarchical 
institutions. There is every reason why a man should have 
an honorable ambition to enter public life, and an honorable 
ambition to stay there when he is in; but he ought to make 
up his mind that he cares for it only as long as he can stay 
in it on his own terms, without sacrifice of his own principles ; 
and if he does thus make up his mind he can really accomplish 
twice as much for the nation, and can reflect a hundredfold 
greater honor upon himself, in a short term of service, than 
can the man who grows gray in the public employment at 
the cost of sacrificing what he believes to be true and honest. 
And moreover, when a public servant has definitely made up 
his mind that he will pay no heed to his own future, but will 
do what he honestly deems best for the community, without 
regard to how his actions may affect his prospects, not only 
' does he become infinitely more useful as a public servant, but 
he has a far better time. He is freed from the harassing care 
which is inevitably the portion of him who is trying to shape 
his sails to catch every gust of the wind of political favor. 
But let me reiterate, that in being virtuous he must not be- 
come ineffective, and that he must not excuse himself for 
shirking his duties by any false plea that he cannot do his duties 
and retain his self-respect. This is nonsense, he can; and when 
he urges such a plea it is a mark of mere laziness and self- 
indulgence. And again, he should beware how he becomes a 
critic of the actions of others, rather than a doer of deeds him- 
self; and in so far as he does act as a critic (and of course 
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the critic has a great and necessary function) he must beware 
of indiscriminate censure even more than of indiscriminate 
praise. The screaming vulgarity of the foolish spread-eagle 
orator who is continually yelling defiance at Europe, praising 
everything American, good and bad, and resenting the intro- 
duction of any reform because it has previously been tried suc- 
cessfully abroad, is offensive and contemptible to the last de- 
gree; but after all it is scarcely as harmful as the peevish, 
fretful, sneering, and continual faultfinding of the refined, well- 
educated man, who is always attacking good and bad alike, who 
genuinely distrusts America, and in the true spirit of servile 
colonialism considers us inferior to the people across the water. 
It may be taken for granted that the man who is always sneer- 
ing at our public life and our public men is a thoroughly bad 
citizen, and that what little influence he wields in the com- 
munity is wielded for evil. The public speaker or the editorial 
writer, who teaches men of education that their proper attitude 
toward American politics should be one of dislike or indif- 
ference, is doing all he can to perpetuate and aggravate the 
very evils of which he is ostensibly complaining. Exactly as 
it is generally the case that when a man bewails the decadence 
of our civilization he is himself physically, mentally, and 
morally a first-class type of the decadent, so it is usually the 
case that when a man is perpetually sneering at American poli- 
ticians, whether worthy or unworthy, he himself is a poor 
citizen and a friend of the very forces of evil against which 
he professes to contend. Too often these men seem to care 
less for attacking bad men, than for ruining the characters 
of good men with whom they disagree on some public question; 
and while their influence against the bad is almost nil, they 
are sometimes able to weaken the hands of the good by with- 
drawing from them support to which they are entitled; and 
they thus count in the sum total of forces that work for evil. 
They answer to the political prohibitionist, who, in a close 
contest between a temperance man and a liquor-seller, diverts 
enough votes from the former to elect the liquor-seller. Occa- 
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sionally it is necessary to beat a pretty good man, who is not 
quite good enough, even at the cost of electing a bad one; but 
it should be thoroughly recognized that this can be necessary 
only occasionally and indeed, I may say, only in very ex- 
ceptional cases, and that as a rule where it is done the effect 
is thoroughly unwholesome in every way, and those taking part 
in it deserve the severest censure from all honest men. 
Moreover, the very need of denouncing evil makes it all the 
more wicked to weaken the effect of such denunciations by 
denouncing also the good. It is the duty of all citizens, irre- 
spective of party, to denounce, and, so far as may be, to punish 
crimes against the public on the part of politicians or officials. 
But exactly as the public man who commits a crime against 
the public is one of the worst of criminals, so, close on his heels 
in the race for iniquitous distinction, comes the man who falsely 
charges the public servant with outrageous wrong-doing; 
whether it is done with foul-mouthed and foolish directness 
in the vulgar and violent party organ, or with sarcasm, in- 
nuendo, and the half-truths that are worse than lies, in some 
professed organ of independence. Not only should criticism 
be honest, but it should be intelligent, in order to be effective. 
I recently read in a religious paper an article railing at the 
corruption of our public life, in which it was stated incidentally 
__that the lobby was recognized as all-powerful in Washington. 
This is untrue. There was a day when the lobby was very 
important at Washington, but its influence in Congress is now 
very small indeed; and from a pretty intimate acquaintance 
with several Congresses I am entirely satisfied that there is 
among the members a very small proportion indeed who are 
corruptible, in the sense that they will let their action be in- 
fluenced by money or its equivalent. Congressmen are very 
often demagogues; they are very often blind partisans; they 
are often exceedingly short-sighted, narrow-minded, and 
bigoted; but they are not usually corrupt; and to accuse a 
narrow-minded demagogue of corruption when he is perfectly 
honest, is merely to set him more firmly in his evil course and 
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to help him with his constituents, who recognize that the charge 
is entirely unjust, and in repelling it lose sight of the man’s 
real shortcomings. I have known more than one State legis- 
lature, more than one board of aldermen against which the 
charge of corruption could perfectly legitimately be brought, 
but it cannot be brought against Congress. Moreover these 
sweeping charges really do very little good. When I was in 
the New York legislature, one of the things that I used to 
mind most was the fact that at the close of every session the 
papers that affect morality invariably said that that particular 
legislature was the worst legislature since the days of Tweed. 
The statement was not true as a rule; and, in any event, to 
lump all the members, good and bad, in sweeping condemna- 
tion simply hurt the good and helped the bad. Criticism should 
be fearless, but I again reiterate that it should be honest and 
should be discriminating. When it is sweeping and unintelli- 
gent, and directed against good and bad alike, or against the 
good and bad qualities of any man alike, it is very harmful. 
It tends steadily to deteriorate the character of our public 
men; and it tends to produce a very unwholesome spirit among 
young men of education, and especially among the young men 
in our colleges. 

Against nothing is fearless and specific criticism more 
urgently needed than against the “spoils system,” which is the 
degradation of American politics. And nothing is more effec- 
tive in thwarting the purposes of the spoilsmen than the civil- 
service reform. To be sure, practical politicians sneer at it. 
One of them even went so far as to say that civil-service re- 
form is asking a man irrelevant questions. What more ir- 
relevant question could there be than that of the practical 
politician who asks the aspirant for his political favor— 
“Whom did you vote for in the last election?” There is cer- 
tainly nothing more interesting, from a humorous point of 
view, than the heads of departments urging changes to be 
made in their underlings, ‘‘on the score of increased efficiency” 
they say ; when as the result of such a change the old incumbent 
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often spends six months teaching the new incumbent how to 
do the work almost as well as he did himself! Occasionally 
the civil-service reform has been abused, but not often. Cer- 
tainly the reform is needed when you contemplate the spectacle 


of a New York City treasurer who acknowledges his annual 


fees to be eighty-five thousand dollars, and who pays a deputy 
one thousand five hundred dollars to do his work—when you 
note the corruptions in the New York legislature, where one 
man says he has a horror of the Constitution because it pre- 
vents active benevolence, and another says that you should 
never allow the Constitution to come between friends! All 
these corruptions and vices are what every good American 
citizen must fight against. 

Finally, the man who wishes to do his duty as a citizen in 
our country must be imbued through and through with the 
spirit of Americanism. I am not saying this as a matter of 
spread-eagle rhetoric: I am saying it quite soberly as a piece 


of matter-of-fact, common-sense advice, derived from my own 


experience of others. Of course, the question of Americanism 
has several sides. If a man is an educated man, he must 
show his Americanism by not getting misled into following 
out and trying to apply all the theories of the political thinkers 
of other countries, such as Germany and France, to our own 
entirely different conditions. He must not get a fad, for 
instance, about responsible government; and above all things 
he must not, merely because he is intelligent, or a college pro- 
fessor well read in political literature, try to discuss our insti- 
tutions when he has had no practical knowledge of how they 
are worked. Again, if he is a wealthy man, a man of means 
and standing, he must really feel, not merely affect to feel, that 
no social differences obtain save such as a man can in some 
way himself make by his own actions. People sometimes ask 
me if there is not a prejudice against a man of wealth and 
education in ward politics. I do not think that there is, unless 
the man in turn shows that he regards the facts of his having 


’ wealth and education as giving him a claim to superiority aside 
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from the merit he is able to prove himself to have in actual 
service. Of course, if he feels that he ought to have a little 
better treatment than a carpenter, a plumber, or a butcher, 
who happens to stand beside him, he is going to be thrown 
out of the race very quickly, and probably quite roughly; and 
if he starts in to patronize and elaborately condescend to these 
men he will find that they resent this attitude even more. Do 
not let him think about the matter at all. Let him go into 
the political contest with no more thought of such matters 
than a college boy gives to the social standing of the mem- 
bers of his own and rival teams in a hotly contested football- 
match. As soon as he begins to take an interest in politics 
(and he will speedily not only get interested for the sake of 
politics, but also take a good healthy interest in playing the 
game itself—an interest which is perfectly normal and praise- 
worthy, and to which only a prig would object), he will begin 
to work up the organization in the way that will be most effec- 
tive, and he won’t care a rap about who is put to work with 
him, save in so far as he is a good fellow and an efficient 
worker. There was one time that a number of men who 
think as we do here to-night (one of the number being myself) 
got hold of one of the assembly districts of New York, and 
ran it in really an ideal way, better than any other assembly 
district has ever been run before or since by either party. We 
did it by hard work and good organization; by working prac- 
tically, and yet by being honest and square in motive and 
method: especially did we do it by all turning in as straight- 
out Americans without any regard to distinctions of race ori- 
gin. Among the many men who did a great deal in organizing 
our victories was the son of a Presbyterian clergyman, the 
nephew of a Hebrew rabbi, and two well-known Catholic gen- 
tlemen. We also had a Columbia College professor (the 
stroke-oar of a university crew), a noted retail butcher, the 
editor of a local German paper, various brokers, bankers, 
lawyers, bricklayers, and a stone-mason who was particularly 
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useful to us, although on questions of theoretic rather than 

applied politics he had a decidedly socialistic turn of mind. 
Again, questions of race origin, like questions of creed, must 

not be considered: we wish to do good work, and we are all 


Americans, pure and simple. In the New York legislature, 


when it fell to my lot to choose a committee—which I always 
esteemed my most important duty at Albany—no less than 
three out of the four men I chose were of Irish birth or 
parentage; and three abler and more fearless and disinterested 
men never sat in a legislative body; while among my especial 
political and personal friends in that body was a gentleman 
from the southern tier of counties, who was, I incidentally 
found out, a German by birth, but who was just as straight 
United States as if his ancestors had come over here in the 
Mayflower or in Henry Hudson’s yacht. Of course, none of 
these men of Irish or German birth would have been worth 
their salt had they continued to act after coming here as Irish- 
men or Germans, or as anything but plain straight-out Ameri- 
cans. We have not any room here for a divided allegiance. 
A man has got to be an American and nothing else; and he has 
no business to be mixing us up with questions of foreign poli- 
tics, British or Irish, German or French, and no business to 
try to perpetuate their language and customs in the land of 
complete religious toleration and equality. If, however, he 


does become honestly and in good faith an American, then he 


is entitled to stand precisely as all other Americans stand, and 
it is the height of un-Americanism to discriminate against him 
in any way because of creed or birthplace. No spirit can be 
more thoroughly alien to American institutions than the spirit 


» of the Know-nothings. 


In facing the future and in striving, each according to the 
measure of his individual capacity, to work out the salvation of 
our land, we should be neither timid pessimists nor foolish 


optimists. We should recognize the dangers that exist and 


that threaten us: we should neither overestimate them nor 
shrink from them, but steadily fronting them should set to 
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work to overcome and beat them down. Grave perils are yet 
to be encountered in the stormy course of the Republic— 
perils from political corruption, perils from individual laziness, 
indolence and timidity, perils springing from the greed of the 
unscrupulous rich, and from the anarchic violence of the thrift- 
less and turbulent poor. There is every reason why we should 
recognize them, but there is no reason why we should fear 
them or doubt our capacity to overcome them, if only each 
will, according to the measure of his ability, do his full duty, 
and endeavor so to live as to deserve the high praise of being 
called a good American citizen. 


ite 


XIX 
THE HIGHER LIFE OF AMERICAN CITIES’ 


HE first lesson to be learned by every citizen who desires 
to bring about a higher life in our American cities is 
that he must take an active part in managing the affairs 

of his own city. He has got to take some little trouble to do 
this, but if he is worth his salt, and possesses that healthy 
combativeness which ought to be aroused in every decent man 
by the insolence of evil, he will soon find municipal politics 
extremely interesting. After he has helped inaugurate some 
philanthropic movement, or helped conduct two or three check- 
ered campaigns, whether to carry through a particular measure 
of civic reform, to beat a particular rascal in public life, or 
to prevent other rascals from beating some given honest man, 
he will probably grow to feel that the duty of doing his share 
of the work of self-government has a pleasant side. 

Such a citizen must keep steadily before him the fact that 
if he is going to accomplish anything of merit he must, on 
the one hand, keep a high ideal, and, on the other, remember 
always the words of Abraham Lincoln, and strive, when he 
cannot obtain the best, to obtain the best possible, instead of, 
through folly and vanity, choosing the worst. 

The man must work, and not merely talk about working, or 
criticise workers. To sit at home, read one’s favorite paper, 
and scoff at the misdeeds of the men who do things is easy, but 
is markedly ineffective. It is what evil men count upon the 
good men’s doing; and hitherto there has been this justifi- 
cation for such a belief among bad men—namely, that, as a 
rule, the corrupt men have been perfectly content to let their 

1The Outlook, Dec. 21, 1805. 
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opponents monopolize all the virtue, while they themselves have 
been permitted to monopolize all the efficiency. Rather than 
sit at home alone and do nothing, it is better that the friend 
of decent government should go out and meet other men who 
think as he does, and combine with them; but let him remember 
here also, that though occasionally good is done when two or 
three hundred excellent gentlemen of refined tastes meet in 
a parlor and listen to papers on city government, yet this is 
not in itself by any means sufficient. We need such work, and 
real good is accomplished by doing it; but it is ineffective if 
not supplemented by work of an entirely different kind. The 
man who in the long run will count for most in bettering mu- 
nicipal life is the man who actually steps down into the hurly- 
burly, who is not frightened by the sweat and the blood and 
the blows of friends and foes; who “haunts not the fringy 
edges of the fight, but the pell-mell of men.” He must meet 
foes as well as friends, and, above all, he must get accustomed 
to acting with men who may be persuaded to work with him 
for a common object, but whose ideas are not identical with 
his own. 

There are many different ways in which a man or a woman 
can work for the higher life of American cities, and it would 
be worse than folly to expect the one who can do most in a 
certain line to devote an equal amount of attention to another 
line. The field opened to intelligent philanthropy is almost 
boundless, and is continually widened by the antics of the un- 
intelligent philanthropist. A very great field is opened to the 
man or woman devoted to educational reform. The published 
studies of Mr. Jacob Riis show what almost infinite labor 
could be expended with profit by those willing to devote a 
portion of their time to bettering the material conditions of 
life for the bulk of the populations of our large cities. The 
improvement of tenement-houses; the establishment of many 
small parks, of free libraries, baths, concerts, and picture 
shows; the larger development of the noble work now done 
by the social, college, and university settlements; in short, all 
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movements in the interest of making the life of the day-laborer 
in our cities less onerous and more wholesome—these are sub- 
jects which may well claim the attention of all those who 
would advance the higher life of American cities. 

_ The special and peculiar work—of constantly growing im- 
portance—now played by women is a department to be treated 
by itself; so also the part played by clergymen. 

There are not a few reforms so important that it would be 
hard to speak of any as preéminently necessary; but at least 
it can be said that there is greater room for reform in our 
political life than almost anywhere else. There are short- 
comings enough and to spare on all sides; but compared to 
the proper standard we fall farther below in politics than in 
almost any other branch of our life or labor. Moreover, po- 
litical life is something in which every man, indeed every 
woman, should take an active and intelligent interest. There 
is no other reform for which the entire population should work, 
or indeed could work; but every man, worth being an Ameri- 
can citizen at all, is bound, if he does his duty, to try to do 
his part in politics. The life of the home, the man’s relation 
as husband and father, the woman’s as wife and mother— 
these are all that should come before our political life. In 
the long run, no amount of material prosperity, no commer- 
_ cial success, can atone for the debasement of public life, for the 
lowering of political ideals. 

Our politics have been in many ways so bad that it is neces- 
sary to go back to basic principles and to teach what should 
be elementary truths. To the first of these truths I have already 
alluded. Every man must work. In the long run it is the 
doer of deeds, not the critic, who counts. Again, he must 
work conscientiously. Not many years ago a then famous poli- 
tician declared that the Decalogue and the Golden Rule had no 
place in political life. The flippant cynicism of such a state- 
ment commended it to a certain order of cheap intelligence ; but, 
as a matter of fact, the first thing to be learned by any man 
who proposes to do decent work is that the Decalogue and 
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Golden Rule have precisely the same place in public as in pri- 
vate life, and that until a man believes in applied morality. 
he is certain to be a merely noxious public servant. Whether 
a man is a party man or an independent, he must, if a good 
citizen, make honesty the first requisite in a public officer, 
and must refuse to support any man who is not honest. More- 
over, his virtue must not be of the milk-and-water kind, if he 
is going to do good work politically. If he does not possess 
the virile virtues, courage, hardiness, resolution; if he is not 
willing to give good blows and receive them, he cannot expect 
to accomplish anything of permanent good. In the third place, 
he must possess common sense. If he allows the friends of 
bad government to monopolize the intelligence of the com- 
munity, he is going to get beaten most certainly. 

The recent municipal election in New York shows this; for 
New York has been but a type of American cities in many 
ways, and, I regret to say, in no way more markedly than in 
the low tone of its municipal government. It has also been 
a typical American city in its occasional spasms of virtuous 
action. It is owing to one of these spasms that it now has 
a clean and decent administration of public affairs. But, unless 
honest men grow to learn that their interest in public affairs 
must be habitual and not spasmodic, and unless they learn fur- 
ther that when they do take habitual interest in what goes on 
in the city, they must show ordinary intelligence and common 
sense, no less than conscientiousness, all we can expect is what 
has been aptly called an occasional insurrection of virtue. 

In 1894, by a combination of good citizens of all parties 
supporting a ticket which contained representatives of all par- 
ties, the corrupt ring government of the city was overthrown. 
In the following year this same corrupt ring triumphed. Its 
triumph was partly due to antagonisms aroused by a course of 
action which will be touched upon toward the end of this 
article. But it was in part due to the silliness of many ex- 
cellent people, who could not see that it was worse than foolish 
to throw back the city into the hands of evil men because they 
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_ themselves had ideas of civic morality so advanced that the 
mass of good men had not yet come to understand them. Most 
students of political life are a unit in their belief that mu- 
nicipal politics should be divorced from national or State poli- 
tics, and many practical politicians of the better sort are inclined 
to agree with them. An immense mass of good people have not 
yet grown to understand this. There are plenty of Democrats 
and Republicans who will vote for a mixed ticket of honest 
and decent Democrats and Republicans, against a straight ticket 
of their own party machine, but who will not vote as yet for 
a ticket composed of men with whom their own party has noth- 
ing to do. It would be a good day for New York if its citizens, 
in municipal matters, would positively decline to take into ac- 
count whether a man was a Democrat or a Republican. The 
way to bring this day about is obviously to get men accustomed 
to voting indiscriminately for Democrats and Republicans, if 
they are decent men. Such a ticket was put up in New York 
in 1895. Against it stood the old ring ticket, the ticket of 
that organization whose name has become the synonym of 
political corruption in every civilized town, so much so that 
when Carlyle, in writing of the Norsemen, wished to speak 
of a certain stage of unwholesome politics, he naturally turned 
for purposes of illustrative comparison to Tammany Hall. 
Every consideration of sound political morality dictated the 

_ hearty support of the ticket opposed to Tammany Hall. Never- 
theless, a large number of the men who had been leaders in 
the effort to work the political regeneration of the city either 
declined to support this ticket in its entirety, or even supported 
some other of the various small tickets which are always run 

~.»in every political contest. The effect of that action was to 
confuse the minds of many good voters. They failed to see 
clearly what the issue was, and for the most part did not vote 
at all. Many other men who, if the friends of decency had 
presented a united front, would have been shamed into sup- 
porting them, gladly took advantage of their division to sup- 
port Tammany Hall. Yet other men announced that they 
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would support certain names, but not all, the natural result 
being that the friends of the candidates whom these men did 
not support busied themselves industriously in knifing the 
candidates whom they did. The result was the defeat of the 
fusion ticket. 

It would be difficult to wish a more excellent object-lesson 
upon the need of what may be called “‘team-play” in politics. 
There must be some loyalty and some organization among good 
men, or they are at the mercy of the bad. It is impossible 
that a thousand intelligent men can ever nominate a ticket 
every name on which will be acceptable to every one of the 
thousand men. But, if they are going to accomplish anything, 
they have got to support the ticket solidly. It is very necessary 
that the managers of the machine should understand that de- 
cent men will not tolerate dishonest action on their part, and 
stand ready to bolt any ticket if such action is rendered neces- 
sary by considerations of decency and morality. It is no less 
necessary, however, that it should be understood that his ac- 
tion of bolting is not normal, but is to be resorted to only when 
fully justified; and this applies quite as much to bolting a 
fusion ticket representing the best thought of the decent men 
of both parties as to bolting a regular party ticket in State 
or national affairs. In every case where a man bolts he does 
a certain amount of damage, if only by weakening his influence 
for good with the organization which he leaves, and he should 
always consider this and make up his mind whether the amount 
of good he does in some given case will or will not be out- 
weighed by the impending evil. As a matter of fact, he will 
find that circumstances continually arise in which the con- 
flicting elements have different weight, so that it would be 
right for him to bolt at one time and wrong for him to bolt 
at another. In the present instance serious harm was done, 
and, so far as any unprejudiced observer can see, not a particle 
of good accomplished. Many Republicans and Democrats who 
were reluctant to enter into any combination with one an- 
other found their views strengthened, and it will be a difficult 
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matter to prevent them from running straight tickets in the 
future. If they do run such straight tickets the fault will rest 
primarily with those who failed to support the fusion ticket 
this year. Above I alluded to one of the elements of weakness 
in the reform movement this year. By this I meant the aliena- 
tion of a certain number of voters because of the attitude of 
the administration in honestly enforcing the laws. This brings | 
me to the final branch of my subject: 
Those who have read Doctor Shaw’s excellent book on ‘‘Mu- 
nicipal Government in England,” ? and who know anything of 
American municipal life, must have been struck by the ex- 
traordinary civic systems which seem to work so well in the 
English municipalities. Speaking roughly, and translating the 
English terminology into our own, it may be said that many 
of these municipalities are ruled by elective boards of alder- 
men which have absolute power of appointing and removing 
all the officers of the government. Imagine the condition of 
~ New York or Chicago if its board of aldermen could appoint 
and remove all the heads of departments and all subordi- 
nates! The wildest corruption of the days of Tweed would 
be surpassed if we introduced this feature of the English 
municipal system. There are various facts, especially those 
connected with the suffrage, which tend to produce an entirely 
different working of the system in England; but the great rea- 
-son why the system works well there is that the men who 
administer it are honest and have traditions of good govern- 
ment behind them, and because the laws are enforced as a 
matter of course. Socially, the English cities make a much 
worse showing than ours as regards certain kinds of brutality 
~ .and vice; but in official honesty they are far and away our 
superiors. In our American municipalities there are certain 
changes of law which should be made; but no change of the 
law will go to the root of the matter. We have got to have 
honest officials to administer the laws, and the laws themselves 
must be administered honestly and impartially before there can 
1A review of this book by Mr. Roosevelt will be found in vol. XII. 
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be any permanent betterment in our conditions of municipal 
life. 

As to the first point, the need of honest officials, every one 
admits it theoretically; the trouble is we have got to insist 
upon the admission being practical. As a corollary to it we 
must insist upon all of the minor officials whose duties are 
merely ministerial being appointed purely for their merits, and 
being retained exactly as long as they do their duty well. 
Until we take it as a matter of course that a policeman, or a 
laborer on the public works, or a clerk in the Dock Depart- 
ment, is appointed purely because of capacity, and is retained 
without regard to his politics just as long as he does his duty 
faithfully, we cannot expect to get proper service from the 
departments. 

But, above all, public officers must enforce the laws. This, 
again, is one of those basic principles about which it seems 
hardly possible to argue. It is hard indeed for a man who 
is both honest and intelligent to tolerate the attitude of those 
men who deliberately claim the right to violate the laws and 
who demand that the sworn officials of the government con- 
nive at such violation. Yet such was the attitude of an im- 
mense number of voters at the last election in New York City. 
Such was the attitude of many of the newspapers, even of 
those that were ostensibly anti-Tammany; and it was on this 
issue of the dishonest enforcement of the law that Tammany 
won its victory. The point upon which the battle happened 
to be waged in New York was the liquor law. Under the 
statute the sale of liquor in New York City is forbidden on 
Sundays. This particular law had always been partially and 
corruptly enforced in New York, immunity being given to 
the saloon-keepers who paid blackmail. The new police board, 
as in duty bound, enforced the law, and a very large number 
of voters, notably among the Germans, deliberately announced 
that they prized the right to drink beer at hours when it was 
forbidden by law more than honesty or decency, and that they 
would vote for any party, no matter how corrupt, if it would 
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agree that its officials should violate their sworn oaths of office 
and connive at lawbreaking. It is hard to speak in temperate 
language of such a position. 

The question at issue was really of infinitely more im- 
portance than whether beer shall or shall not be sold on Sun- 
days—it was the question upon the final answer to which de- 
pends the continuance of the Republic. If public officers are 
to execute the laws at their caprice, or at the caprice of a 
section of their constituents, then we may not only expect to 
see corruption flourish in our great cities, to see the growth 
of a blackmailed and lawbreaking body of liquor-sellers, and 
the growth of venality among public officials and of indifference 
to law among citizens, but we may expect to see in other 
communities the white-capper and the lyncher flourish, and 
crimes of every kind go unpunished unless punished by the 
exercise of the right of private vengeance. The one all-im- 
portant foundation of our system of orderly liberty is obedi- 
ence to law. 


XX 
THE PRESIDENCY* 


, SHE President of the United States occupies a position 
‘of peculiar importance. In the whole world there is 
probably no other ruler, certainly no other ruler under 

free institutions, whose power compares with his. Of ‘course 

a despotic king has even more, but no constitutional monarch 

has as much, 

In the republics of France and Switzerland the president is 
not a very important officer, at least, compared with the Presi- 
dent of the United States. In England the sovereign has much 
less control in shaping the policy of the nation, the prime min- 
ister occupying a position more nearly analogous to that of 
our President. The prime minister, however, can at any time 
be thrown out of office by an adverse vote, while the President 
can only be removed before his term is out for some extraor- 
dinary crime or misdemeanor against the nation. 

Of course, in the case of each there is the enormous per- 
sonal factor of the incumbent himself to be considered, entirely 
apart from the power of the office itself. The power wielded 
by Andrew Jackson was out of all proportion to that wielded 
by Buchanan, although in theory each was alike. So a strong 
President may exert infinitely more influence than a weak 
prime minister, or vice versa. But this is merely another way 
of stating that in any office the personal equation is always of 
vital consequence. 

It is customary to speak of the framers of our Constitution 

*This article was written by Mr. Roosevelt in 1900, while he was 
governor of New York, and previous to the Republican National Con- 


vention which nominated him for the vice-presidency. It was published in 
The Youth's Companion, November 6, 1902. 
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as having separated the judicial, the legislative, and the execu- 
tive functions of the government. The separation, however, 
is not in all respects sharply defined. The President has cer- 
tainly most important legislative functions, and the upper 
branch of the national legislature shares with the President 
one of the most important of his executive functions; that is, 
the President can either sign or veto the bills passed by Con- 
gress, while, on the other hand, the Senate confirms or rejects 
his nominations. Of course the President cannot initiate legis- 
lation, although he can recommend it. But unless two thirds 
of Congress in both branches are hostile to him, he can stop 
any measure from becoming a law. This power is varyingly 
used by different Presidents, but it always exists, and must 
always be reckoned with by Congress. 

While Congress is in session, if the President neither signs 
nor vetoes the bill which is passed, the bill becomes a law with- 
out his signature. The effect is precisely the same as if he had 
signed it. Presidents who disapproved of details in a bill, but 
felt that on the whole it was advisable it should become a law, 
have at times used this method to emphasize the fact that they 
were not satisfied with the measure which they were yet un- 
willing to veto. A notable instance was afforded in President 
Cleveland’s second term, when he thus treated the Wilson- 


Gorman tariff bill. 


The immense Federal service, including all the postal em- 
ployees, all the customs employees, all the Indian agents, mar- 
shals, district attorneys, navy-yard employees, and so forth, is 
under the President. It would of course be a physical impossi- 
bility for him to appoint all the individuals in the service. His 
direct power lies over the heads of the departments, bureaus, 
and more important offices. But he does not appoint these by 
himself. His is only the nominating power. It rests with the 
Senate to confirm or reject the nominations. 

The senators are the constitutional advisers of the Presi- 
dent, for it must be remembered that his Cabinet is not in the 
least like the Cabinet of which the prime minister is head in 
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the English Parliament. Under our government the secreta- 
ries who form the Cabinet are in the strictest sense the Presi- 
dent’s own ministerial appointees; the men, chosen out of all 
the nation, to whom he thinks he can best depute the most 
important and laborious of his executive duties. Of course ~ 
they all advise him on matters of general policy when he so 
desires it, and in practice each Cabinet officer has a very free 
hand in managing his own department, and must have it if he 
is to do good work. But all this advice and consultation is at 
the will of the President. With the Senate, on the other hand, 
the advice and consultation are obligatory under the Con- 
stitution. 

The President and Congress are mutually necessary to one 
another in matters of legislation, and the President and Senate 
are mutually necessary in matters of appointment. Every now 
and then men who understand our Constitution but imper- 
fectly raise an outcry against the President for consulting the 
senators in matters of appointment, and even talk about the 
senators “usurping” his functions. These men labor under a 
misapprehension. The Senate has no right to dictate to the 
President who shall be appointed, but they have an entire right 
to say who shall not be appointed, for under the Constitution 
this has been made their duty. 

In practice, under our party system, it has come to be recog- 
nized that each senator has a special right to be consulted 
about the appointments in his own State, if he is of the Presi- 
dent’s political party. Often the opponents of the senator in 
his State do not agree with him in the matter of appoint- 
ments, and sometimes the President, in the exercise of his 
judgment, finds it right and desirable to disregard the senator. 
But the President and the senators must work together, if they 
desire to secure the best results. 

But although many men must share with the President the 
responsibility for different individual actions, and although 
Congress must of course also very largely condition his use- 
fulness, yet the fact remains that in his hands is infinitely more 
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power than in the hands of any other man in our country 
during the time that he holds the office; that there is upon him 
always a heavy burden of responsibility; and that in certain 
crises this burden may become so great as to bear down any 
but the strongest and bravest man. 

It is easy enough to give a bad administration; but to give 
a good administration demands the most anxious thought, the 
most wearing endeavor, no less than very unusual powers of 
mind. The chances for error are limitless, and in minor mat- 
ters, where from the nature of the case it is absolutely in- 
evitable that the President should rely upon the judgment of 
others, it is certain that under the best Presidents some errors 
will be committed. The severest critics of a President’s policy 
are apt to be, not those who know most about what is to be 
done and of the limitations under which it must be done, but 
those who know least. 

In the aggregate, quite as much wrong is committed by 
improper denunciation of public servants who do well as by 
failure to attack those who do ill. There is every reason why 
the President, whoever he may be and to whatever party he 
may belong, should be held to a sharp accountability alike for 
what he does and for what he leaves undone. But we injure 
ourselves and the nation if we fail to treat with proper respect 
__the man, whether he is politically opposed to us or not, who 
in the highest office in our land is striving to do his duty 
according to the strength that is in him. 

We have had Presidents who have acted very weakly or 
unwisely in particular crises. We have had Presidents the 
sum of whose work has not been to the advantage of the 
Republic. But we have never had one concerning whose per- 
sonal integrity there was so much as a shadow of a suspicion, 
or who has not been animated by an earnest desire to do the 
best possible work that he could ‘for the people at large. Of 
course infirmity of purpose or wrong-headedness may mar this 
integrity and sincerity of intention; but the integrity and the 
good intentions have always existed. We have never had in 
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the presidential chair any man who did not sincerely desire to 
benefit the people and whose own personal ambitions were not 
entirely honorable, although as much cannot be said of certain 
aspirants for the place, such as Aaron Burr. 

Corruption, in the gross sense in which the word is used 
in ordinary conversation, has been absolutely unknown among 
our Presidents, and it has been exceedingly rare in our Presi- 
dents’ Cabinets. Inefficiency, whether due to lack of will- 
power, sheer deficiency in wisdom, or improper yielding either 
to the pressure of politicians or to the other kinds of pressure 
which must often be found even in a free democracy, has been 
far less uncommon. Of deliberate moral obliquity there has 
been but very little indeed. 

In the easiest, quietest, most peaceful times the President is 
sure to have great tasks before him. The simple question of 
revenue and expenditure is as important to the nation as it is 
to the average household, and the President is the man to 
whom the nation looks and whom it holds accountable in the 
matter both of expenditure and of revenue. It is an entirely 
mistaken belief that the expenditure of money is simply due 
to a taste for recklessness and extravagance on the part of the 
people’s representatives. 

The representatives in the long run are sure to try to do 
what the people effectively want. The trouble is that although 
each group has, and all the groups taken together still more 
strongly have, an interest in keeping the expenditures down, 
each group has also a direct interest in keeping some particular 
expenditure up. This expenditure is usually entirely proper 
and desirable, save only that the aggregate of all such expendi- 
tures may be so great as to make it impossible for the nation 
to go into them. 

It is a good deal the same thing in the nation as it is in a 
State. The demand may be for a consumptive hospital, or 
for pensions to veterans, or for a public building, or for an 
armory, or for cleaning out a harbor, or for starting irriga- 
tion. In each case the demand may be in itself entirely proper, 
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and those interested in it, from whatever motives, may be 
both sincere and strenuous in their advocacy. But the Presi- 
dent has to do on a large scale what every governor of a State 
has to do on a small scale, that is, balance the demands on the 
Treasury with the capacities of the Treasury. 

Whichever way he decides, some people are sure to think 
that he has tipped the scale the wrong way, and from their 
point of view they may conscientiously think it; whereas from 
his point of view he may know with equal conscientiousness 
that he has done his best to strike an average which would on 
the one hand not be niggardly toward worthy objects, and on 
the other would not lay too heavy a burden of taxation upon 
the people. 

Inasmuch as these particular questions have to be met every 
year in connection with every session of Congress and with 
the work of every department, it may readily be seen that even 
the President’s every-day responsibilities are of no light order. 
So it is with his appointments. Entirely apart from the fact 
that there is a great pressure for place, it is also the fact that 
in all the higher and more important appointments there are 
usually conflicting interests which must somehow be reconciled 
to the best of the President’s capacity. 

Here again it must be remembered that the matter is not 
always by any means one of merely what we call politics. 


Where there is a really serious conflict in reference to an 


appointment, while it may be merely a factional fight, it is 
more apt to be because two groups of the President’s sup- 
porters differ radically and honestly on some question of pol- 
icy; so that whatever the President’s decision may be, he 
cannot help arousing dissatisfaction. 

One thing to be remembered is that appointments and poli- 
cies which are normally routine and unimportant may suddenly 
become of absolutely vital consequence. For instance, the 
War Department was utterly neglected for over thirty years 
after the Civil War. This neglect was due less to the succes- 
sive Presidents than to Congress, and in Congress it was due 
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to the fact that the people themselves did not take an interest 
in the army. Neither the regular officer nor the regular soldier 
takes any part in politics as a rule, so that the demagogue and 
the bread-and-butter politician have no fear of his vote; and 
to both of them, and also to the cheap sensational newspaper, 
the army offers a favorite subject for attack. So it often hap- 
pens that some amiable people really get a little afraid of the 
army, and have some idea that it may be used some time or 
other against our liberties. 

The army never has been and, I am sure, it never will be 
or can be a menace to anybody save America’s foes, or aught 
but a source of pride to every good and far-sighted American. 
But it is only in time of actual danger that such facts are 
brought home vividly to the minds of our people, and so the 
army is apt to receive far less than its proper share of atten- 
tion. But when an emergency like that caused by the Spanish 
War arises, then the secretary of war becomes the most im- 
portant officer in the Cabinet, and the army steps into the place 
of foremost interest in all the country. 

It is only once in a generation that such a crisis as the Span- 
ish War or the Mexican War or the War of 1812 has to be 
confronted, but in almost every administration lesser crises do 
arise. They may be in connection with foreign affairs, as was 
the case with the Chilean trouble under President Harrison’s 
administration, the Venezuelan matter in President Cleve- 
land’s second term, or the Boxer uprising in China last year. 
Much more often they relate to domestic affairs, as in the case 
of a disastrous panic, which produces terrible social and in- 
dustrial convulsions. Whatever the problem may be, the Presi- 
dent has got to meet it and to work out some kind of a solu- 
tion. In midwinter or midsummer, with Congress sitting or 
absent, the President has always to be ready to devote every 
waking hour to some anxious, worrying, harassing matter, 
most difficult to decide, and yet which it is imperative imme- 
diately to decide. 

An immense addition to the President’s burden is caused 
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by the entirely well-meaning people who ask him to do what 
he cannot possibly do. For the first few weeks after the in- 
auguration a new President may receive on an average fifteen 
hundred letters a day. His mail is so enormous that often he 
cannot read one letter in a hundred, and rarely can he read 
one letter in ten. Even his private secretary can read only a 
small fraction of the mail. Often there are letters which the 
President would really be glad to see, but which are swamped 
in the great mass of demands for office, demands for pensions, 
notes of warning or advice, demands for charity, and requests 
of every conceivable character, not to speak of the letters from 
“cranks,” which are always numerous in the President’s mail. 

One President, who was very anxious to help people when- 
ever he could, made the statement that the requests for pecu- 
niary aid received in a single fortnight would, if complied 
with, have eaten up considerably more than his entire year’s 
salary. The requests themselves are frequently such as the 
President would like to comply with if there was any way of 
making a discrimination; but there is none. 

One rather sad feature of the life of a President is the diffi- 
culty of making friends, because almost inevitably after a while 
the friend thinks there is some office he would like, applies for 
it, and when the President is obliged to refuse, feels that he 


_has been injured. Those who were closest to Abraham Lin- 


coln have said that this was one of the things which concerned 
him most in connection with his administration. It is hardly 
necessary to allude to the well-known fact that no President 
can gratify a hundredth part of the requests and demands 
made upon him for office, often by men who have rendered 
him real services and who are fit to fill the position they seek, 
but not so fit as somebody else. Of course the man does not 
realize that his successful rival was appointed because he really 
was more fit, and he goes away sour and embittered because 
of what he feels to be the President’s ingratitude. 

Perhaps the two most striking things in the presidency are 
the immense power of the President, in the first place; and in 
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the second place, the fact that as soon as he has ceased being 
President he goes right back into the body of the people and 
becomes just like any other American citizen. While he is in 
office he is one of the half-dozen persons throughout the whole | 
world who have most power to affect the destinies of the 
world. : 

He can set fleets and armies in motion; he can do mor 
than any save one or two absolute sovereigns to affect the 
domestic welfare and happiness of scores of millions of people. 
Then when he goes out of office he takes up his regular round 
of duties like any other citizen, or if he is of advanced age 
retires from active life to rest, like any other man who has 
worked hard to earn his rest. 

One President, John Quincy Adams, after leaving the presi- 
dency, again entered public life as a congressman, and achieved 
conspicuous successes in the Lower House. This, however, is 
a unique case. Many Presidents have followed the examples 
of Jefferson and Jackson, and retired, as these two men retired 
to Monticello and The Hermitage. Others have gone into 
more or less active work, as practising lawyers or as lecturers 
on law, or in business, or in some form of philanthropy. 

During the President’s actual incumbency of his office the 
tendency is perhaps to exaggerate not only his virtues but his 
faults. When he goes out he is simply one of the ordinary 
citizens, and perhaps for a time the importance of the rdle he 
has played is not recognized. True perspective is rarely gained 
until years have gone by. 

Altogether, there are few harder tasks than that of filling 
well and ably the office of President of the United States. 
The labor is immense, the ceaseless worry and harassing anx- 
iety are beyond description. But if the man at the close of his 
term is able to feel that he has done his duty well; that he has 
solved after the best fashion of which they were capable the 
great problems with which he was confronted, and has kept 
clean and in good running order the governmental machinery 
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of the mighty Republic, he has the satisfaction of feeling that 
he has performed one of the great world-tasks, and that the 
mere performance is in itself the greatest of all possible 
rewards. 
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How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use! 
As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains: but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 
A bringer of new things; and vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 
. . . My mariners, 
Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and thought with me— 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I are old; 
Old age hath yet his honor and his toil; 
Death closes all: but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done,— 


. 


Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 


TENNYSON’s “ULYSSES.” 


Ja! diesem Sinne bin ich ganz ergeben, 

Dass ist der Weisheit letzter Schluss; 

Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, 
Der taglich sie erobern muss. 

Und so verbringt, umrungen von Gefahr, 
Hier Kindheit, Mann und Greis sein tiichtig Jahr. 
Solch’ ein Gewimmel mécht’ ich sehn, 

Auf freiem Grund mit freiem Volke stehn. 


GorrHe’s “Faust.” 


Executive Mansion, ALBany, N. Y.,, 
September, 1900. 
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men of the State which gave to the country Lincoln and 

Grant, men who preéminently and distinctly embody all 
that is most American in the American character, I wish to 
preach, not the doctrine of ignoble ease, but the doctrine of 
the strenuous life, the life of toil and effort, of labor and 
strife; to preach that highest form of success which comes, 
not to the man who desires mere easy peace, but to the man 
who does not shrink from danger, from hardship, or from 
bitter toil, and who out of these wins the splendid ultimate 
triumph. 

A life of slothful ease, a life of that peace which springs 
merely from lack either of desire or of power to strive after 
great things, is as little worthy of a nation as of an individual. 
I ask only that what every self-respecting American demands 


| Fe speaking to you, men of the greatest city of the West, 


from himself and from his sons shall be demanded of the 


American nation as a whole. Who among you would teach 
your boys that ease, that peace, is to be the first consideration 
in their eyes—to be the ultimate goal after which they strive? 
You men of Chicago have made this city great, you men of 


‘ Illinois have done your share, and more than your share, in 


making America great, because you neither preach nor prac- 
tise such a doctrine. You work yourselves, and you bring up 
your sons to work. If you are rich and are worth your salt, 
you will teach your sons that though they may have leisure, 
it is not to be spent in idleness; for wisely used leisure merely 
means that those who possess it, being free from the necessity 
*Speech before the Hamilton Club, Chicago, April 10, 1899. 
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of working tor their livelihood, are all the more bound to 
carry on some kind of non-remunerative work in science, in 
letters, in art, in exploration, in historical research—work of 
the type we most need in this country, the successful carrying 
out of which reflects most honor upon the nation. We do not 
admire the man of timid peace. We admire the man who em- 
bodies victorious effort; the man who never wrongs his neigh- 
bor, who is prompt to help a friend, but who has those virile 
qualities necessary to win in the stern strife of actual life. It 
is hard to fail, but it is worse never to have tried to succeed. 
In this life we get nothing save by effort. Freedom from 
effort in the present merely means that there has been stored 
up effort in the past. A man can be freed from the necessity 
of work only by the fact that he or his fathers before him 
have worked to good purpose. If the freedom thus purchased 
is used aright, and the man still does actual work, though of 
a different kind, whether as a writer or a general, whether in 
the field of politics or in the field of exploration and adventure, 
he shows he deserves his good fortune. But if he treats this 
period of freedom from the need of actual labor as a period, 
not of preparation, but of mere enjoyment, even though per- 
haps not of vicious enjoyment, he shows that he is simply a 
cumberer of the earth’s surface, and he surely unfits himself 
to hold his own with his fellows if the need to do so should 
again arise. A mere life of ease is not in the end a very satis- 
factory life, and, above all, it is a life which ultimately unfits 
those who follow it for serious work in the world. 

In the last analysis a healthy state can exist only when the 
men and women who make it up lead clean, vigorous, healthy 
lives; when the children are so trained that they shall en- 
deavor, not to shirk difficulties, but to overcome them; not to 
seek ease, but to know how to wrest triumph from toil and 
risk. The man must be glad to do a man’s work, to dare and 
endure and to labor; to keep himself, and to keep those de- 
pendent upon him. The woman must be the housewife, the 
helpmeet of the homemaker, the wise and fearless mother of 
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many healthy children. In one of Daudet’s powerful and mel- 
ancholy books he speaks of “the fear of maternity, the haunt- 
ing terror of the young wife of the present day.” When such 
words can be truthfully written of a nation, that nation is rot- 
ten to the heart’s core. When men fear work or fear righteous 
war, when women fear motherhood, they tremble on the brink 
of doom; and well it.is that they should vanish from the earth, 
where they are fit subjects for the scorn of all men and women 
who are themselves strong and brave and high-minded. 

As it is with the individual, so it is with the nation. It is a 
base untruth to say that happy is the nation that has no his- 
tory. Thrice happy is the nation that has a glorious history. 
Far better it is to dare mighty things, to win glorious triumphs, 
even though checkered by failure, than to take rank with those 
poor spirits who neither enjoy much nor suffer much, because 
they live in the gray twilight that knows not victory nor de- 
feat. If in 1861 the men who loved the Union had believed 
that peace was the end of all things, and war and strife the 
worst of all things, and had acted up to their belief, we would 
have saved hundreds of thousands of lives, we would have 
saved hundreds of millions of dollars. Moreover, besides sav- 
ing all the blood and treasure we then lavished, we would 
have prevented the heartbreak of many women, the dissolution 
of many homes, and we would have spared the country those 
- months of gloom and shame when it seemed as if our armies 
marched only to defeat. We could have avoided all this suf- 
fering simply by shrinking from strife. And if we had thus 
avoided it, we would have shown that we were weaklings, and 
_ that we were unfit to stand among the great nations of the 
earth. Thank God for the iron in the blood of our fathers, 
the men who upheld the wisdom of Lincoln, and bore sword 
or rifle in the armies of Grant! Let us, the children of the 
men who proved themselves equal to the mighty days, let us, 
the children of the men who carried the great Civil War to a 
triumphant conclusion, praise the God of our fathers that the 
ignoble counsels of peace were rejected; that the suffering and 
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loss, the blackness of sorrow and despair, were unflinchingly 
faced, and the years of strife endured; for in the end the slave 
was freed, the Union restored, and the mighty American re- 
public placed once more as a helmeted queen among nations. 
We of this generation do not have to face a task such as 
that our fathers faced, but we have our tasks, and woe to us 
if we fail to perform them! We cannot, if we would, play 
the part of China, and be content to rot by inches in ignoble 
ease within our borders, taking no interest in what goes on 
beyond them, sunk in a scrambling commercialism ; heedless of 
the higher life, the life of aspiration, of toil and risk, busying 
ourselves only with the wants of our bodies for the day, until 
suddenly we should find, beyond a shadow of question, what 
China has already found, that in this world the nation that has 
trained itself to a career of unwarlike and isolated ease is 
bound, in the end, to go down before other nations which have 
not lost the manly and adventurous qualities. If we are to be 
a really great people, we must strive in good faith to play a 
great part in the world. We cannot avoid meeting great 
issues. All that we can determine for ourselves is whether 
we shall meet them well or ill. In 1898 we could not help 
being brought face to face with the problem of war with Spain. 
All we could decide was whether we should shrink like cow- 
ards from the contest, or enter into it as beseemed a brave and 
high-spirited people; and, once in, whether failure or success 
should crown our banners. So it is now. We cannot avoid 
the responsibilities that confront us in Hawaii, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines. All we can decide is whether we 
shall meet them in a way that will redound to the national 
credit, or whether we shall make of our dealings with these 
new problems a dark and shameful page in our history. To 
refuse to deal with them at all merely amounts to dealing with 
them badly. We have a given problem to solve. If we under- 
take the solution, there is, of course, always danger that we 
may not solve it aright; but to refuse to undertake the solution 
simply renders it certain that we cannot possibly solve it aright. 
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The timid man, the lazy man, the man who distrusts his coun- 
try, the over-civilized man, who has lost the great fighting, 
masterful virtues, the ignorant man, and the man of dull mind, 
whose soul is incapable of feeling the mighty lift that. thrills 
“stern men with empires in their brains’’—all these, of course, 
shrink from seeing the nation undertake its new duties; shrink 
from seeing us build a navy and an army adequate to our 
needs; shrink from seeing us do our share of the world’s work, 
by bringing order out of chaos in the great, fair tropic islands 
from which the valor of our soldiers and sailors has driven the 
Spanish flag. These are the men who fear the strenuous life, 
who fear the only national life which is really worth leading. 
They believe in that cloistered life which saps the hardy virtues 
in a nation, as it saps them in the individual; or else they are 
wedded to that base spirit of gain and greed which recognizes 
in commercialism the be-all and end-all of national life, instead 
of realizing that, though an indispensable element, it is, after 
all, but one of the many elements that go to make up true 
national greatness. No country can long endure if its founda- 
tions are not laid deep in the material prosperity which comes 
from thrift, from business energy and enterprise, from hard, 
unsparing effort in the fields of industrial activity; but neither 
was any nation ever yet truly great if it relied upon material 
_ prosperity alone. All honor must be paid to the architects of 
our material prosperity, to the great captains of industry who 
have built our factories and our railroads, to the strong men 
who toil for wealth with brain or hand; for great is the debt 
of the nation to these and their kind. But our debt is yet 
» greater to the men whose highest type is to be found in a 
statesman like Lincoln, a soldier like Grant. They showed by 
their lives that they recognized the law of work, the law of 
strife; they toiled to win a competence for themselves and 
those dependent upon them; but they recognized that there 
were yet other and even loftier duties—duties to the nation 
and duties to the race. 
We cannot sit huddled within our own borders and avow 
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ourselves merely an assemblage of well-to-do hucksters who 
care nothing for what-happens beyond. Such a policy would 
defeat even its own end; for as the nations grow to have ever 
wider and wider interests, and are brought into closer and 
closer contact, if we are to hold our own in the struggle for 
naval and commercial supremacy, we must build up our power 
without our own borders. We must build the isthmian canal, 
and we must grasp the points of vantage which will enable us 
to have our say in deciding the destiny of the oceans of the 
_ East and the West. 

So much for the commercial side. From the standpoint of 
international honor the argument is even stronger. The guns 
that thundered off Manila and Santiago left us echoes of glory, 
but they also left us a legacy of duty. If we drove out a 
medizeval tyranny only to make room for savage anarchy, we 
had better not have begun the task at all. It is worse than idle 
to say that we have no duty to perform, and can leave to their 
fates the islands we have conquered. Such a course would be 
the course of infamy. It would be followed at once by utter 
chaos in the wretched islands themselves. Some stronger, 
manlier power would have to step in and do the work, and 
we would have shown ourselves weaklings, unable to carry 
to successful completion the labors that great and high-spir- 
ited nations are eager to undertake. 

The work must be done ; we cannot escape our responsibility ; 
and if we are worth our salt, we shall be glad of the chance 
to do the work—glad of the chance to show ourselves equal 
to one of the great tasks set modern civilization. But let us 
not deceive ourselves as to the importance of the task. Let 
us not be misled by vainglory into underestimating the strain 
it will put on our powers. Above all, let us, as we value our 
own self-respect, face the responsibilities with proper serious- 
ness, courage, and high resolve. We must demand the highest 
order of integrity and ability in our public men who are to 
grapple with these new problems. We must hold to a rigid 
accountability those public servants who show unfaithfulness 
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to the interests of the nation or inability to rise to the high 
level of the new demands upon our strength and our resources. 
Of course we must remember not to judge any public 
servant by any one act, and especially should we beware of 
attacking the men who are merely the occasions and not the 
causes of disaster. Let me illustrate what I mean by the army 
and the navy. If twenty years ago we had gone to war, we 
should have found the navy as absolutely unprepared as the 
army. At that time our ships could not have encountered with 
success the fleets of Spain any more than nowadays we can put 
untrained soldiers, no matter how brave, who are armed with 
archaic black-powder weapons, against well-drilled regulars 
armed with the highest type of modern repeating rifle. But in 
the early eighties the attention of the nation became directed 
to our naval needs. Congress most wisely made a series of 
appropriations to build up a new navy, and under a succession 
of able and patriotic secretaries, of both political parties, the 
navy was gradually built up, until its material became equal to 
its splendid personnel, with the result that in the summer of 
1898 it leaped to its proper place as one of the most brilliant 
and formidable fighting navies in the entire world. We 
rightly pay all honor to the men controlling the navy at the 
time it won these great deeds, honor to Secretary Long and 
Admiral Dewey, to the captains who handled the ships in 
-action, to the daring lieutenants who braved death in the 
smaller craft, and to the heads of bureaus at Washington who 
saw that the ships were so commanded, so armed, so equipped, 
so well engined, as to insure the best results. But let us also 
keep ever in mind that all of this would not have availed if it 
had not been for the wisdom of the men who during the pre- 
ceding fifteen years had built up the navy. Keep in mind the 
secretaries of the navy during those years; keep in mind the 
senators and congressmen who by their votes gave the money 
necessary to build and to armor the ships, to construct the 
great guns, and to train the crews; remember also those who 
actually did build the ships, the armor, and the guns; and 
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remember the admirals and captains who handled battle-ship, 
cruiser, and torpedo-boat on the high seas, alone and in squad- 
rons, developing the seamanship, the gunnery, and the power 
of acting together, which their successors utilized so gloriously 
at Manila and off Santiago. And, gentlemen, remember the 
converse, too. Remember that justice has two sides. Be just 
to those who built up the navy, and, for the sake of the future 
of the country, keep in mind those who opposed its building up. 
Read the ‘Congressional Record.” Find out the senators and 
congressmen who opposed the grants for building the new 
ships; who opposed the purchase of armor, without which the 
ships were worthless; who opposed any adequate maintenance 
for the Navy Department, and strove to cut down the number 
of men necessary to man our fleets. The men who did these 
things were one and all working to bring disaster on the coun- 
try. They have no share in the glory of Manila, in the honor 
of Santiago. They have no cause to feel proud of the valor 
of our sea-captains, of the renown of our flag. Their motives 
may or may not have been good, but their acts were heavily 
fraught with evil. They did ill for the national honor, and 
we won in spite of their sinister opposition. 

Now, apply all this to our public men of to-day. Our army 
has never been built up as it should be built up. I shall not 
discuss with an audience like this the puerile suggestion that 
a nation of seventy millions of freemen is in danger of losing 
its liberties from the existence of an army of one hundred 
thousand men, three fourths of whom will be employed in 
certain foreign islands, in certain coast fortresses, and on 
Indian reservations. No man of good sense and stout heart 
can take such a proposition seriously. If we are such weak- 
lings as the proposition implies, then we are unworthy of free- 
dom in any event. To no body of men in the United States 
is the country so much indebted as to the splendid officers and 
enlisted men of the regular army and navy. There is no body 
from which the country has less to fear, and none of which 
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it should be prouder, none which it should be more anxious 
to upbuild. 

Our army needs complete reorganization,—not merely en- 
larging,—and the reorganization can only come as the result 
of legislation. A proper general staff should be established, 
and the positions of ordnance, commissary, and quartermaster 
officers should be filled by detail from the line. Above all, the 
army must be given the chance to exercise in large bodies. 
Never again should we see, as we saw in the Spanish war, 
major-generals in command of divisions who had never before 
commanded three companies together in the field. Yet, in- 
credible to relate, Congress has shown a queer inability to 
learn some of the lessons of the war. There were large bodies 
of men in both branches who opposed the declaration of war, 
who opposed the ratification of peace, who opposed the up- 
building of the army, and who even opposed the purchase of 
armor at a reasonable price for the battle-ships and cruisers, 
thereby putting an absolute stop to the building of any new 
fighting-ships for the navy. If, during the years to come, any 
disaster should befall our arms, afloat or ashore, and thereby 
any shame come to the United States, remember that the blame 
will lie upon the men whose names appear upon the roll-calls 
of Congress on the wrong side of these great questions. On 
them will lie the burden of any loss of our soldiers and sailors, 


~ of any dishonor to the flag; and upon you and the people of 


this country will lie the blame if you do not repudiate, in no 
unmistakable way, what these men have done. The blame will 
not rest upon the untrained commander of untried troops, 
upon the civil officers of a department the organization of 
which has been left utterly inadequate, or upon the admiral 
with an insufficient number of ships; but upon the public men 
who have so lamentably failed in forethought as to refuse to 
remedy these evils long in advance, and upon the nation that 
stands behind those public men. 

So, at the present hour, no small share of the responsibility 
for the blood shed in the Philippines, the blood of our brothers, 
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and the blood of their wild and ignorant foes, lies at the thresh- 
olds of those who so long delayed the adoption of the treaty 
of peace, and of those who by their worse than foolish words 
deliberately invited a savage people to plunge into a war 
fraught with sure disaster for them—a war, too, in which our 
own brave men who follow the flag must pay with their blood 
for the silly, mock humanitarianism of the prattlers who sit 
at home in peace. 

The army and the navy are the sword and the shield which 
this nation must carry if she is to do her duty among the na- 
tions of the earth—if she is not to stand merely as the China 
of the western hemisphere. Our proper conduct toward the 
tropic islands we have wrested from Spain is merely the form 
which our duty has taken at the moment. Of course we are 
bound to handle the affairs of our own household well. We 
must see that there is civic honesty, civic cleanliness, civic good 
sense in our home administration of city, State, and nation. 
We must strive for honesty in office, for honesty toward the 
creditors of the nation and of the individual; for the widest 
freedom of individual initiative where possible, and for the 
wisest control of individual initiative where it is hostile to the 
welfare of the many. But because we set our own household 
in order we are not thereby excused from playing our part in 
the great affairs of the world. A man’s first duty is to his 
own home, but he is not thereby excused from doing his duty 
to the State; for if he fails in this second duty it is under the 
penalty of ceasing to be a free-man. In the same way, while a 
nation’s first duty is within its own borders, it is not thereby 
absolved from facing its duties in the world as a whole; and 
if it refuses to do so, it merely forfeits its right to struggle for 
a place among the peoples that shape the destiny of mankind. 

In the West Indies and the Philippines alike we are con- 
fronted by most difficult problems. It is cowardly to shrink 
from solving them in the proper way; for solved they must be, 
if not by us, then by some stronger and more manful race. 
If we are too weak, too selfish, or too foolish to solve them, 
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some bolder and abler people must undertake the solution. 
Personally, I am far too firm a believer in the greatness of 
my country and the power of my countrymen to admit for one 
moment that we shall ever be driven to the ignoble alternative. 
_ The problems are different for the different islands. Porto 
Rico is not large enough to stand alone. We must govern it 
wisely and well, primarily in the interest of its own people. 
Cuba is, in my judgment, entitled ultimately to settle for itself 
whether it shall be an independent state or an integral portion 
of the mightiest of republics. But until order and stable lib- 
erty are secured, we must remain in the island to insure them, 
and infinite tact, judgment, moderation, and courage must be 
shown by our military and civil representatives in keeping the 
island pacified, in relentlessly stamping out brigandage, in pro- 
tecting all alike, and yet in showing proper recognition to the 
men who have fought for Cuban liberty. The Philippines 
offer a yet graver problem. Their population includes half- 
caste and native Christians, warlike Moslems, and wild pagans. 
Many of their people are utterly unfit for self-government, 
and show no signs of becoming fit. Others may in time be- 
come fit but at present can only take part in self-government 
under a wise supervision, at once firm and beneficent. We 
have driven Spanish tyranny from the islands. If we now let 
it be replaced by savage anarchy, our work has been for harm 
and not for good. I have scant patience with those who fear 
to undertake the task of governing the Philippines, and who 
openly avow that they do fear to undertake it, or that they 
shrink from it because of the expense and trouble; but I have 
even scanter patience with those who make a pretense of hu- 
manitarianism to hide and cover their timidity, and who cant 
about “liberty” and the “consent of the governed,” in order 
to excuse themselves for their unwillingness to play the part 
of men. Their doctrines, if carried out, would make it incum- 
bent upon us to leave the Apaches of Arizona to work out 
their own salvation, and to decline to interfere in a single 
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Indian reservation. Their doctrines condemn your forefathers 
and mine for ever having settled in these United States. 

England’s rule in India and Egypt has been of great benefit 
to England, for it has trained up generations of men accus- 
tomed to look at the larger and loftier side of public life. It 
has been of even greater benefit to India and Egypt. And 
finally, and most of all, it has advanced the cause of civiliza-_ 
tion. So, if we do our duty aright in the Philippines, we will 
add to that national renown which is the highest and finest 
part of national life, will greatly benefit the people of the 
Philippine Islands, and, above all, we will play our part well 
in the great work of uplifting mankind. But to do this work, 
keep ever in mind that we must show in a very high degree 
the qualities of courage, of honesty, and of good judgment. 
Resistance must be stamped out. The first and all-important 
work to be done is to establish the supremacy of our flag. We 
must put down armed resistance before we can accomplish 
anything else, and there should be no parleying, no faltering, 
in dealing with our foe. As for those in our own country who 
encourage the foe, we can afford contemptuously to disregard 
them ; but it must be remembered that their utterances are not 
saved from being treasonable merely by the fact that they are 
despicable. 

When once we have put down armed resistance, when once 
our rule is acknowledged, then an even more difficult task will * 
begin, for then we must see to it that the islands are admin- 
istered with absolute honesty and with good judgment. If we 
let the public service of the islands be turned into the prey of 
the spoils politician, we shall have begun to tread the path 
which Spain trod to her own destruction. We must send out 
there only good and able men, chosen for their fitness, and 
not because of their partizan service, and these men must not 
only administer impartial justice to the natives and serve their 
own government with honesty and fidelity, but must show the 
utmost tact and firmnes, remembering that, with such people 
as those with whom we are to deal, weakness is the greatest 
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of crimes, and that next to weakness comes lack of considera- 
tion for their principles and prejudices. 

I preach to you, then, my countrymen, that our country calls 
not for the life of ease but for the life of strenuous endeavor. 
The twentieth century looms before us big with the fate of 
many nations. If we stand idly by, if we seek merely swollen, 
slothful ease and ignoble peace, if we shrink from the hard 
contests where men must win at hazard of their lives and at 
the risk of all they hold dear, then the bolder and strenger 
peoples will pass us by, and will win for themselves the domi- 
nation of the world. Let us therefore boldly face the life of 
strife, resolute to do our duty well and manfully; resolute to 
uphold righteousness by deed and by word; resolute to be 
both honest and brave, to serve high ideals, yet to use practical 
methods. Above all, let us shrink from no strife, moral or 
physical, within or without the nation, provided we are certain 
that the strife is justified, for it is only through strife, through 
hard and dangerous endeavor, that we shall ultimately win the 
goal of true national greatness. 


II 
EXPANSION AND PEACE 


1 was the gentlest of our poets who wrote: 


“Be bolde! Be bolde! and everywhere, Be bolde”’; 
Be not too bold! Yet better the excess 
Than the defect; better the more than less. 


Longfellow’s love of peace was profound; but he was a man, 
and a wise man, and he knew that cowardice does not promote 
peace, and that even the great evil of war may be a less evil 
than cringing to iniquity. 

Captain Mahan, than whom there is not in the country a 
man whom we can more appropriately designate by the fine 
and high praise, “a Christian gentleman,’ and who is incapable 
of advocating wrong-doing of any kind, national or individual, 
gives utterance to the feeling of the great majority of manly 
and thoughtful men when he denounces the great danger of 
indiscriminate advocacy of peace at any price, because “it may 
lead men to tamper with iniquity, to compromise with unright- 
eousness, soothing their conscience with the belief that war is 
so entirely wrong that beside it no other tolerated evil is 
wrong. Witness Armenia and witness Crete. War has been 
avoided ; but what of the national consciences that beheld such 
iniquity and withheld the hand?” 

Peace is a great good; and doubly harmful, therefore, is the 
attitude of those who advocate it in terms that would make it 
synonymous with selfish and cowardly shrinking from war- 
ting against the existence of evil. The wisest and most far- 
seeing champions of peace will ever remember that, in the 
first place, to be good it must be righteous, for unrighteous 
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and cowardly peace may be worse than any war; and, in the 
second place, that it can often be obtained only at the cost of 
war. Let me take two illustrations: 

The great blot upon European international morality in the 
closing decade of this century has been not a war, but the 
infamous peace kept by the joint action of the great powers, 
while Turkey inflicted the last horrors of butchery, torture, 
and outrage upon the men, women, and children of despairing 
Armenia. War was avoided; peace was kept; but what a 
peace! Infinitely greater human misery was inflicted during 
this peace than in the late wars of Germany with France, of 
Russia with Turkey; and this misery fell, not on armed men, 
but upon defenseless women and children, upon the gray- 
beard and the stripling no less than upon the head of the 
family; and it came, not in the mere form of death or im- 
prisonment, but of tortures upon men, and, above all, upon 
women, too horrible to relate—tortures of which it is too ter- 
rible even to think. Moreover, no good resulted from the 
bloodshed and misery. Often this is the case in a war, but 
often it is not the case. The result of the last Turko-Russian 
war was an immense and permanent increase of happiness for 
Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. These provinces 
became independent or passed under the dominion of Austria, 
and the advantage that accrued to them because of this expan- 
--sion of the domain of civilization at the expense of barbarism 
has been simply incalculable. This expansion produced peace, 
and put a stop to the ceaseless grinding, bloody tyranny that 
had desolated the Balkans for so many centuries. There are 
many excellent people who have praised Tolstoi’s fantastic re- 
* ligious doctrines, his fantastic advocacy of peace. The same 
quality that makes the debauchee and the devotee alternate in 
certain decadent families, the hysterical development which 
leads to violent emotional reaction in a morbid nature from 
vice to virtue, also leads to the creation of Tolstoi’s “Kreutzer 
Sonata” on the one hand, and of his unhealthy peace-mysti- 
cism on the other. A sane and healthy mind would be as in- 
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capable of the moral degradation of the novel as of the deca- 
dent morality of the philosophy. If Tolstoi’s countrymen had 
acted according to his moral theories they would now be ex- 
tinct, and savages would have taken their place. Unjust war 
is a terrible sin. It does not nowadays in the aggregate cause 
anything like the misery that is caused in the aggregate by 
unjust dealing toward one’s neighbors in the commercial and 
social world; and to condemn all war is just as logical as to 
condemn all business and all social relations, as to condemn 
love and marriage because of the frightful misery caused by 
brutal and unregulated passion. If Russia had acted upon 
Tolstoi’s philosophy, all its people would long ago have disap- 
peared from the face of the earth, and the country would now 
be occupied by wandering tribes of Tatar barbarians. The 
Armenian massacres are simply illustrations on a small scale of 
what would take place on the very largest scale if Tolstoi’s 
principles became universal among civilized people. It is not 
necessary to point out that the teaching which would- produce 
such a condition of things is fundamentally immoral. 

Again, peace may come only through war. There are men 
in our country who seemingly forget that at the outbreak of 
the Civil War the great cry raised by the opponents of the war 
was the cry for peace. One of the most amusing and most 
biting satires written by the friends of union and liberty dur- 
ing the Civil War was called the “New Gospel of Peace,” in 
derision of this attitude. The men in our own country who, 
in the name of peace, have been encouraging Aguinaldo and 
his people to shoot down our soldiers in the Philippines might 
profit not a little if they would look back to the days of the 
bloody draft riots, which were deliberately incited in the name 
of peace and free speech, when the mob killed men and women 
in the streets and burned orphan children in the asylums as a 
protest against the war. Four years of bloody struggle with 
an armed foe, who was helped at every turn by the self-styled 
advocates of peace, were needed in order to restore the Union; 
but the result has been that the peace of this continent has 
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been effectually assured. Had the short-sighted advocates of 
peace for the moment had their way, and secession become an 
actual fact, nothing could have prevented a repetition in North 
America of the devastating anarchic warfare that obtained 
for three quarters of a century in South America after the 
yoke of Spain was thrown off. We escaped generations of 
anarchy and bloodshed, because our fathers who upheld Lin- 
coln and followed Grant were men in every sense of the term, 
with too much common sense to be misled by those who 
preached that war was always wrong, and with a fund of 
stern virtue deep in their souls which enabled them to do 
deeds from which men of over-soft natures would have shrunk 
appalled. 

Wars between civilized communities are very dreadful, and 
as nations grow more and more civilized we have every reason, 
not merely to hope, but to believe that they will grow rarer 
and rarer. Even with civilized peoples, as was shown by our 
own experience in 1861, it may be necessary at last to draw 
the sword rather than to submit to wrong-doing. But a very 
marked feature in the world-history of the present century has 
been the growing infrequency of wars between great civilized 
nations. The Peace Conference at The Hague is but one of 
the signs of this growth. I am among those who believe that 
much was accomplished at that conference, and I am proud 
of the leading position taken in the conference by our dele- 

gates. Incidentally I may mention that the testimony is unani- 
mous that they were able to take this leading position chiefly 
because we had just emerged victorious from our most right- 
-eous war with Spain. Scant attention is paid to the weakling 
or the coward who babbles of peace; but due heed is given to 
the strong man with sword girt on thigh who preaches peace, 
not from ignoble motives, not from fear or distrust of his 
own powers, but from a deep sense of moral obligation. 
The growth of peacefulness between nations, however, has 
been confined strictly to those that are civilized. It can only 
come when both parties to a possible quarrel feel the same 
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spirit. With a barbarous nation peace is the exceptional con- 
dition. On the border between civilization and barbarism war 
is generally normal because it must be under the conditions of 
barbarism. Whether the barbarian be the Red Indian on the 
frontier: of the United States, the Afghan on the border of 
British India, or the Turkoman who confronts the Siberian 
Cossack, the result is the same. In the long run civilized man 
finds he can keep the peace only by subduing his barbarian 
neighbor; for the barbarian will yield only to force, save in 
instances so exceptional that they may be disregarded. Back 
of the force must come fair dealing, if the peace is to be per- 
manent. But without force fair dealing usually amounts to 
nothing. In our history we have had more trouble from the 
Indian tribes whom we pampered and petted than from those 
we wronged; and this has been true in Siberia, Hindustan, 
and Africa. 

Every expansion of civilization makes for peace. In other 
words, every expansion of a great civilized power means a vic- 
tory for law, order, and righteousness. This has been the case 
in every instance of expansion during the present century, 
whether the expanding power were France or England, Rus- 
sia or America. In every instance the expansion has been of 
benefit, not so much to the power nominally benefited, as to 
the whole world. In every instance the result proved that the 
expanding power was doing a duty to civilization far greater 
and more important than could have been done by any sta- 
tionary power. Take the case of France and Algiers. During 
the early decades of the present century piracy of the most 
dreadful description was rife on the Mediterranean, and thou- 
sands of civilized men were yearly dragged into slavery by 
the Moorish pirates. A degrading peace was purchased by the 
civilized powers by the payment of tribute. Our own country 
was one among the tributary nations which thus paid blood- 
money to the Moslem bandits of the sea. We fought occa- 
sional battles with them; and so, on a larger scale, did the 
English. But peace did not follow, because the country was 
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not occupied. Our last payment was made in 1830, and the 
reason it was the last was because in that year the French 
conquest of Algiers began. Foolish sentimentalists, like those 
who wrote little poems in favor of the Mahdists against the 
English, and who now write little essays in favor of Aguinaldo 
against the Americans, celebrated the Algerian freebooters as 
heroes who were striving for liberty against the invading 
French. But the French continued to do their work; France 
expanded over Algiers, and the result was that piracy on the - 
Mediterranean came to an end, and Algiers has thriven as 
never before in its history. On an even larger scale the same 
thing is true of England and the Sudan. The expansion of 
England throughout the Nile valley has been an incalculable 
gain for civilization. Any one who reads the writings of the 
Austrian priests and laymen who were prisoners in the Sudan 
under the Mahdi will realize that when England crushed him 
and conquered the Sudan she conferred a priceless boon upon 
humanity and made the civilized world her debtor. Again, 
the same thing is true of the Russian advance in Asia. As in 
the Sudan the English conquest is followed by peace, and the 
endless massacres of the Mahdi are stopped forever, so the 
Russian conquest of the khanates of central Asia meant the 
cessation of the barbarous warfare under which Asian civiliza- 
tion had steadily withered away since the days of Jenghiz 
Khan, and the substitution in its place of the reign of peace 
and order. All civilization has been the gainer by the Russian 
advance, as it was the gainer by the advance of France in 
North Africa; as it has been the gainer by the advance of 
_ England in both Asia and Africa, both Canada and Australia. 
Above all, there has been the greatest possible gain in peace. 
The rule of law and of order has succeeded to the rule of 
barbarous and bloody violence. Until the great civilized na- 
tions stepped in there was no chance for anything but such 
bloody violence. 
So it has been in the history of our own country. Of 
course our whole national history has been one of expansion. 
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Under Washington and Adams we expanded westward to the 
Mississippi; under Jefferson we expanded across the continent 
to the mouth of the Columbia; under Monroe we expanded 
into Florida; and then into Texas and California; and finally, 
largely through the instrumentality of Seward, into Alaska; 
while under every administration the process of expansion in 
the great plains and the Rockies has continued with growing 
rapidity. While we had a frontier the chief feature of frontier 
life was the endless war between the settlers and the red men. 
Sometimes the immediate occasion for the war was to be 
found in the conduct of the whites and sometimes in that of 
the reds, but the ultimate cause was simply that we were in 
contact with a country held by savages or half-savages. 
Where we abut on Canada there is no danger of war, nor is 
there any danger where we abut on the well-settled regions of 
Mexico. But elsewhere war had to continue until we ex- 
panded over the country. Then it was succeeded at once by a 
peace which has remained unbroken to the present day. In 
North America, as elsewhere throughout the entire world, the 
expansion of a civilized nation has invariably meant the — 
growth of the area in which peace is normal throughout the 
world. 

The same will be true of the Philippines. If the men who 
have counseled national degradation, national dishonor, by 
urging us to leave the Philippines and put the Aguinaldan 
oligarchy in control of those islands, could have their way, we 
should merely turn them over to rapine and bloodshed until 
some stronger, manlier power stepped in to do the task we 
had shown ourselves fearful of performing. But, as it is, this 
country will keep the islands and will establish therein a stable 
and orderly government, so that one more fair spot of the 
world’s surface shall have been snatched from the forces of 
darkness. Fundamentally the cause of expansion is the cause 
of peace. 

With civilized powers there is but little danger of our get- 
ting into war. In the Pacific, for instance, the great progres- 
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sive, colonizing nations are England and Germany. With 
England we have recently begun to feel ties of kindness as 
well as of kinship, and with her our relations are better than 
ever before; and so they ought to be with Germany. Recently 
affairs in Samoa have been straightened out, although there 
we suffered from the worst of all types of government, one 
in which three powers had a joint responsibility (the type, by 
the way, which some of the anti-imperialists actually advo- 
cated our introducing in the Philippines, under the pretense of 
rendering them neutral). This was accomplished very largely 
because the three nations set good-humoredly to work to come 
to an agreement which would do justice to all. In the pre- 
liminary negotiations the agents of America and Germany 
were Mr. Tripp and Baron Sternburg. No difficulty can ever 
arise between Germany and the United States which will not 
be settled with satisfaction to both, if the negotiations are 
conducted by such representatives of the two powers as these 
two men. What is necessary is to approach the subject, not 
with a desire to get ahead of one another, but to do even and 
exact justice, and to put into operation a scheme ,which will 
work, while scrupulously conserving the honor and interest of 
all concerned. 

Nations that expand and nations that do not expand may 
both ultimately go down, but the one leaves heirs and a glori- 
ous memory, and the other leaves neither. The Roman ex- 
panded, and he has left a memory which has profoundly 
influenced the history of mankind, and he has further left as 
the heirs of his body, and, above all, of his tongue and culture, 
the so-called Latin peoples of Europe and America. Simi- 
~ larly to-day it is the great expanding peoples which bequeath 
to future ages the great memories and material results of their 
achievements, and the nations which shall have sprung from 
their loins, England standing as the archetype and best ex- 
emplar of all such mighty nations. But the peoples that do 
not expand leave, and can leave, nothing behind them. 

It is only the warlike power of a civilized people that can 
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give peace to the world. The Arab wrecked the civilization of 
the Mediterranean coasts, the Turk wrecked the civilization of 
southeastern Europe, and the Tatar desolated from China to 
Russia and to Persia, setting back the progress of the world 
for centuries, solely because the civilized nations opposed to 
them had lost the great fighting qualities, and, in becoming 
overpeaceful, had lost the power of keeping peace with a 
strong hand. Their passing away marked the beginning of a 
period of chaotic barbarian warfare. Those whose memories 
are not so short as to have forgotten the defeat of the Greeks 
by the Turks, of the Italians by the Abyssinians, and the feeble 
campaigns waged by Spain against feeble Morocco, must real- 
ize that at the present moment the Mediterranean coasts would 
be overrun either by the Turks or by the Sudan Madhists if 
these warlike barbarians had only to fear those southern Euro- 
pean powers which have lost the fighting edge. Such a bar- 
barian conquest would mean endless war; and the fact that 
nowadays the reverse takes place, and that the barbarians re- 
cede or are conquered, with the attendant fact that peace fol- 
lows their retrogression or conquest, is due solely to the power 
of the mighty civilized races which have not lost the fighting 
instinct, and which by their expansion are gradually bringing 
peace into the red wastes where the barbarian peoples of the 
world hold sway. 


III 
LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE AMONG REFORMERS* 
marks, in speaking of certain would-be leaders of social 


reform in her village: “I don’t know that I think they 
are so much above us as too far to one side. Sometimes it 


C) a: of Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s delightful heroines re- 


is longitude and sometimes it is latitude that separates people.” 


This is true, and the philosophy it teaches applies quite as_ 
much to those who would reform the politics of a large city, 
or, for that matter, of the whole country, as to Magee es would 
reform the society of a hamlet. 

There is always danger of being misunderstood when one 
writes about such a Suite! as this, because there are on each 
side unhealthy extremists who like to take half of any state- 
ment and twist it into an argument in favor of themselves 
or against their opponents. No single sentence or two is suffi- 
cient to explain a man’s full meaning, any more than in a 
sentence or two it would be possible to treat the question 
of the necessity for, and the limitations of, proper party 
loyalty, with the thoroughness and justice shown, for instance, 
by Mr. Lecky in his recent queerly named volume, “The Map 
of Life.” 

All men in whose character there is not an element of hard- 


‘ened baseness must admit the need in our public life of those 


qualities which we somewhat vaguely group together when we 
speak of “reform,” and all men of sound mind must also 
admit the need of efficiency. There are, of course, men of 
such low moral type, or of such ingrained cynicism, that they 
do not believe in the possibility of making anything better, or 
*The Century, June, 1900. 
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do not care to see things better. There are also men who are 
slightly disordered mentally, or who are cursed with a moral 
twist which makes them champion reforms less from a desire 
to do good to others than as a kind of tribute to their own 
righteousness, for the sake of emphasizing their own superi- 
ority. From neither of these classes can we get any real help 
in the unending struggle for righteousness. There remains 
the great body of the people, including the entire body of those 
through whom the salvation of the people must ultimately be 
worked out. All these men combine or seek to combine in 
varying degrees the quality of striving after the ideal, that 
is, the quality which makes men reformers, and the quality of 
so striving through practical methods—the quality which makes » 
men efficient. Both qualities are absolutely essential. The 
absence of either makes the presence of the other worthless or 
worse. 

If there is one tendency of the day which more than any 
other is unhealthy and undesirable, it is the tendency to deify 
mere “smartness,” unaccompanied by a sense of moral ac- 
countability. We shall never make our republic what it should 
be until as a people we thoroughly understand and put in prac- 
tice the doctrine that success is abhorrent if attained by the 
sacrifice of the fundamental principles of morality. The suc- 
cessful man, whether in business or in politics, who has risen 
by conscienceless swindling of his neighbors, by deceit and 
chicanery, by unscrupulous boldness and unscrupulous cunning, 
stands toward society as a dangerous wild beast. The mean 
and cringing admiration which such a career commands among 
those who think crookedly or not at all makes this kind of 
success perhaps the most dangerous of all the influences that 
threaten our national life. Our standard of public and pri- 
vate conduct will never be raised to the proper level until we 
make the scoundrel who succeeds feel the weight of a hostile 
public opinion even more strongly than the scoundrel who 
fails. 


On the other hand, mere beating the air, mere visionary ad- 
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herence to a nebulous and possibly highly undesirable ideal, is 
utterly worthless. The cloistered virtue which timidly shrinks 
from all contact with the rough world of actual life, and the 
uneasy, self-conscious vanity which misnames itself virtue, and 
which declines to codperate with whatever does not adopt its 
own fantastic standard, are rather worse than valueless, be- 
cause they tend to rob the forces of good of elements on which 
they ought to be able to count in the ceaseless contest with 
the forces of evil. It is true that the impracticable idealist 
differs from the hard-working, sincere man who in practical 
fashion, and by deeds as well as by words, strives in some 
sort actually to realize his ideal; but the difference lies in 
the fact that the first is impracticable, not in his having a high 
ideal, for the ideal of the other may be even higher. At 
times a man must cut loose from his associates, and stand 
alone for a great cause; but the necessity for such action is 
almost as rare as the necessity for a revolution; and to take 
such ground continually, in season and out of season, is the 
sign of an unhealthy nature. It is not possible to lay down 
an inflexible rule as to when compromise is right and when 
wrong; when it is a sign of the highest statesmanship to tem- 
porize, and when it is merely a proof of weakness. Now and 
then one can stand uncompromisingly for a naked principle 
and force people up to it. This is always the attractive course; 
-but in certain great crises it may be a very wrong course. 
Compromise, in the proper sense, merely means agreement; 
in the proper sense opportunism should merely mean doing 
the best possible with actual conditions as they exist. A com- 
promise which results in a half-step toward evil is all wrong, 
just as the opportunist who saves himself for the moment by 
adopting a policy which is fraught with future disaster is all 
wrong; but no less wrong is the attitude of those who will not 
come to an agreement through which, or will not follow the 
course by which, it is alone possible to accomplish practical 
results for good. 

These two attitudes, the attitude of deifying mere efficiency, 
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mere success, without regard to the moral qualities lying be- 
hind it, and the attitude of disregarding efficiency, disregard- 
ing practical results, are the Scylla and Charybdis between 
which every earnest reformer, every politician who desires to 
make the name of his profession a term of honor instead of 
shame, must steer. He must avoid both under penalty of 
wreckage, and it avails him nothing to have avoided one, if 
he founders on the other. People are apt to speak as if in 
political life, public life, it ought to be a mere case of striving 
upward—striving toward a high peak. The simile is inexact. 
Every man who is striving to do good public work is traveling 
along a ridge crest, with the gulf of failure on each side— 
the gulf of inefficiency on the one side, the gulf of unrighteous- 
ness on the other. All kinds of forces are continually playing 
on him, to shove him first into one gulf and then into the 
other ; and even a wise and good man, unless he braces himself 
with uncommon firmness and foresight, as he is pushed this 
way and that, will find that his course becomes a pronounced 
zigzag instead of a straight line; and if it becomes too pro- 
nounced he is lost, no matter to which side the zigzag may 
take him. Nor is he lost only as regards his own career. What 
is far more serious, his power of doing useful service to the 
public is at an end. He may still, if a mere politician, have 
political place, or, if a make-believe reformer, retain that 
notoriety upon which his vanity feeds. But, in either case, 
his usefulness to the community has ceased. 

The man who sacrifices everything to efficiency needs but a 
short shrift in a discussion like this. The abler he is, the 
more dangerous he is to the community. The master and 
typical representative of a great municipal political organization 
recently stated under oath that “he was in politics for his pocket 
every time.” This put in its baldest’and most cynically offen- 
sive shape the doctrine upon which certain public men act. It 
is not necessary to argue its iniquity with those who have 
advanced any great distance beyond the brigand theory of 
political life. Some years ago another public man enunciated 
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much the same doctrine in the phrase, “The Decalogue and 
the Golden Rule have no part in political life.’ Such state- 
ments, openly made, imply a belief that the public conscience 
is dull; and where the men who make them continue to be 


political leaders, the public has itself to thank for all short- 


comings in public life. 

The man who is constitutionally incapable of working for 
practical results ought not to need a much longer shrift. In 
every community there are little knots of fantastic extremists 
who loudly proclaim that they are striving for righteousness, 
and who, in reality, do their feeble best for unrighteousness. 
Just as the upright politician should hold in peculiar scorn the 
man who makes the name of politician a reproach and a shame, 
so the genuine reformer should realize that the cause he cham- 
pions is especially jeopardized by the mock reformer who does 
what he can to make reform a laughing-stock among decent 
men. 

A caustic observer once remarked that when Dr. Johnson 
spoke of patriotism as the last refuge of a scoundrel, “the was 
ignorant of the infinite possibilities contained in the word ‘re- 
form.’” The snter was discreditable to the man who uttered 
it, for it is no more possible to justify corruption by railing 
at those who by their conduct throw scandal upon the cause 
of reform than it is to justify treason by showing that men of 
shady character frequently try to cover their misconduct by 
fervent protestations of love of country. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that exactly as true patriots should be especially 
jealous of any appeal to what is base under the guise of pa- 
triotism, so men who strive for honesty, and for the cleansing 
of what is corrupt in the dark places of our politics, should 
emphatically disassociate themselves from the men whose antics 
throw discredit upon the reforms they profess to advocate. 

These little knots of extremists are found everywhere, one 
type flourishing chiefly in one locality and another type in 
another. In the particular objects they severally profess to 
champion they are as far asunder as the poles, for one of 
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their characteristics is that each little group has its own patent 
recipe for salvation and pays no attention whatever to the 
other little groups; but in mental and moral habit they are fun- 
damentally alike. They may be socialists of twenty different 
types, from the followers of Tolstoi down and up, or they 
may ostensibly champion some cause in itself excellent, such as 
temperance or municipal reform, or they may merely with com- 
prehensive vagueness announce themselves as the general ene- 
mies of what is bad, of corruption, machine politics, and the 
like. Their policies and principles are usually mutually ex- 
clusive; but that does not alter the conviction, which each 
feels or affects to feel, that his particular group is the real 
vanguard of the army of reform. Of course, as the particular 
groups are all marching in different directions, it is not pos- 
sible for more than one of them to be the vanguard. The 
others, at best, must be off to one side, and may possibly be 
marching the wrong way in the rear; and, as a matter of fact, 
it is only occasionally that any one of them is in the front. 
There are in each group many entirely sincere and honest men, 
and because of the presence of these men we are too apt to 
pay some of their associates the unmeritéd compliment of 
speaking of them also as honest but impracticable. As a 
matter of fact, the typical extremist of this kind differs from 
the practical reformer, from the public man who strives in 
practical fashion for decency, not at all in superior morality, 
but in inferior sense. He is not more virtuous; he is less 
virtuous. He is merely more foolish. When Wendell Phil- 
lips denounced Abraham Lincoln as ‘‘the slave-hound of IIli- 
nois,” he did not show himself more virtuous than Lincoln, 
but more foolish. Neither did he advance the cause of human 
freedom. When the contest for the Union and against slavery 
took on definite shape, then he and his kind were swept aside 
by the statesmen and soldiers, like Lincoln and Seward, Grant 
and Farragut, who alone were able to ride the storm. Great 
as is the superiority in efficiency of the men who do things 
over those who do not, it may be no greater than their su- 
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periority in morality. In addition to the simple and sincere 
men who have a twist in their mental make-up, these knots 
of enthusiasts contain, especially among their leaders, men of 
morbid vanity, who thirst for notoriety, men who lack power 
to accomplish anything if they go in with their fellows to fight 
for results, and who prefer to sit outside and attract momen- 
tary attention by denouncing those who are really forces for 
good. 

In every community in our land there are many hundreds 
of earnest and sincere men, clergymen and laymen, reformers 
who strive for reform in the field of politics, in the field of 
philanthropy, in the field of social life; and we could count on 
the fingers of one hand the number of times these men have 
been really aided in their efforts by the men of the type re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph. The socialist who raves 
against the existing order is not the man who ever lifts his 
hand practically to make our social life a little better, to make 
the conditions that bear upon the unfortunate a little easier ; 
the man who demands the immediate impossible in temperance 
is not the man who ever aids in an effort to minimize the 
evils caused by the saloon; and those who work practically for 
political reform are hampered, so far as they are affected 
at all, by the strutting vanity of the professional impracticables. 

It is not that these little knots of men accomplish much 
of a positive nature that is objectionable, for their direct in- 
fluence is inconsiderable; but they do have an undoubted 
indirect effect for bad, and this of a double kind. They affect 
for evil a certain number of decent men in one way and a cer- 
tain number of equally decent men in an entirely different 
way. Some decent men, following their lead, withdraw them- 
selves from the active work of life, whether social, philan- 
thropic, or political, and by the amount they thus withdraw 
from the side of the forces of good they strengthen the forces 
of evil, as, of course, it makes no difference whether we lessen 
the numerator or increase the denominator. Other decent men 
are so alienated by such conduct that in their turn they abandon 
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all effort to fight for reform, believing reformers to be either 
hypocrites or fools. Both of these phenomena are perfectly 
familiar to every active politician who has striven for decency, 
and to every man who has studied history in an intelligent 
way. Few things hurt a good cause more than the excesses of 
its nominal friends. 

Fortunately, most extremists lack the power to commit 
dangerous excesses. Their action is normally as abortive as 
that of the queer abolitionist group who, in 1864, nominated 
a candidate against Abraham Lincoln when he was running for 
reélection to the Presidency. The men entering this movement 
represented all extremes, moral and mental. Nominally they 
opposed Lincoln because they did not feel that he had gone. 
far enough in what they deemed the right direction,—had not 
been sufficiently extreme,—and they objected to what they 
styled his opportunism, his tendency to compromise, his tem- 
porizing conduct, and his being a practical politician. In reality, 
of course, their opposition to Lincoln was conditioned, not 
upon what Lincoln had done, but upon their own natures. 
They were incapable of supporting a great constructive states- 
man in a great crisis; and this, not because they were too 
virtuous, but because they lacked the necessary common sense 
and power of subordination of self to enable them to work 
disinterestedly with others for the common good. Their move- 
ment, however, proved utterly abortive, and they had no effect 
even for evil. The sound, wholesome common sense of the 
American people fortunately renders such movements, as a 
rule, innocuous; and this is, in reality, the prime reason why 
republican government prospers in America, as it does not 
prosper, for instance, in France. With us these little knots 
of impracticables have an insignificant effect upon the national 
life, and no representation to speak of in our governmental 
assemblies. In France, where the nation has not the habit of 
self-government, and where the national spirit is more volatile 
and less sane, each little group grows until it becomes a power 
for evil, and taken together, all the little groups give to French 
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political life its curious, and by no means elevating, kaleido- 
scopic character. 

Macaulay’s eminently sane and wholesome spirit and his 
knowledge of practical affairs give him a peculiar value among 
historians of political thought. In speaking of Scotland at 
the end of the seventeenth century he writes as follows: 

“Tt is a remarkable circumstance that the same country 
should have produced in the same age the most wonderful 
specimens of both extremes of human nature. Even in things 
indifferent the Scotch Puritan would hear of no compromise; 
and he was but too ready to consider all who recommended 
prudence and charity as traitors to the cause of truth. On 
the other hand, the Scotchmen of that generation who made 
a figure in Parliament were the most dishonest and unblushing 
time-servers that the world has ever seen. Perhaps it is natural 
that the most callous and impudent vice should be found in 
the near neighborhood of unreasonable and impracticable 
virtue. Where enthusiasts are ready to destroy or be destroyed 
for trifles magnified into importance by a squeamish conscience, 
it is not strange that the very name of conscience should be- 
come a byword of contempt to cool and shrewd men of 
business.” 

What he says of Scotland in the time of King James and 
_ King William is true, word for word, of civic life in New 
York two centuries later. We see in New York sodden masses 
of voters manipulated by clever, unscrupulous, and utterly 
selfish masters of machine politics. Against them we see, it 
is true, masses of voters who both know how to, and do, strive 
for righteousness ; but we see also very many others in whom 
the capacity for self-government seems to have atrophied. 
They have lost the power to do practical work by ceasing to 
exercise it, by confining themselves to criticism and theoriz- 
ing, to intemperate abuse and intemperate championship of 
what they but imperfectly understand. The analogues of 
the men whom Macaulay condemns exist in numbers in New 
York, and work evil in our public life for the very reason 
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that Macaulay gives. They do not do practical work, and the 
extreme folly of their position makes them not infrequently 
the allies of scoundrels who cynically practise corruption. Too 
often, indeed, they actually alienate from the cause of de- 
cency keen and honest men, who grow to regard all movements 
for reform with contemptuous dislike because of the folly 
and vanity of the men who in the name of righteousness preach 
unwisdom and practise uncharitableness. These men thus do 
inestimable damage; for the reform spirit, the spirit of striv- 
ing after high ideals, is the breath of life in our political insti- 
tutions; and whatever weakens it by just so much lessens the 
chance of ultimate success under democratic government. 

Discarding the two extremes, the men who deliberately work 
for evil, and the men who are unwilling or incapable of work- 
ing for good, there remains the great mass of men who do 
desire to be efficient, who do desire to make this world a 
better place to live in, and to do what they can toward achieving 
cleaner minds and more wholesome bodies. To these, after all, 
we can only say: Strive manfully for righteousness, and 
strive so as to make your efforts for good count. You are 
not to be excused if you fail to try to make things better; and 
the very phrase “trying to make things better” implies trying 
in practical fashion. One man’s capacity is for one kind of 
work and another man’s capacity for another kind of work. 
One affects certain methods and another affects entirely dif- 
ferent methods. All this is of little concern. What is of 
really vital importance is that something should be accom- 
plished, and that this something should be worthy of accom- 
plishment. The field is of vast size, and the laborers are 
always too few. There is not the slightest excuse for one 
sincere worker looking down upon another because he chooses 
a different part of the field and different implements. It is 
inexcusable to refuse to work, to work slackly or perversely, 
or to mar the work of others. 

No man is justified in doing evil on the ground of expe- 
diency. He is bound to do all the good possible. Yet he 
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must consider the question of expediency, in order that he 
may do all the good possible, for otherwise he will do none. 
As soon as a politician gets to the point of thinking that in 
order, to be “practical’’ he has got to be base, he has become 
a noxious member of the body politic. That species of practi- 
cability eats into the moral sense of the people like a cancer, 
and he who practises it can no more be excused than an editor 
who debauches public decency in order to sell his paper. 

We need the worker in the fields of social and civic reform; 
the man who is keenly interested in some university settlement, 
some civic club or citizens’ association which is striving to 
elevate the standard of life. We need clean, healthy news- 
papers, with clean, healthy criticism which shall be fearless and 
truthful. We need upright politicians, who will take the time 
and trouble, and who possess the capacity, to manage caucuses, 
conventions, and public assemblies. We need men who try to 
be their poorer brothers’ keepers to the extent of befriending 
them and working with them so far as they are willing; men 
who work in charitable associations, or, what is even better, 
strive to get into touch with the wage-workers, to understand 
them, and to champion their cause when it is just. We need 
the sound and healthy idealist; the theoretic writer, preacher, 
or teacher : the Emerson or Phillips Brooks, who helps to create 
the atmosphere of enthusiasm and practical endeavor. In 
public life we need not only men who are able to work in and 
through their parties, but also upright, fearless, rational in- 
dependents, who will deal impartial justice to all men and 
all parties. We need men who are far-sighted and resolute; 
men who combine sincerity with sanity. We need scholarly 
men, too—men who study all the difficult questions of our 
political life from the standpoint both of practice and of the- 
ory; men who thus study trusts, or municipal government, or 
finance, or taxation, or civil-service reform, as the authors 
of the ‘‘Federalist” studied the problems of federal government. 

In closing, let me again dwell upon the point I am seeking 
to emphasize, so that there shall be no chance of honest misun- 
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derstanding of what I say. It is vital that every man who is 
in politics, as a man ought to be, with a disinterested purpose 
to serve the public, should strive steadily for reform; that 
he should have the highest ideals. He must lead, only he, must 
lead-in the right direction, and normally he must be in sight 
of his followers. Cynicism in public life is a curse, and 
when a man has lost the power of enthusiasm for righteous- 
ness it will be better for him and the country if he abandons 
public life. 

Above all, the political reformer must not permit himself 
to be driven from his duty of supporting what is right by 
any irritation at the men who, while nominally supporting 
the same objects, and even ridiculing him as a backslider or 
an “opportunist,” yet by their levity or fanaticism do damage 
to the cause which he really serves, and which they profess 
to serve. Let him disregard them; for though they are, ac- 
cording to their ability, the foes of decent politics, yet, after 
all, they are but weaklings, and the real and dangerous ene- 
mies of the cause he holds dear are those sinister beings who 
batten on the evil of our political system, and both profit by 
its existence, and by their own existence tend to perpetuate 
and increase it. We must not be diverted from our warfare 
with these powerful and efficient corruptionists by irritation at 
the vain prattlers who think they are at the head of the reform 
forces, whereas they are really wandering in bypaths in the 
rear. 

The professional impracticable, the man who sneers at the 
sane and honest strivers after good, who sneers at the men 
who are following, however humbly, in the footsteps of those 
who worked for and secured practical results in the days of 
Washington, and again in the days of Lincoln, who denounces 
them as time-servers and compromisers, is, of course, an ally 
of corruption. But, after all, he can generally be disregarded, 
whereas the real and dangerous foe is the corrupt politician, 
whom we cannot afford to disregard. When one of these pro- 
fessional impracticables denounces the attitude of decent men 
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as “a hodge-podge of the ideal and the practicable,” he is 
amusingly unaware that he is writing his own condemnation, 
showing his own inability to do good work or to appreciate 
good work. The Constitutional Convention over which Wash- 
ington presided, and which made us a nation, represented pre- 
cisely and exactly this “hodge-podge,” and was frantically 
denounced in its day by the men of the impracticable type. 
Lincoln’s career throughout the Civil War was such a “hodge- 
podge,”’ and was in its turn denounced in exactly the same 
way. Lincoln disregarded the jibes of these men, who did 
their puny best to hurt the great cause for which he battled; 
and they never, by their pin-pricks, succeeded in diverting him 
from the real foe. The fanatical antislavery people wished 
to hurry him into unwise, extreme, and premature action, and 
denounced him as compromising with the forces of evil, as 
being a practical politician—which he was, if practicality is 
held to include wisdom and high purpose. He did not permit 
himself to be affected by their position. He did not yield to 
what they advised when it was impracticable, nor did he permit 
himself to become prejudiced against so much of what they 
championed as was right and practicable. His ideal was just 
as high as theirs. He did not lower it. He did not lose his 
temper at their conduct, or cease to strive for the abolition 
_of slavery and the restoration of the Union; and whereas 
their conduct foreboded disaster to both causes, his efforts 
secured the success of both. So, in our turn, we of to-day 
are bound to try to tread in the footsteps of those great 
Americans who in the past have held a high ideal and have 
striven mightily through practical methods to realize that ideal. 
There must be many compromises; but we cannot compromise 
with dishonesty, with sin. We must not be misled at any 
time by the cheap assertion that people get only what they 
want; that the editor of a degraded newspaper is to be excused 
because the public want the degradation; that the city officials 
who inaugurate a “wide-open” policy are to be excused because 
a portion of the public likes vice; that the men who jeer at 
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philanthropy are to be excused because among philanthropists 
there are hypocrites, and among unfortunates there are vicious 
and unworthy people. To pander to depravity inevitably means 
to increase the depravity. It is a dreadful thing that public 
sentiment should condone misconduct in a public man; but 
this is no excuse for the public man, if by his conduct he 
still further degrades public sentiment. There can be no med- 
dling with the laws of righteousness, of decency, of morality. 
We are in honor bound to put into practice what we preach; 
to remember that we are not to be excused if we do not; and 
that in the last resort no material prosperity, no business 
acumen, no intellectual development of any kind, can atone in 
the life of a nation for the lack of the fundamental qualities 
of courage, honesty, and common sense. 


IV 
FELLOW-FEELING AS A POLITICAL FACTOR?’ 


ELLOW-FEELING, sympathy in the broadest sense, 
is the most important factor in producing a healthy 
political and social life. Neither our national nor our 
local civic life can be what it should be unless it is marked 
by the fellow-feeling, the mutual kindness, the mutual respect, 
the sense of common duties and common interests, which arise 
when men take the trouble to understand one another, and 
to associate together for a common object. A very large 
share of the rancor of political and social strife arises either 
from sheer misunderstanding by one section, or by one class, 
of another, or else from the fact that the two sections, or 
two classes, are so cut off from each other that neither appre- 
ciates the other’s passions, prejudices, and, indeed, point of 
view, while they are both entirely ignorant of their community 
of feeling as regards the essentials of manhood and humanity. 
This is one reason why the public school is so admirable 
an institution. To it more than to any other among the many 
causes which, in our American life, tell for religious tolera- 
tion is due the impossibility of persecution of a particular creed. 
When in their earliest and most impressionable years Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jews go to the same schools, learn the 
same lessons, play the same games, and are forced, in the 
rough-and-ready democracy of boy life, to take each at his 
true worth, it is impossible later to make the disciples of one 
creed persecute those of another. From the evils of religious 

persecution America is safe. 
From the evils of sectional hostility we are, at any rate, 

*The Century, January, 1900. 
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far safer than we were. The war with Spain was the most 
absolutely righteous foreign war in which any nation has 
engaged during the nineteenth century, and not the least of its 
many good features was the unity it brought about between 
the sons of the men who wore the blue and of those who wore 
the gray. This necessarily meant the dying out of the old 
antipathy. Of course embers smolder here and there; but 
the country at large is growing more and more to take pride 
in the valor, the self-devotion, the loyalty to an ideal, displayed 
alike by the soldiers of both sides in the Civil War. We are 
all united now. We are all glad that the Union was restored, 
and are one in our loyalty to it; and hand in hand with this 
general recognition of the all-importance of preserving the 
Union has gone the recognition of the fact that at the out- 
break of the Civil War men could not cut loose from the 
ingrained habits and traditions of generations, and that the 
man from the North and the man from the South each was 
loyal to his highest ideal of duty when he drew sword or 
shouldered rifle to fight to the death for what he believed to 
be right. 

Nor is it only the North and the South that have struck 
hands. The East and the West are fundamentally closer to- 
gether than ever before. Using the word “West” in the old 
sense, as meaning the country west of the Alleghanies, it is 
of course perfectly obvious that it is the West which will 
shape the destinies of this nation. The great group of wealthy 
and powerful States about the Upper Mississippi, the Ohio, 
the Missouri, and their tributaries, will have far more weight 
than any other section in deciding the fate of the republic in 
the centuries that are opening. .This is not in the least to 
be regretted by the East, for the simple and excellent reason 
that the interests of the West and the East are one. The West 
will shape our destinies because she will have more people 
and a greater territory, and because the whole development 
of the Western country is such as to make it peculiarly the 
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exponent of all that is most vigorously and characteristically 
American in our national life. 

So it is with the Pacific slope, and the giant young States 
that are there growing by leaps and bounds. The greater 
the share they have in directing the national life, the better 


it will be for all of us. 


I do not for a moment mean that mistakes will not tbe com- 
mitted in every section of the country; they certainly will be, 
and in whatever section they are committed it will be our duty 
to protest against them, and to try to overthrow those who 
are responsible for them: but I do mean to say that in the 
long run each section is going to find that its welfare, instead 
of being antagonistic to, is indissolubly bound up in, the wel- 
fare of other sections; and the growth of means of communi- 
cation, the growth of education in its highest and finest sense, 
means the growth in the sense of solidarity throughout the 
country, in the feeling of patriotic pride of each American in 
the deeds of all other Americans—of pride in the past history 
and present and future greatness of the whole country. 

Nobody is interested in the fact that Dewey comes from 
Vermont, Hobson from Alabama, or Funston from Kansas. 
lf all three came from the same county it would make no dif- 
ference to us. They are Americans, and every American has 
an equal right to challenge his share of glory in their deeds. 


~ As we read of the famous feats of our army in the Philip- 


pines, it matters nothing to us whether the regiments come 
from Oregon, Idaho, California, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, or 
Tennessee. What does matter is that these splendid soldiers 
are all Americans; that they are our heroes; that our blood 


“.»runs in their veins; that the flag under which we live is the 


flag for which they have fought, for which some of them have 
died. 

Danger from religious antipathy is dead, and from sectional 
antipathy dying; but there are at times very ugly manifesta- 


tions of antipathy between class and class. It seems a pity 


to have to use the word ‘‘class,’”’ because there are really no 
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classes in our American life in the sense in which the word 
“class” is used in Europe. Our social and political systems 
do not admit of them in theory, and in practice they exist only 
in a very fluid state. In most European countries classes are 
separated by rigid boundaries, which can be crossed but rarely, 
and with the utmost difficulty and peril. Here the boundaries 
cannot properly be said to exist, and are certainly so fluctuating 
and evasive, so indistinctly marked, that they cannot be appre- 
ciated when seen near by. Any American family which lasts a 
few generations will be apt to have representatives in all the 
different classes. The great business men, even the great pro- 
fessional men, and especially the great statesmen and sailors 
and soldiers, are very apt to spring from among the farmers 
or wage-workers, and their kinsfolk remain near the old home 
or at the old trade. If ever there existed in the world a commu- 
nity where the identity of interest, of habit, of principle, and of 
ideals should be felt as a living force, ours is the one. Speak- 
ing generally, it really is felt to a degree quite unknown in 
other countries of our size. There are, doubtless, portions 
of Norway and Switzerland where the social and _ political 
ideals, and their nearness to realization, are not materially 
different from those of the most essentially American portions 
of our own land; but this is not true of any European country 
of considerable size. It is only in American communities that 
we see the farmer, the hired man, the lawyer, and the merchant, 
and possibly even the officer of the army or the navy, all kins- 
men, and all accepting their relations as perfectly natural and 
simple. This is eminently healthy. This is just as it should 
be in our republic. It represents the ideal toward which it 
would be a good thing to approximate everywhere. In the 
great industrial centers, with their highly complex, highly spe- 
cialized conditions, it is of course merely an ideal. There 
are parts even of our oldest States, as, for example, New 
York, where this ideal is actually realized; there are other 
parts, particularly the great cities, where the life is so wholly 
different that the attempt to live up precisely to the country 
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conditions would be artificial and impossible. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that the only true solution of our political 
and social problems lies in cultivating everywhere the spirit 
of brotherhood, of fellow-feeling and understanding between 
man and man, and the willingness to treat a man as a man, 
which are the essential factors in American democracy as we 
still see it in the country districts. 

The chief factor in producing such sympathy is simply 
association on a plane of equality, and for a common object. 
Any healthy-minded American is bound to think well of 
his fellow-Americans if he only gets to know them. The 
trouble is that he does not know them. If the banker and the 
farmer never meet, or meet only in the most perfunctory busi- 
ness way, if the banking is not done by men whom the farmer 
knows as his friends and associates, a spirit of. mistrust is 
almost sure to spring up. If the merchant or the manufacturer, 
the lawyer or the clerk, never meets the mechanic or the 
handicraftsman, save on rare occasions, when the meeting may 
be of a hostile kind, each side feels that the other is alien and 
naturally antagonistic. But if any one individual of any group 
were to be thrown into natural association with another group, 
the difficulties would be found to disappear so far as he was 
concerned. Very possibly he would become the ardent cham- 


_ pion of the other group. 


Perhaps I may be pardoned for quoting my own experience 
as an instance in point. Outside of college boys and politicians 
my first intimate associates were ranchmen, cow-punchers, 
and game-hunters, and I speedily became convinced that there 
were no other men in the country who were their equals. Then 
I was thrown much with farmers, and I made up my mind 
that it was the farmer upon whom the foundations of the 
commonwealth really rested—that the farmer was the arche- 
typical good American. Then I saw a good deal of railroad 
men, and after quite an intimate acquaintance with them I 
grew to feel that, especially in their higher ranks, they typified 
the very qualities of courage, self-reliance, self-command, hardi- 
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hood, capacity for work, power of initiative, and power of 
obedience, which we like most to associate with the American 
name. Then I happened to have dealings with certain car- 
penters’ unions, and grew to have a great respect for the car- 
penter, for the mechanic type. By this time it dawned upon 
me that they were all pretty good fellows, and that my cham- 
pionship of each set in succession above all other sets had 
sprung largely from the fact that I was very familiar with 
the set I championed, and less familiar with the remainder. 
In other words, I had grown into sympathy with, into under- 
standing of, group after group, with the effect that I invariably 
found that they and I had common purposes and a common 
standpoint. We differed among ourselves, or agreed among 
ourselves, not because we had different occupations or the same 
occupation, but because of our ways of looking at life. 

It is this capacity for sympathy, for fellow-feeling and mu- 
tual understanding, which must lie at the basis of all really 
successful movements for good government and the better- 
ment of social and civic conditions. There is no patent 
device for bringing about good government. Still less is there 
any patent device for remedying social evils and doing away 
with social inequalities. Wise legislation can help in each 
case, and crude, vicious, or demagogic legislation can do an 
infinity of harm. But the betterment must come through the 
slow workings of the same forces which always have tended for 
righteousness, and always will. 

The prime lesson to be taught is the lesson of treating each 
man on his worth as a man, and of remembering that while 
sometimes it is necessary, from both a legislative and social 
standpoint, to consider men as a class, yet in the long run our 
safety lies in recognizing the individual’s worth or lack of 
worth as the chief basis of action, and in shaping our whole 
conduct, and especially our political conduct, accordingly. It 
is impossible for a democracy to endure if the political lines 
are drawn to coincide with class lines. The resulting govern- 
ment, whether of the upper or the lower class, is not a gov- 
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ernment of the whole people, but a government of part of 
the people at the expense of the rest. Where the lines of polit- 
ical division are vertical, the men of each occupation and of 
every social standing separating according to their vocations 


and principles, the result is healthy and normal. Just so far, 


however, as the lines are drawn horizontally, the result is un- 
healthy, and in the long run disastrous, for such a division 
means that men are pitted against one another in accordance 
with the blind and selfish interests of the moment. Each is 
thus placed over against his neighbor in an attitude of greedy 
class hostility, which becomes the mainspring of his conduct, 
instead of each basing his political action upon his own con- 
victions as to what is advisable and what inadvisable, and 
upon his own disinterested sense of devotion to the interests 
of the whole community as he sees them. Republics have 
fallen in the past primarily because the parties that controlled 
them divided along the lines of class, so that inevitably the 
triumph of one or the other implied the supremacy of a part 
over the whole. The result might be an oligarchy, or it might 
be mob rule; it mattered little which, as regards the ultimate 
effect, for in both cases tyranny and anarchy were sure to 
alternate. The failure of the Greek and Italian republics was 
fundamentally due to this cause. Switzerland has flourished 
because the divisions upon which her political issues have been 


- fought have not been primarily those of mere caste or social 


class, and America will flourish and will become greater than 
any empire because, in the long run, in this country, any 
party which strives to found itself upon sectional or class jeal- 
ousy and hostility must go down before the good sense of the 
people. 

The only way to provide against the evils of a horizontal 
cleavage in politics is to encourage the growth of fellow-feel- 
ing, of a feeling based on the relations of man to man, and not 
of class to class. In the country districts this is not very diffi- 
cult. In the neighborhood where I live, on the Fourth of 
July the four Protestant ministers and the Catholic priest 
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speak from the same platform, the children of all of us go 
to the same district school, and the landowner and the hired 
man take the same views, not merely of politics, but of duck- 
shooting and of international yacht races. Naturally in such 
a community there is small chance for class division. There 
is a slight feeling against the mere summer residents, precisely 
because there is not much sympathy with them, and because 
they do not share in our local interests; but otherwise there 
are enough objects in common to put all much on the same 
plane of interest in various important particulars, and each | 
man has too much self-respect to feel particularly jealous of 
any other man. Moreover, as the community is small and 
consists for the most part of persons who have dwelt long 
in the land, while those of foreign ancestry, instead of keep- 
ing by themselves, have intermarried with the natives, there 
is still a realizing sense of kinship among the men who follow 
the different occupations. The characteristic family names are 
often borne by men of widely different fortunes, ranging from 
the local bayman through the captain of the oyster-sloop, the 
sail-maker, or the wheel-wright, to the owner of what the 
countryside may know as the manor-house—which probably 
contains one of the innumerable rooms in which Washington is 
said to have slept. We have sharp rivalries, and our politics 
are by no means always what they should be, but at least we do 
not divide on class lines, for the very good reason that there 
has been no crystallization into classes. 

This condition prevails in essentials throughout the country 
districts of New York, which are politically very much the 
healthiest districts. Any man who has served in the legisla- 
ture realizes that the country members form, on the whole, a 
very sound and healthy body of legislators. Any man who 
has gone about much to the county fairs in New York—almost 
the only place where the farm folks gather in large numbers 
—cannot but have been struck by the high character of the 
average countryman. He is a fine fellow, rugged, hard- 
working, shrewd, and keenly alive to the fundamental virtues. 
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He and his brethren of the smaller towns and villages, in 
ordinary circumstances, take very little account, indeed, of any 
caste difference; they greet each man strictly on his merits as 
a man, and therefore form a community in which there is singu- 
larly little caste spirit, and in which men associate on a thor- 
oughly healthy and American ground of common ideals, com- 
mon convictions, and common sympathies. 

Unfortunately, this cannot be said of the larger cities, where 
the conditions of life are so complicated that there has been 
an extreme differentiation and specialization in every species 
of occupation, whether of business or pleasure. The people of 
a certain degree of wealth and of a certain occupation may 
never come into any real contact with the people of another 
occupation, of another social standing. The tendency is for 
the relations always to be between class and class instead of be- 
tween individual and individual. This produces the thoroughly 
unhealthy belief that it is for the interest of one class as 
against another to have its class representatives dominant in 
public life. The ills of any such system are obvious. As a 
matter of fact, the enormous mass of our legislation and ad- 
ministration ought to be concerned with matters that are 
strictly for the commonweal; and where special legislation or 
administration is needed, as it often must be, for a certain 
class, the need can be met primarily by mere honesty and 
- common sense. But if men are elected solely from any caste, 
or on any caste theory, the voter gradually substitutes the theory 
of allegiance to the caste for the theory of allegiance to the 
commonwealth as a whole, and instead of demanding as funda- 
mental the qualities of probity and broad intelligence—which 
‘ are the indispensable qualities in securing the welfare of the 
whole—as the first consideration, he demands, as a substitute, 
zeal in the service, or apparent service, of the class, which is 
quite compatible with gross corruption outside. In short, we 
get back to the conditions which foredoomed democracy to 
failure in the ancient Greek and medizeval republics, where 
party lines were horizontal and class warred against class, each 
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in consequence necessarily substituting devotion to the interest 
of a class for devotion to the interest of the state and to the 
elementary ideas of morality. 

The only way to avoid the growth of these evils is, so far 
as may be, to help in the creation of conditions which will 
permit mutual understanding and fellow-feeling between the — 
members of different classes. To do this it is absolutely 
necessary that there should be natural association between the 
members for a common end or with a common purpose. As 
long as men are separated by their caste lines, each body having 
its own amusements, interests, and occupations, they are certain 
to regard one another with that instinctive distrust which they 
feel for foreigners. There are exceptions to the rule, but it 
is a rule. The average man, when he has no means of being 
brought into contact with another, or of gaining any insight 
into that other’s ideas and aspirations, either ignores these 
ideas and aspirations completely, or else feels toward them a 
more or less tepid dislike. The result is a complete and perhaps 
fatal misunderstanding, due primarily to the fact that the 
capacity for fellow-feeling is given no opportunity to flourish. 
On the other hand, if the men can be mixed together in some 
way that will loosen the class or caste bonds and put each on 
his merits as an individual man, there is certain to be a re- 
grouping independent of caste lines. A tie may remain between 
the members of a caste, based merely upon the similarity of 
their habits of life; but this will be much less strong than the 
ties based on identity of passion, of principle, or of ways of 
looking at life. Any man who has ever, for his good fortune, 
been obliged to work with men in masses, in some place or 
under some condition or in some association where the dis- 
location of caste was complete, must recognize the truth of 
this as apparent. Every mining-camp, every successful volun- 
teer regiment, proves it. In such cases there is always some 
object which must be attained, and the men interested in its 
attainment have to develop their own leaders and their own ties 
of association, while the would-be leader can succeed only by 
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selecting for assistants the men whose peculiar capacities fit 
them to do the best work in the various emergencies that arise. 
Under such circumstances the men who work together for the 
achievement of a common result in which they are intensely 
interested are very soon certain to disregard, and, indeed, to 
forget, the creed or race origin or antecedent social standing 
or class occupation of the man who is either their friend or 
their foe. They get down to the naked bed-rock of character 
and capacity. 

This is to a large extent true of the party organizations in 
a great city, and, indeed, of all serious political organizations. 
If they are to be successful they must necessarily be demo- 
cratic, in the sense that each man is treated strictly on his 
merits as a man. No one can succeed who attempts to go in 
on any other basis; above all, no one can succeed if he goes 
in feeling that, instead of merely doing his duty, he is con- 
ferring a favor upon the community, and is therefore war- 
ranted in adopting an attitude of condescension toward his 
fellows. It is often quite as irritating to be patronized as to 
be plundered; as reformers have more than once discovered 
when the mass of the voters stolidly voted against them, and in 
favor of a gang of familiar scoundrels, chiefly because they 
had no sense of fellow-feeling with their would-be benefactors. 

The tendency to patronize is certain to be eradicated as soon 


-as any man goes into politics in a practical and not in a dilettante 


fashion. He speedily finds that the quality of successful man- 
agement, the power to handle men and secure results, may 
exist in seemingly unlikely persons. If he intends to carry 
a caucus or primary, or elect a given candidate, or secure a 


*certain piece of legislation or administration, he will have to 


find out and work with innumerable allies, and make use of 
innumerable subordinates. Given that he and they have a com- 
mon object, the one test that he must apply to them is as to 
their ability to help in achieving that object. The result is 


_ that in a very short time the men whose purposes are the same 


forget about all differences, save in capacity to carry out the 
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purpose. The banker who is interested in seeing a certain 
nomination made or a certain election carried forgets every- 
thing but his community of interest with the retail butcher 
who is a leader along his section of the avenue, or the starter 
who can control a considerable number of the motormen; and 
in return the butcher and the starter accept the banker quite 
naturally as an ally whom they may follow or lead, as circum- 
stances dictate. In other words, all three grow to feel in 
common on certain important subjects, and this fellow-feeling 
has results as far-reaching as they are healthy. 

Good thus follows from mere ordinary political affiliation. 
A man who has taken an active part in the political life of a 
great city possesses an incalculable advantage over his fellow- 
citizens who have not so taken part, because normally he has 
more understanding than they can possibly have of the attitude 
of mind, the passions, prejudices, hopes, and animosities of 
his fellow-citizens, with whom he would not ordinarily be 
brought into business or social contact. Of course there are 
plenty of exceptions to this rule. A man who is drawn into 
politics from absolutely selfish reasons, and especially a rich 
man who merely desires to buy political promotion, may know 
absolutely nothing that is of value as to any but the basest 
side of the human nature with which his sphere of contact has 
been enlarged; and, on the other hand, a wise employer of 
labor, or a philanthropist in whom zeal and judgment balance 
each other, may know far more than most politicians. But the 
fact remains that the effect of political life, and of the associa- 
tions that it brings, is of very great benefit in producing a 
better understanding and a keener fellow-feeling among men 
who otherwise would know one another not at all, or else as 
members of alien bodies or classes. 

This being the case, how much more is it true if the same 
habit of association for a common purpose can be applied 
where the purpose is really of the highest! Much is accom- 
plished in this way by the university settlements and similar 
associations. Wherever these associations are entered into in 
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a healthy and sane spirit, the good they do is incalculable, from 
the simple fact that they bring together in pursuit of a worthy 
common object men of excellent character, who would never 
otherwise meet. It is of just as much importance to the one 
as to the other that the man from Hester Street or the Bowery 
or Avenue B, and the man from the Riverside Drive or Fifth 
Avenue, should have some meeting-ground where they can 
grow to understand one another as an incident of working for 
a common end. Of course if, on the one hand, the work is 
entered into in a patronizing spirit no good will result; and, 
on the other hand, if the zealous enthusiast loses his sanity, 
only harm will follow. There is much dreadful misery in a 
great city, and a high-spirited, generous young man, when 
first brought into contact with it, has his sympathies so excited 
that he is very apt to become a socialist, or turn to the ad- 
vocacy of any wild scheme, courting a plunge from bad to 
worse, exactly as do too many of the leaders of the discontent 
around him. His sanity and coolheadedness will be thoroughly 
tried, and if he loses them his power for good will vanish. 
But this is merely to state one form of a general truth. If 
a man permits largeness of heart to degenerate into softness 
of head, he inevitably becomes a nuisance in any relation of 
life. If sympathy becomes distorted and morbid, it hampers 
instead of helping the effort toward social betterment. Yet 
_-without sympathy, without fellow-feeling, no permanent good 
can be accomplished. In any healthy community there must be 
a solidarity of sentiment and a knowledge of solidarity of in- 
' terest among the different members. Where this solidarity 
ceases to exist, where there is no fellow-feeling, the community 
~.is ripe for disaster. Of course the fellow-feeling may be of 
value much in proportion as it is unconscious. A sentiment 
that is easy and natural is far better than one which has to be 
artificially stimulated. But the artificial stimulus is better 
than none, and with fellow-feeling, as with all other emotions, 
what is started artificially may become quite natural in its con- 
tinuance. With most men courage is largely an acquired habit, 
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and on the first occasions when it is called for it necessitates 
the exercise of will-power and self-control; but by exercise it 
gradually becomes almost automatic. 

So it is with fellow-feeling. A man who conscientiously 
endeavors to throw in his lot with those about him, to make 
his interests theirs, to put himself in a position where he and 
they have a common object, will at first feel a little self-con- 
scious, will realize too plainly his own aims. But with exercise 
this will pass off. He will speedily find that the fellow-feeling 
which at first he had to stimulate was really existent, though 
latent, and is capable of a very healthy growth. It can, of 
course, become normal only when the man himself becomes 
genuinely interested in the object which he and his fellows 
are striving to attain. It is therefore obviously desirable that 
this object should possess a real and vital interest for every 
one. Such is the case with a proper political association. 

Much has been done, not merely by the ordinary political 
associations, but by the city clubs, civic federations, and the 
like, and very much more can be done. Of course there is 
danger of any such association being perverted either by knav- 
ery or folly. When a partizan political organization becomes 
merely an association for purposes of plunder and patronage, 
it may be a menace instead of a help to a community; and 
when a non-partizan political organization falls under the con- 
trol of the fantastic extremists always attracted to such move- 
ments, in its turn it becomes either useless or noxious. But if 
these organizations, partizan or non-partizan, are conducted 
along the lines of sanity and honesty, they produce a good 
more far-reaching than their promoters suppose, and achieve 
results of greater importance than those immediately aimed at. 

It is an excellent thing to win a triumph for good govern- 
ment at a given election; but it is a far better thing gradually 
to build up that spirit of fellow-feeling among American citi- 
zens, which, in the long run, is absolutely necessary if we are 
to see the principles of virile honesty and robust common sense 
triumph in our civic life. 


Vv 
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Life,” referred to by me in a former article, he emphasizes 
the change that has been gradually coming over the re- 
ligious attitude of the world because of the growing importance 
laid upon cenduct as compared with dogma. In this country we 
are long past the stage of regarding it as any part of the 
state’s duty to enforce a particular religious dogma; and more 
and more the professors of the different creeds themselves are 
beginning tacitly to acknowledge that the prime worth of a 
creed is to be gaged by the standard of conduct it exacts among 
its followers toward their fellows. The creed which each man 
in his heart believes to be essential to his own salvation is for 
him alone to determine; but we have a right to pass judgment 

upon his actions toward those about him. 
Tried by this standard, the religious teachers of the com- 
munity stand most honorably high. It is probable that no 
~ other class of our citizens do anything like the amount of 
disinterested labor for their fellow-men. To those who are 
_ associated with them at close quarters this statement will seem 
so obviously a truism as to rank among the platitudes. But 
there is a far from inconsiderable body of public opinion which, 
"to judge by the speeches, writings, and jests in which it de- 
lights, has no conception of this state of things. If such people 
would but take the trouble to follow out the actual life of 
a hard-worked clergyman or priest, I think they would become 
a little ashamed of the tone of flippancy they are so prone to 

adopt when speaking about them. 
*The Century, October, 1900. 
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In the country districts the minister of the gospel is normally 
the associate and leader of his congregation and in close per- 
sonal touch with them. He shares in and partially directs their 
intellectual and moral life, and is responsive to their spiritual 
needs. If they are prosperous, he is prosperous. If the com- 
munity be poor and hard-working, he shares the poverty and 
works as hard as any one. As fine a figure as I can call to 
mind is that of one such country clergyman in a poor farming 
community not far from the capital of the State of New York 
—a vigorous old man, who works on his farm six days in the 
week, and on the seventh preaches what he himself has been 
practising. The farm work does not occupy all of the week- 
days, for there is not a spiritual need of his parishioners that 
he neglects. He visits them, looks after them if they are sick, 
baptizes the children, comforts those in sorrow, and is ready 
with shrewd advice for those who need aid; in short, shows 
himself from week’s end to week’s end a thoroughly sincere, 
earnest, hard-working old Christian. This is perhaps the 
healthiest type. It is in keeping with the surroundings, for in 
the country districts the quality of self-help is very highly de- 
veloped, and there is little use for the great organized charities. 
Neighbors know one another. The poorest and the richest are 
more or less in touch, and charitable feelings find a natural 
and simple expression in the homely methods of performing 
charitable duties. This does not mean that there is not room 
for an immense amount of work in country communities and 
in villages and small towns. Every now and then, in traveling 
over the State, one comes upon a public library, a Young Men’s 
Christian Association building, or some similar structure which 
has been put up by a man born in the place, who has made his 
money elsewhere, and feels he would like to have some memo- 
rial in his old home. Such a gift is of far-reaching benefit. 
Almost better is what is done in the way of circulating libra- 
ries and the like by the united action of those men and women 
who appreciate clearly the intellectual needs of the people who 
live far from the great centers of our rather feverish modern 
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civilization; for in country life it is necessary to guard, not 
against mental fever, but against lack of mental stimulus and 
interests. 

In cities the conditions are very different, both as regards 
the needs and as regards the way it is possible to meet these 
needs. There is much less feeling of essential community of 
interest, and poverty of the body is lamentably visible among 
great masses. There are districts populated to the point of 
congestion, where hardly any one is above the level of poverty, 
though this poverty does not by any means always imply misery. 
Where it does mean misery it must be met by organization, 
and, above all, by the disinterested, endless labor of those who, 
by choice, and to do good, live in the midst of it, temporarily 
or permanently. Very many men and women spend part of 
their lives or do part of their life-work under such circum- 
stances, and conspicuous among them are clergymen and 
priests. 

Only those who have seen something of such work at close 
quarters realize how much of it goes on quietly and without 
the slightest outside show, and how much it represents to 
many lives that else would be passed in gray squalor. It is 
not necessary to give the names of the living, or I could enu- 
merate among my personal acquaintance fifty clergymen and 
priests, men of every church, of every degree of wealth, each 
~ of whom cheerfully and quietly, year in and year out, does 
his share, and more than his share, of the unending work which 
he feels is imposed upon him alike by Christianity and by that 
form of applied Christianity which we call good citizenship. 
Far more than that number of women, in and out of religious 
** bodies, who do to the full as much work, could be mentioned. 
Of course, for every one thus mentioned there would be a 
hundred, or many hundreds, unmentioned. Perhaps there is 
no harm in alluding to one man who is dead. Very early in 
my career as a police commissioner of the city of New York I 
was brought in contact with Father Casserly of the Paulist 
Fathers. After he had made up his mind that I was really 
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trying to get things decent in the department, and to see that 
law and order prevailed, and that crime and vice were warred 
against in practical fashion, he became very intimate with me, 
helping me in every way, and unconsciously giving me an 
insight into his own work and his own character. Continually, 
in one way and another, I came across what Father Casserly 
was doing, always in the way of showing the intense human 
sympathy and interest he was taking in the lives about him. 
If one of the boys of a family was wild, it was Father Casserly 
who planned methods of steadying him. If, on the other hand, 
a steady boy met with some misfortune,—lost his place, or 
something of the kind,—it was Father Casserly who went 
and stated the facts to the employer. The Paulist Fathers 
had always been among the most efficient foes of the abuses 
of the liquor traffic. They never hesitated to interfere with 
saloons, dance-houses, and the like. One secret of their in- 
fluence with our Police Board was that, as they continually 
went about among their people and knew them all, and as they 
were entirely disinterested, they could be trusted to tell who 
did right and who did wrong among the instruments of the 
law. One of the perplexing matters in dealing with policemen 
is that, as they are always in hostile contact with criminals and 
would-be criminals, who are sure to lie about them, it is 
next to impossible to tell when accusations against them are 
false and when they are true; for the good man who does 
his duty is certain to have scoundrelly foes, and the bad man 
who blackmails these same scoundrels usually has nothing but 
the same evidence against them. But Father Casserly and the 
rest of his order knew the policemen personally, and we found 
we could trust them implicitly to tell exactly who was good 
and who was not. Whether the man were Protestant, Catholic, 
or Jew, if he was a faithful public servant they would so re- 
port him; and if he was unfaithful he would be reported as 
such wholly without regard to his creed. We had this expe- 
rience with an honorably large number of priests and clergy- 
men. Once in the same batch of promotions from sergeant 
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to captain there was a Protestant to whom our attention had 
been drawn by the earnest praise of Fathers Casserly and 
Doyle, and a Catholic who had first been brought to our notice 
by the advocacy of Bishop Potter. 

There were other ways in which clergymen helped our Police 
Board. We wanted at one time to get plenty of strong, honest 
young men for the police force, and did not want to draw 
them from among the ordinary types of ward heeler. Two 
fertile recruiting-grounds proved to be, one a Catholic church 
and the other a Methodist church. The rector of the former, 
Dr. Wall, had a temperance lyceum for the young men of his 
parish ; the pastor of the latter had a congregation made out of 
a bit of old native America suddenly overlapped by the growth 
of the city, and his wheelwrights, ship-carpenters, baymen, and 
coasting-sailors gave us the same good type of officer that we 
got from among the mechanics, motormen, and blacksmiths 
who came from Dr. Wall’s lyceum. Among our other close 
friends was another Methodist preacher, who had once been 
a reporter, but who had felt stirred by an irresistible impulse 
to leave his profession and devote his life to the East Side, 
where he ministered to the wants of those who would not go 
to the fashionable churches, and for whom no other church 
was especially prepared. In connection with his work, one 
of the things that was especially pleasing was the way in which 


_ he had gone in not only with the rest of the Protestant clergy 


+” 


and the non-sectarian philanthropic workers of the district, but 
with the Catholic clergy, joining hands in the fight against the 
seething evils of the slum. One of his Catholic allies, by the 
way, a certain Brother A , was doing an immense amount 
for the Italian children of the parish. He had a large parochial 
school, originally attended by the children of Irish parents. 
Gradually the Irish had moved uptown, and had been sup- 
planted by the Italians. It was his life-work to lift these little 
Italians over the first painful steps on the road toward Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Again, let me call to mind an institution, not in New York, 
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but in Albany, where the sisters of a religious organization 
devote their entire lives to helping girls who either have slipped, 
and would go down to be trampled underfoot in the blackest 
mire if they were not helped, or who, by force of their sur- 
roundings, would surely slip if the hand were not held out 
to them in time. It is the kind of work the doing of which 
is of infinite importance both from the standpoint of the state 
and from the standpoint of the individual; yet it is a work 
which, to be successful, must emphatically be a labor of love. 
Most men and women, even among those who appreciate the 
need of the work and who are not wholly insensible to the 
demands made upon them by the spirit of brotherly love for 
mankind, lack either the time, the opportunity, or the moral 
and mental qualities to succeed in such work; and to very 
many the sheer distaste of it would prevent their doing it well. 
There is nothing attractive in it save for those who are entirely 
earnest and disinterested. There is no reputation, there is not 
even any notoriety, to be gained from it. Surely people who 
realize that such work ought to be done, and who realize also 
how exceedingly distasteful it would be for them to do it, 
ought to feel a sense of the most profound gratitude to those » 
who with whole-hearted sincerity have undertaken it, and 
should support them in every way. This particular institution 
is under the management of a creed not my own, but few 
things gave me greater pleasure than to sign a bill increasing 
its power and usefulness. Compared with the vital necessity 
of reclaiming these poor hunted creatures to paths of woman- 
liness and wholesome living, it is of infinitesimal importance 
along the lines of which creed these paths lead. 

Undoubtedly the best type of philanthropic work is that 
which helps men and women who are willing and able to help 
themselves ; for fundamentally this aid is simply what each of 
us should be all the time both giving and receiving. Every 
man and woman in the land ought to prize above almost every 
other quality the capacity for self-help; and yet every man 
and woman in the land will at some time or other be sorely 
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in need of the help of others, and at some time or other will 
find that he or she can in turn give help even to the strongest. 
The quality of self-help is so splendid a quality that nothing 
can compensate for its loss; yet, like every virtue, it can be 
twisted into a fault, and it becomes a fault if carried to the 
point of cold-hearted arrogance, of inability to understand 
that now and then the strongest may be in need of aid, and 
that for this reason alone, if for no other, the strong should 
always be glad of the chance in turn to aid the weak. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associations and the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, which have now spread over 
all the country, are invaluable because they can reach every 
one. I am certainly a beneficiary myself, having not infre- 
quently used them as clubs or reading-rooms when I was in 
some city in which I had but little or no personal acquaintance. 

In part they develop the good qualities of those who join 
them; in part they do what is even more valuable, that is, 
simply give opportunity for the men or women to develop the 
qualities themselves. In most cases they provide reading- 
rooms and gymnasiums, and therefore furnish a means for a 
man or woman to pass his or her leisure hours in profit or 
amusement as seems best. The average individual will not 
spend the hours in which he is not working in doing some- 
thing that is unpleasant, and absolutely the only way perma- 
-nently to draw average men or women from occupations and 
amusements that are unhealthy for soul or body is to furnish 
an alternative which they will accept. To forbid all amuse- 
ments, or to treat innocent and vicious amusements as on the 
same plane, simply insures recruits for the vicious amusements. 
The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations 
would have demonstrated their value a hundredfold over if 
they had done nothing more than furnish reading-rooms, gym- 
nasiums, and places where, especially after nightfall, those 
without homes, or without attractive homes, could go without 
receiving injury. They furnish meeting-grounds for many 
young men who otherwise would be driven, perhaps to the 
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saloon, or if not, then to some cigar-store or other lounging- 
place, where at the best the conversation would not be elevating, 
and at the worst companionships might be formed which would 
lead to future disaster. In addition to this the associations 
give every opportunity for self-improvement to those who care 
to take advantage of the opportunity, and an astonishing num- 
ber do take advantage of it. 

Mention was made above of some of the sources from 
which at times we drew policemen while engaged in manag- 
ing the New York Police Department. Several came from 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. One of them whom we 
got from the Bowery Branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association I remember particularly. I had gone around there 
one night, and the secretary mentioned to me that they had 
a young man who had just rescued a woman from a burning 
building, showing great strength, coolness, and courage. The 
story interested me, and I asked him to send for the young fel- 
low. When he turned up he proved to be a Jew, Otto R 4 
who, when very young, had come over with his people from 
Russia at the time of one of the waves of persecution in that 
country. He was evidently physically of the right type, and 
as he had been studying in the association classes for some 
time he was also mentally fit, while his feat at the fire showed 
he had good moral qualities. We were going to hold the exami- 
nations in a few days, and I told him to try them. Sure 
enough, he passed and was appointed. He made one of the 
best policemen we put on. As a result of his appointment, 
which meant tripling the salary he had been earning, and mak- 
ing an immense bound in social standing, he was able to keep 
his mother and old grandmother in comfort, and see to the 


starting of his small brothers and sisters in life; for he was ~ 


already a good son and brother, so that it was not surprising 
that he made a good policeman. 

I have not dwelt on the work of the State charitable in- 
stitutions, or of those who are paid to do charitable work as 
officers and otherwise. But it is bare justice to point out 
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that the great majority of those thus paid have gone into the 
work, not for the sake of the money, but for the sake of the 
work itself, though, being dependent upon their own exertions 
for a livelihood, they are obliged to receive some recompense 
for their services. 

Thre is one class of public servants, however, not employed 
directly as philanthropic agents, whose work, nevertheless, is 
as truly philanthropic in character as that of any man or 
woman existing. I allude to the public-school teachers whose 
schools lie in the poorer quarters of the city. In dealing with 
any body of men and women general statements must be 
made cautiously, and it must always be understood that there 
are numerous exceptions. Speaking generally, however, the 
women teachers—I mention these because they are more nu- 
merous than the men—who carry on their work in the poorer 
districts of the great cities form as high-principled and useful 
a body of citizens as is to be found in the entire community, 
and render an amount of service which can hardly be paralleled 
by that of any other equal number of men or women. Most 
women who lead lives actively devoted to intelligent work for 
others grow to have a certain look of serene and high purpose 
which stamps them at once. This look is generally seen, for 
instance, among the higher types of women doctors, trained 


nurses, and of those who-devote their lives to work among the 


~ poor; and it is precisely this look which one so often sees on 


the faces of those public-school teachers who have grown to 


- regard the welfare of their pupils as the vital interest of their 


own lives. It is not merely the regular day-work the school- 


_ teachers do, but the amount of attention they pay outside their 
regular classes; the influence they have in shaping the lives 


of the boys, and perhaps even more of the girls, brought in 
contact with them; the care they take of the younger, and the 
way they unconsciously hold up ideals to the elder boys and 
_ girls, to whom they often represent the most tangible embodi- 
ment of what is best in American life. They are a great force 
for producing good citizenship. Above all things, they repre- 
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sent the most potent power in Americanizing as well as in 
humanizing the children of the newcomers of every grade who 
arrive here from Europe. Where the immigrant parents are 
able to make their way in the world, their children have no 
more difficulty than the children of the native-born in becoming 
part of American life, in sharing all its privileges and in doing 
all its duties. But the children of the very poor of foreign 
birth would be handicapped almost as much as their parents, 
were it not for the public schools and the start thus given them. 
Loyalty to the flag is taught by precept and practice in all 
these public schools, and loyalty to the principles of good citi- 
zenship is also taught in no merely perfunctory manner. 

Here I hardly touch upon the “‘little red school-house” out 
in the country districts, simply because in the country districts 
all of our children go to the same schools, and thereby get an 
inestimable knowledge of the solidarity of our American life. 
I have touched on this in a former article, and I can here 
only say that.it would be impossible to overestimate the good 
done by the association this engenders, and the excellent edu- 
cational work of the teachers. We always feel that we have 
given our children no small advantage by the mere fact of 
allowing them to go to these little district schools, where they 
all have the same treatment and are all tried by the same 
standard. But with us in the country the district school is 
only philanthropic in that excellent sense in which all joint 
effort for the common good is philanthropic. 

A very wholesome effect has been produced in great cities 
by the university settlements, college settlements, and similar 
efforts to do practical good by bringing closer together the 
more and the less fortunate in life. It is no easy task to make 
movements of this kind succeed. If managed in a spirit of 
patronizing condescension, or with ignorance of the desires, 
needs, and passions of those round about, little good indeed 
will come from them. The fact that, instead of little, much 
good does in reality result, is due to the entirely practical 
methods and the spirit of comradeship shown by those fore- 
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most in these organizations. One particularly good feature 
has been their tendency to get into politics. Of course this has 
its drawbacks, but they are outweighed by the advantages. 
Clean politics is simply one form of applied good citizenship. 
No man can be a really good citizen unless he takes a lively in- 
terest in politics from a high standpoint. Moreover, the minute 
that a move is made in politics, the people who are helped and 
those who would help them grow to have a common interest 
which is genuine and absorbing instead of being in any degree 
artificial, and this will bring them together as nothing else 
would. Part of the good that results from such community 
of feeling is precisely like the good that results from the com- 
munity of feeling about a club, foot-ball team, or base-ball 
nine. This in itself has a good side; but there is an even 
better side, due to the fact that disinterested motives are ap- 
pealed to, and that men are made to feel that they are working 
for others, for the community as a whole as well as for them- 
selves. 

There remain the host of philanthropic workers who can- 
not be classed in any of the above-mentioned classes. They do 
most good when they are in touch with some organization, 
although, in addition, the strongest will keep some of their 
leisure time for work on individual lines to meet the cases 
where no organized relief will accomplish anything. Philan- 

~ thropy has undoubtedly been a good deal discredited both by 
the exceedingly noxious individuals who go into it with osten- 
tation to make a reputation, and by the only less noxious per- 
sons who are foolish and indiscriminate givers. Anything that 
encourages pauperism, anything that relaxes the manly fiber 
» and lowers self-respect, is an unmixed evil. The soup-kitchen 
style of philanthropy is as thoroughly demoralizing as most 
forms of vice or oppression, and it is of course particularly 
revolting when some corporation or private individual under- 
takes it, not even in a spirit of foolish charity, but for purposes 
of self-advertisement. In a time of sudden and wide-spread 
disaster, caused by a flood, a blizzard, an earthquake, or an 
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epidemic, there may be ample reason for the extension of 
charity on the largest scale to every one who needs it. But 
these conditions are wholly exceptional, and the methods of 
relief employed to meet them must also be treated as wholly 
exceptional. In charity the one thing always to be remembered 
is that, while any man may slip and should at once be helped 
to rise to his feet, yet no man‘can be carried with advantage 
either to him or to the community.. The greatest possible 
good can be done by the extension of a helping hand: at the 
right moment, but the attempt to carry any one permanently 
can end in nothing but harm. The really hard-working philan- 
thropists, who spend their lives in doing good to their neigh- 
bors, do not, as a rule, belong to the “mushy” class, and thor- 
oughly realize the unwisdom of foolish and indiscriminate giv- 
ing, or of wild and crude plans of social reformations. The 
young enthusiast who is for the first time brought into con- 
tact with the terrible suffering and stunting degradation which 
are so evident in many parts of our great cities is apt to become 
so appalled as to lose his head. If there is a twist in his moral 
or mental make-up, he will never regain his poise; but if he is 
sound and healthy he will soon realize that things being bad 
affords no justification for making them infinitely worse, and 
that the only safe rule is for each man to strive to do his duty 
in a spirit of sanity and wholesome common sense. No one 
of us can make the world move on very far, but it moves 
at all only when each one of a very large number does his duty. 


VI 
CHARACTER AND SUCCESS? 


YEAR or two ago I was speaking to a famous Yale 
professor, one of the most noted scholars in the country, 
and one who is even more than a scholar, because he 

is in every sense of the word aman. We had been discussing 
the Yale-Harvard foot-ball teams, and he remarked of a cer- 
tain player: “I told them not to take him, for he was slack in 
his studies, and my experience is that, as a rule, the man who 
is slack in his studies will be slack in his foot-ball work; it is 
character that counts in both.” 

Bodily vigor is good, and vigor of intellect is even better, 
pitt far above both is character. It is true, of course, that a 
genius may, on certain lines, do more than a brave and manly 
fellow who is not a genius; and so, in sports, vast physical 
strength may overcome weakness, even though the puny body 
may have in it the heart of a lion. But, in the long run, in 
the great battle of life, no brilliancy of intellect, no perfection 


of bodily development, will count when weighed in the balance 


against that assemblage of virtues, active and passive, of moral 
qualities, which we group together under the name of char- 
acter ; and if between any two contestants, even in college sport 
or in college work, the difference in character on the right 
side is as great as the difference of intellect or strength the 
other way, it is the character side that will win. 

Of course this does not mean that either intellect or bodily 
vigor can safely be neglected. On the contrary, it means that 
both should be developed, and that not the least of the bene- 
fits of developing both comes from the indirect effect which 
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this development itself has upon the character. In very rude 
and ignorant communities all schooling is more or less looked 
down upon; but there are now very few places indeed in the 
United States where elementary schooling is not considered 
a necessity. There are any number of men, however, priding 
themselves upon being “hard-headed” and “practical,” who 
sneer at book-learning and at every form of higher education, 
under the impression that the additional mental culture is at 
best useless, and is ordinarily harmful in practical life. Not 
long ago two of the wealthiest men in the United States pub- 
licly committed themselves to the proposition that to go to 
college was a positive disadvantage for a young man who 
strove for success. Now, of course, the very most success- 
ful men we have ever had, men like Lincoln, had no chance 
to go to college, but did have such indomitable tenacity and 
such keen appreciation of the value of wisdom that they set 
to work and learned for themselves far more than they could 
have been taught in any academy. On the other hand, boys 
of weak fiber, who go to high school or college instead of 
going to work after getting through the primary schools, may 
be seriously damaged instead of benefited. But, as a rule, if 
the boy has in him the right stuff, it is a great advantage to 
him should his circumstances be so fortunate as to enable him 
to get the years of additional mental training. The trouble 
with the two rich men whose views are above quoted was that, 
owing largely perhaps to their own defects in early training, 
they did not know what success really was. Their speeches 
merely betrayed their own limitations, and did not furnish any 
argument against education. Success must always include, as 
its first element, earning a competence for the support of the 
man himself, and for the bringing up of those dependent upon 
him. In the vast majority of cases it ought to include finan- 
cially rather more than this. But the acquisition of wealth is 
not in the least the only test of success. After a certain amount 
of wealth has been accumulated, the accumulation of more is 
of very little consequence indeed from the standpoint of suc- 
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cess, as success should be understood both by the community 
and the individual. Wealthy men who use their wealth aright 
are a great power for good in the community, and help to up- 
build that material national prosperity which must underlie 
national greatness; but if this were the only kind of success, 
the nation would be indeed poorly off. Successful statesmen, 
soldiers, sailors, explorers, historians, poets, and scientific men 
are also essential to national greatness, and, in fact, very much 
more essential than any mere successful business man can pos- 
sibly be. The average man, into whom the average boy de- 
velops, is, of course, not going to be a marvel in any line, 
but, if he only chooses to try, he can be very good in any 
line, and the chances of his doing good work are immensely 
increased if he has trained his mind. Of course, if as a result 
of his high-school, academy, or college experience, he gets to 
thinking that the only kind of learning is that to be found in 
books, he will do very little; but if he keeps his mental balance, 
—that is, if he shows character,—he will understand both what 
learning can do and what it cannot, and he will be all the better 
the more he can get. 

A good deal the same thing is true of bodily development. 
Exactly as one kind of man sneers at college work because he 
does not think it bears any immediate fruit in money-getting, 
so another type of man sneers at college sports because he does 
not see their immediate effect for good in practical life. Of 
course, if they are carried to an excessive degree, they are 
altogether bad. It is a good thing for a boy to have captained 
his school or college eleven, but it is a very bad thing if, twenty 
years afterward, all that can be said of him is that he has con- 
tinued to take an interest in foot-ball, base-ball, or boxing, and 
has with him the memory that he was once captain. A very 
acute observer has pointed out that, not impossibly, excessive 
devotion to sports and games has proved a serious detriment 
in the British army, by leading the officers and even the men 
to neglect the hard, practical work of their profession for the 
sake of racing, foot-ball, base-ball, polo, and tennis—until 
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they received a very rude awakening at the hands of the 
Boers. Of course this means merely that any healthy pursuit 
can be abused. The student in a college who “crams” in order 
to stand at the head of his class, and neglects his health and 
stunts his development by working for high marks, may do 
himself much damage; but all that he proves is that the abuse 
of study is wrong. The fact remains that the study itself is 
essential. So it is with vigorous pastimes. If rowing or foot- 
ball or base-ball is treated as the end of life by any considerable 
section of a community, then that community shows itself to 
be in an unhealthy condition. If treated as it should be,— 
that is, as good, healthy play,—it is of great benefit, not only 
to the body, but in its effect upon character. To study hard 
implies character in the student, and to work hard at a sport 
which entails severe physical exertion and steady training also 
implies character. 

All kinds of qualities go to make up character, for, em- 
phatically, the term should include the positive no less than 
the negative virtues. If we say of a boy or a man, “He is of 
good character,” we mean that he does not do a great many 
things that are wrong, and we also mean that he does do a 
great many things which imply much effort of will and readi- 
ness to face what is disagreeable. He must not steal, he must 
not be intemperate, he must not be vicious in any way; he must 
not be mean or brutal; he must not bully the weak. In fact, 
he must refrain from whatever is evil. But besides refraining 
from evil, he must do good. He must be brave and energetic; 
he must be resolute and persevering. The Bible always incul- 
cates the need of the positive no less than the negative virtues, 
although certain people who profess to teach Christianity are 
apt to dwell wholly on the negative. We are bidden not merely 
to be harmless as doves, but also as wise as serpents. It is 
very much easier to carry out the former part of the order 
than the latter; while, on the other hand, it is of much more 
importance for the good of mankind that our goodness should 
be accompanied by wisdom than that we should merely be 
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harmless. If with the serpent wisdom we unite the serpent 
guile, terrible will be the damage we do; and if, with the best 
of intentions, we can only manage to deserve the epithet of 
“harmless,” it is hardly worth while to have lived in the world 
at all. 

Perhaps there is no more important component of character 
than steadfast resolution. The boy who is going to make a 
great man, or is going to count in any way in after life, must 
make up his mind not merely to overcome a thousand obstacles, 
but to win in spite of a thousand repulses or defeats. He may 
be able to wrest success along the lines on which he originally 
started. He may have to try something entirely new. On the 
one hand, he must not be volatile and irresolute, and, on the 
other hand, he must not fear to try a new line because he has 
failed in another. Grant did well as a boy and well as a 
young man; then came a period of trouble and failure, and 
then the Civil War and his opportunity; and he grasped it, 
and rose until his name is among the greatest in our history. 
Young Lincoln, struggling against incalculable odds, worked 
his way up, trying one thing and another until he, too, struck 
out boldly into the turbulent torrent of our national life, at 
a time when only the boldest and wisest could so carry them- 
selves as to win success and honor; and from the struggle he 
won both death and honor, and stands forevermore among the 
greatest of mankind. 

Character is shown in peace no less than in war. As the 
greatest fertility of invention, the greatest perfection of arma- 
ment, will not make soldiers out of cowards, so no mental 
training and no bodily vigor will make a nation great if it 
lacks the fundamental principles of honesty and moral clean- 
liness. After the death of Alexander the Great nearly all 
of the then civilized world was divided among the Greek mon- 
archies ruled by his companions and their successors. This 
Greek world was very brilliant and very wealthy. It contained 
haughty military empires, and huge trading cities, under repub- 
lican government, which attained the highest pitch of commer- 
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cial and industrial prosperity. Art flourished to an extraordi- 
nary degree; science advanced as never before. There were 
academies for men of letters; there were many orators, many 
philosophers. Merchants and business men throve apace, and 
for a long period the Greek soldiers kept the superiority and 
renown they had won under the mighty conqueror of the East. 
But the heart of the people was incurably false, incurably treach- 
erous and debased. Almost every statesman had his price, 
almost every soldier was a mercenary who, for a sufficient in- 
ducement, would betray any cause. Moral corruption ate into 
the whole social and domestic fabric, until, a little more than 
a century after the death of Alexander, the empire which he 
had left had become a mere glittering shell, which went down 
like a house of cards on impact with the Romans; for the 
Romans, with all their faults, were then a thoroughly manly 
race—a race of strong, virile character. 

Alike for the nation and the individual, the one indispensable 
requisite is character—character that does and dares as well 
as endures, character that is active in the performance of vir- 
tue no less than firm in the refusal to do aught that is vicious 
or degraded. 


VII 


THE EIGHTH AND NINTH COMMANDMENTS IN 
POETTICS* 


HE two commandments which are specially applicable 
in public life are the eighth and the ninth. Not only 
every politician, high or low, but every citizen interested 

in politics, and especially every man who, in a newspaper or 
on the stump, advocates or condemns any public policy or any 
public man, should remember always that the two cardinal 
points in his doctrine ought to be, “Thou shalt not steal,’ and 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.”’” He 
should also, of course, remember that the multitude of men 
who break the moral law expressed in these two command- 
ments are not to be justified because they keep out of the 
clutches of the human law. Robbery and theft, perjury and 
subornation of perjury, are crimes punishable by the courts; 
but many a man who technically never commits any one of 
these crimes is yet morally quite as guilty as is his less adroit 
but not more wicked, and possibly infinitely less dangerous, 
brother who gets into the penitentiary. 

As regards the eighth commandment, while the remark of 
one of the founders of our government, that the whole art of 
politics consists in being honest, is an overstatement, it re- 
mains true that absolute honesty is what Cromwell would have 
called a “fundamental” of healthy political life. We can afford 
to differ on the currency, the tariff, and foreign policy; but 
we cannot afford to differ on the question of honesty if we 
expect our republic permanently to endure. No community 
is healthy where it is ever necessary to distinguish one poli- 
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tician among his fellows because “he is honest.” Honesty is 
not so much a credit as an absolute prerequisite to efficient — 
service to the public. Unless a man is honest we have no right 
to keep him in public life, it matters not how brilliant his 
capacity, it hardly matters how great his power of doing good 
service on certain lines may be. Probably very few men will 
disagree with this statement in the abstract, yet in the concrete 
there is much wavering about it. The number of public ser- 
vants who actually take bribes is not very numerous outside 
of certain well-known centers of festering corruption. But 
the temptation to be dishonest often comes in insidious ways. 
There are not a few public men who, though they would repel 
with indignation an offer of a bribe, will give certain corpora- 
tions special legislative and executive privileges because they 
have contributed heavily to campaign funds; will permit loose 
and extravagant work because a contractor has political in- 
fluence; or, at any rate, will permit a public servant to take 
public money without rendering an adequate return, by con- 
niving at inefficient service on the part of men who are pro- 
tected by prominent party leaders. Various degrees of moral 
guilt are involved in the multitudinous actions of this kind; 
but, after all, directly or indirectly, every such case comes dan- 
gerously near the border-line of the commandment which, in 
forbidding theft, certainly by implication forbids the con- 
nivance at theft, or the failure to punish it. One of the fa- 
vorite schemes of reformers is to devise some method by which 
big corporations can be prevented from making heavy sub- 
scriptions to campaign funds, and thereby acquiring improper 
influence. But the best way to prevent them from making con- 
tributions for improper purposes is simply to elect as public 
servants, not professional denouncers of corporations,—for 
such men are in practice usually their most servile tools,—but 
men who say, and mean, that they will neither be for nor 
against corporations; that, on the one hand, they will not be 
frightened from doing them justice by popular clamor, or, 
on the other hand, led by any interest whatsoever into doing 
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them more than justice. At the Anti-Trust Conference last 
summer Mr. Bryan commented, with a sneer, on the fact that 
“of course’ New York would not pass a law prohibiting con- 
tributions by corporations. He was right in thinking that 
New York, while it retains rational civic habits, will not pass 
ridiculous legislation which cannot be made effective, and which 
is merely intended to deceive during the campaign the voters 
least capable of thought. But there will not be the slightest 
need for such legislation if only the public spirit is sufficiently 
healthy, sufficiently removed alike from corruption and from 
demagogy, to see that each corporation receives its exact rights 
and nothing more; and this is exactly what is now being done 
in New York by men whom dishonest corporations dread a 
hundred times more than they dread the demagogic agitators 
who are a terror merely to honest corporations. 

It is, of course, not enough that a public official should be 
honest. No amount of honesty will avail if he is not also 
brave and wise. The weakling and the coward cannot be saved 
by honesty alone; but without honesty the brave and able man 
is merely a civic wild beast who should be hunted down by 
every lover of righteousness. No man who is corrupt, no 
man who condones corruption in others, can possibly do his 
duty by the community. When this truth is accepted as axio- 
matic in our politics, then, and not till then, shall we see such 


~ a moral uplifting of the people as will render, for instance, 


Tammany rule in New York, as Tammany rule now is, no 
more possible than it would be possible to revive the robber 
baronage of the middle ages. 

Great is the danger to our country from the failure among 


‘our public men to live up to the eighth commandment, from 


the callousness in the public which permits such shortcomings. 
Yet it is not exaggeration to say that the danger is quite as 
great from those who year in and year out violate the ninth 
commandment by bearing false witness against the honest 
man, and who thereby degrade him and elevate the dishonest 
man until they are both on the same level. The public is 
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quite as much harmed in the one case as in the other, by the 
one set of wrong-doers as by the other. “Liar” is just as 
ugly a word as “thief,” because it implies the presence of just 
as ugly a sin in one case as in the other. If a man lies under 
oath or procures the lie of another under oath, if he perjures 
himself or suborns perjury, he is guilty under the statute law. 
Under the higher law, under the great law of morality and 
righteousness, he is precisely as guilty if, instead of lying in 
a court, he lies in a newspaper or on the stump; and in all 
probability the evil effects of his conduct are infinitely more 
widespread and more pernicious. The difference between 
perjury and mendacity is not in the least one of morals or 
ethics. It is simply one of legal forms. 

The same man may break both commandments, or one 
group of men may be tempted to break one and another group 
of men the other. In our civic life the worst offenders against 
the law of honesty owe no small part of their immunity to those 
who sin against the law by bearing false witness against their 
honest neighbors. The sin is, of course, peculiarly revolting 
when coupled with hypocrisy, when it is committed in the name 
of morality. Few politicians do as much harm as the news- 
paper editor, the clergyman, or the lay reformer who, day in 
and day out, by virulent and untruthful invective aimed at 
the upholders of honesty, weakens them for the benefit of the 
frankly vicious. We need fearless criticism of dishonest men, 
and of honest men on any point where they go wrong; but 
even more do we need criticism which shall be truthful both 
in what it says and in what it leaves unsaid—truthful in words 
and truthful in the impression it designs to leave upon the 
readers’ or hearers’ minds. 

We need absolute honesty in public life; and we shall not 
get it until we remember that truth-telling must go hand in 
hand with it, and that it is quite as important not to tell an 
untruth about a decent man ag it is to tell the truth about 
one who is not decent. 
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VIII 
THE BEST AND THE GOOD? 


MONG the people to whom we are all under a very 
real debt of obligation for the help they give to those 
seeking for good government at Albany is Bishop 

Doane. All of us who at the State capital have been painfully 
striving to wrest, often from adverse conditions, the best re- 
sults obtainable, are strengthened and heartened in every way 
by the active interest bs bishop takes in every good cause, 
the keen intelligence with which he sees “the instant need of 
things,” and the sane and wholesome spirit, as remote from 
fanaticism as from cynicism, in which he approaches all public 
questions. 

Quite unconsciously the bishop the other day gave an admir- 
able summing up of his own attitude in quoting an extract 
from the “Life” of Archbishop Benson. In a letter which the 
archbishop wrote to his chancellor in regard to a bill regulating 
patronage in the Church of England, occurs the following 


passage : 


“The bill does not, of course, represent my ideal, but it is 
a careful collection of points which could be claimed, which it 
would be indecent to refuse, and which would make a con- 
siderable difference about our powers of dealing rightly with 
cases. Gain that platform, and it would be a footing for more 
ideal measures. I do not want the best to be any more the 
deadly enemy of the good. We climb through degress of 
comparison.” 

This is really a description as excellent as it is epigrammatic 
of the attitude which must be maintained by every public man, 
1 Churchman, March 17, 1900. 
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by every leader and guide of public thought, who hopes to 
accomplish work of real worth to the community. It is a 
melancholy fact that many of the worst laws put upon the 
statute-books have been put there with the best of intentions by 
thoroughly well-meaning people. Mere desire to do right can 
no more by itself make a good statesman than it can make a 
good general. Of course it is entirely unnecessary to say that 
nothing atones for the lack of this desire to do right. Exactly 
as the brilliant military ability of an Arnold merely makes. his 
treason the more abhorrent, so our statesmanship cannot be put 
upon the proper plane of purity and ability until the condem- 
nation visited upon a traitor like Arnold is visited with no less 
severity upon the statesman who betrays the people by corrup- 
tion. The one is as great an offense as the other. Military 
power is at an end when the honor of the soldier can no longer 
be trusted; and, in the right sense of the word, civic greatness 
is at an end when civic righteousness is no longer its founda- 
tion. 

But, of course, every one knows that a soldier must be more 
than merely honorable before he is fit to do credit to the coun- 
try; and just the same thing is true of a statesman. He must 
have high ideals, and the leader of public opinion in the pulpit, 
in the press, on the platform, or on the stump must preach high 
ideals. But the possession or preaching of these high ideals 
may not only be useless, but a source of positive harm, if un- 
accompanied by practical good sense, if they do not lead to 
the effort to get the best possible when the perfect best is not 
attainable—and in this life the perfect best rarely is attainable. 
Every leader of a great reform has to contend, on the one hand, 
with the open, avowed enemies of the reform, and, on the other 
hand, with its extreme advocates, who wish the impossible, 
and who join hands with their extreme opponents to defeat the 
rational friends of the reform. Of course the typical instance 
of this kind of conduct was afforded by Wendell Phillips when . 
in 1864 he added his weight, slight though it was, to the 
copper-head opposition to the reélection of Abraham Lincoln. 
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The alliance between Blifil and Black George is world-old. 
Blifil always acts in the name of morality. Often, of course, 
he is not moral at all. It is a great mistake to think that the 
extremist is a better man than the moderate. Uusually the 


difference is not that he is morally stronger, but that he is 


intellectually weaker. He is not more virtuous. He is simply 
more foolish. This is notably true in our American life of 
many of those who are most pessimistic in denouncing the con- 
dition of our politics. Certainly there is infinite room for im- 
provement, infinite need of fearless and trenchant criticism ; but 
the improvement can only come through intelligent and 
straightforward effort. It is set back by those extremists who 
by their action always invite reaction, and, above all, by those 
worst enemies of our public honesty who by their incessant 
attacks upon good men give the utmost possible assistance to 
the bad. 

Offenders of this type need but a short shrift. Though ex- 
tremists after a fashion, they are morally worse instead of 
better than the moderates. There remains, however, a con- 
siderable group of men who are really striving for the best, 
and who mistakenly, though in good faith, permit the best to 
be the enemy of the good. Under very rare conditions their 
attitude may be right, and because it is thus right once in a 
hundred times they are apt to be blind to the harm they do 
the other ninety-nine times. These men need, above all, to 
realize that healthy growth cannot normally come through 
revolution. A revolution is sometimes necessary, but if revolu- 
tions become habitual the country in which they take place is 
going down-hill. Hysteria in any form is incompatible with 
sane and healthy endeavor. We must never compromise in a 
way that means retrogression. But in moving forward we 
must realize that normally the condition of sure progress is 
that it shall not be so fast as to insure a revolt and a stoppage 
of the upward course. In this country especially, where what 
we have now to contend with is not so much any one concrete 
evil as a general lowering of the standards, we must remember 
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that to keep these standards high does not at all imply that 
they should be put upon impossible positions—positions which 
must ultimately be abandoned. There can be no compromise on 
the great fundamental principles of morality. A public man 
who directly or indirectly breaks the eighth commandment is 
just as guilty as an editor or a speaker who breaks the ninth, 
and it matters little whether the fault be due to venality in the 
one case or to morbid vanity and mean envy in the other. If 
a man is dishonest he should be driven from public life. Ifa 
course of policy is vicious and produces harm it should be re- 
versed at any cost. But when we come to the countless 
measures and efforts for doing good, let us keep ever clearly 
in mind that while we must always strive for the utmost good 
that can be obtained, and must be content with no less, yet 
that we do only harm if, by intemperate championship of the 
impossible good, we cut ourselves off from the opportunity to 
work a real abatement of existing and menacing evil. 


tm + 
PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE*- 


T is customary to express wonder and horror at the cynical 
baseness of the doctrines of Machiavelli. Both the wonder 
and the horror are justified,—although it would perhaps 

be wiser to keep them for the society which the Italian des- 
cribed rather than for the describer himself,—but it is some- 
what astonishing that there should be so little insistence upon 
the fact that Machiavelli rests his whole system upon his con- 
temptuous belief in the folly and low civic morality of the mul- 
titude, and their demand for fine promises and their indifference 
to performance. Thus he says: “It is necessary to be a great 
deceiver and hypocrite; for men are so simple and yield so 
readily to the wants of the moment that he who will trick shall 
always find another who will suffer himself to be tricked... . 
Therefore a ruler must take great care that no word shall slip 
from his mouth that shall not be full of piety, trust, humanity, 
religion, and simple faith, and he must appear to eye and ear all 
' compact of these, . . . because the vulgar are always caught 
by appearance and by the event, and in this world there are 
none but the vulgar.” 

It therefore appears that Machiavelli’s system is predicated 
partly on the entire indifference to performance of promise by 
the prince and partly upon a greedy demand for impossible 
promises among the people. The infamy of the conduct cham- 
pioned by Machiavelli as proper for public men is usually what 
rivets the attention, but the folly which alone makes such in- 
famy possible is quite as well worthy of study. Hypocrisy is 
a peculiarly revolting vice alike in public and private life; and 

*The Outlook, July 28, 1900. 
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in public life—at least in high position—it can only be prac- 
tised on a large scale for any length of time in those places 
where the people in mass really warrant Machiavelli’s descrip- 
tion, and are content with a complete divorce between promise 
and performance. 

It would be difficult to say which is the surest way of bring- 
ing about such a complete divorce: on the one hand, the toler- 
ance in a public man of the non-performance of promises 
which can be kept; or, on the other hand, the insistence by the 
public upon promises which they either know or ought to know 
cannot be kept. When in a public speech or in a party plat- 
form a policy is outlined which it is known cannot or will not 
be pursued, the fact is a reflection not only upon the speaker 
and the platform-maker, but upon the public feeling to which 
they appeal. When a section of the people demand from a 
candidate promises which he cannot believe that he will be able 
to fulfil, and, on his refusal, support some man who cheer- 
fully guarantees an immediate millennium, why, under such cir- 
cumstances the people are striving to bring about in America 
some of the conditions of public life which produced the 
profligacy and tyranny of medizval Italy. Such conduct means 
that the capacity for self-government has atrophied; and the 
hard-headed common sense with which the American people, as 
a whole, refuse to sanction such conduct is the best possible 
proof and guarantee of their capacity to perform the high and 
difficult task of administering the greatest republic upon which 
the sun has ever shown. 

There are always politicians willing, on the one hand, to 
promise everything to the people, and, on the other, to perform 
everything for the machine or the boss, with chuckling delight 
in the success of their efforts to hoodwink the former and serve 
the latter. Now, not only should such politicians be regarded 
as infamous, but the people who are hoodwinked by them 
should share the blame. The man who is taken in by, or de- 
mands, impossible promises is not much less culpable than the 
politician who deliberately makes such promises and then breaks 
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_ faith. Thus when any public man says that he “will never 


\ 


compromise under any conditions,” he is certain to receive the 
applause of a few emotional people who do not think correctly, 
and the one fact about him that can be instantly asserted as true 
beyond peradventure is that, if he is a serious personage at all, 
he is deliberately lying, while it is only less certain that he will 
be guilty of base and dishonorable compromise when the oppor- 
tunity arises. ‘Compromise’ is so often used in a bad sense 
that it is difficult to remember that properly it merely decribes 
the process of reaching an agreement. Naturally there are 
certain subjects on which no man can compromise. For in- 
stance, there must be no compromise under any circumstances 
with official corruption, and of course no man should hesitate to 
say as much. Again, an honest politician is entirely justified 
in promising on the stump that he will make no compromise on 
any question of right and wrong. This promise he can and 
ought to make good. But when questions of policy arise—and 
most questions, from the tariff to municipal ownership of pub- 
lic utilities and the franchise tax, are primarily questions of 
policy—he will have to come to some kind of working agree- 
ment with*his fellows, and if he says that he will not, he either 
deliberately utters what he knows to be false, or else he insures 
for himself the humiliation of being forced to break his word. 
No decent politician need compromise in any way save as 


“Washington and Lincoln did. He need not go nearly as far as 


Hamilton, Jefferson, and Jackson went; but some distance he 
must go if he expects to accomplish anything. 

Again, take the case of those who promise an impossible good 
to the community as a whole if a given course of legislation is 


‘adopted. The man who makes such a promise may be a well- 


meaning but unbalanced enthusiast, or he may be merely a 
designing demagogue. In either case the people who listen to 
and believe him are not to be excused, though they may be 
pitied. Softness of heart is an admirable quality, but when 


it extends its area until it also becomes softness of head, its 


results are anything but admirable. It is a good thing to com- 
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bine a warm heart with a cool head. People really fit for self- 
government will not be misled by over-effusiveness in promise, 
and, on the other hand, they will demand that every proper 
promise shall be made good. 

Wise legislation and upright administration can undoubtedly 
work very great good to a community, and, above all, can give 
to each individual the chance to do the best work for himself. 
But ultimately the individual’s own faculties must form the 
chief factor in working out his own salvation. In the last 
analysis it is the thrift, energy, self-mastery, and business in- 
telligence of each man which have most to do with deciding 
whether he rises or fall. It is easy enought to devise a scheme 
of government which shall absolutely nullify all these qualities 
and insure failure to everybody, whether he deserves success 
or not. But the best scheme of government can do little more 
than provide against injustice, and then let the individual rise 
or fall on his own merits. Of course something can be done by 
the State acting in its collective capacity, and in certain in- 
stances such action may be necessary to remedy real wrong. 
Gross misconduct of individuals or corporations may make it 
necessary for the State or some of its subdivisions ‘to assume 
the charge of what are called public utilities. But when all 
that can be done in this way has been done, when every in- 
dividual has been saved so far as the State can save him from 
the tyranny of any other man or body of men, the individual’s 
own qualities of body and mind, his own strength of heart and 
hand, will remain the determining condition in his career. The 
people who trust to or exact promises that, if a certain political 
leader is followed or a certain public policy adopted, this great 
truth will cease to operate, are not merely leaning on a broken 
reed, but are working for their own undoing. 

So much for the men who by their demands for the im- 
possible encourage the promise of the impossible, whether in 
the domain of economic legislation or of legislation which has 
for its object the promotion of morality. The other side is 
that no man should be held excusable if he does not perform 
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_ what he promises, unless for the best and most sufficient reason. 
_ This should be especially true of every politician. It shows a 
thoroughly unhealthy state of mind when the public pardons 
with a laugh failure to keep a distinct pledge, on the ground that 
a politician cannot be expected to confine himself to the truth 
when on the stump or the platform. A man should no more 
be excused for lying on the stump than for lying off the stump. 
Of course matters may so change that it may be impossible for 
him, or highly inadvisable for the country, that he should try 
to do what he in good faith said he was going to do. But the 
necessity for the change should be made very evident, and it 
should be well understood that such a case is the exception and 
not the rule. As a rule, and speaking with due regard to the 
exceptions, it should be taken as axiomatic that when a man 
in public life pledges himself to a certain course of action he 
shall as a matter of course do what he said he would do, and 
shall not be held to have acted honorably if he does otherwise. 
All great fundamental truths are apt to sound rather trite, 
and yet in spite of their triteness they need to be reiterated over 
and over again. The visionary or the self-seeking knave who 
promises the golden impossible, and the credulous dupe who is 
taken in by such a promise, and who in clutching at the im- 
possible loses the chance of securing the real though lesser good, 
are as oldas the political organizations of mankind. Through- 
out the history of the world the nations who have done best 
in self-government are those who have demanded from their 
_ public men only the promise of what can actually be done for 
righteousness and honesty, and who have sternly insisted that 
such promise must be kept in letter and in spirit. 

So it is with the general question of obtaining good govern- 
ment. We cannot trust the mere doctrinaire; we cannot trust 
the mere closet reformer, nor yet his acrid brother who himself 
does nothing, but who rails at those who endure the heat and 
burden of the day. Yet we can trust still less those base beings 

who treat politics only as a game out of which to wring a 
soiled livelihood, and in whose vocabulary the word “practical’’ 
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has come to be a synonym for whatever is mean and corrupt. 


A man is worthless unless he has in him a lofty devotion to 


an ideal, and he is worthless also unless he strives to realize 
this ideal by practical methods. He must promise, both to 
himself and to others, only what he can perform; but what 
really can be performed he must promise, and such promise he 
must at all hazards make good. 

The problems that confront us in this age are, after all, in 
their essence the same as those that have always confronted 
free peoples striving to secure and to keep free government. 
No political philosopher of the present day can put the case 
more clearly than it was put by the wonderful old Greeks. 
Says Aristotle: ‘Two principles have to be kept in view: what 


is possible, what is becoming ; at these every man ought to aim.” 


Plato expresses precisely the same idea: “Those who are not 
schooled and practised in truth [who are not honest and up- 
right men] can never manage aright the government, nor yet 
can those who spend their lives as closet philosophers ; because 
the former have no high purpose to guide their actions, while 
the latter keep aloof from public life, having the idea that 
even while yet living they have been translated to the Islands 
of the Blest ... [Men must] both contemplate the good and try 
actually to achieve it. Thus the state will be settled asa reality, 
and not as a dream, like most of those inhabited by persons 
fighting about shadows.” ? 


*Translated freely and condensed—T. R. 


x 
THE AMERICAN BOY* 


F course what we have a right to expect of the Ameri- 
can boy is that he shall turn out to be a good American 
man. Now, the chances are strong that he won’t be 

much of a man unless he is a good deal of a boy. He must not 
be a coward or a weakling, a bully, a shirk, or a prig. He 
must work hard and play hard. He must be clean-minded and 
clean-lived, and able to hold his own under all circumstances 
and against all comers. It is only on these conditions that he 
will grow into the kind of American man of whom America 
can be really proud. 

There are always in life countless tendencies for good and 
for evil, and each succeeding generation sees some of these 
tendencies strengthened and some weakened; nor is it by any 
means always, alas! that the tendencies for evil are weakened 
and those for good strengthened. But during the last few 
decades there certainly have been some notable changes for 

good in boy life. The great growth in the love of athletic 
sports, for instance, while fraught with danger if it becomes 
_one-sided and unhealthly, has beyond all question had an ex- 
cellent effect in increased manliness. Forty or fifty years ago 
the writer on American morals was sure to deplore the effem- 
“qnacy and luxury of young Americans who were born of rich 
parents. The boy who was well off then, especially in the big 
Eastern cities, lived too luxuriously, took to billiards as his 
chief innocent recreation, and felt small shame in his inability 
to take part in rough pastimes and field-sports. Nowadays, 
whatever other faults the son of rich parents may tend to de- 
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velop, he is at least forced by the opinion of all his associates 


q 


of his own age to bear himself well in manly exercises and to 


develop his body—and therefore, to a certain extent, his char- 
acter—in the rough sports which call for pluck, endurance, and 
physical address. 

Of course boys who live under such fortunate conditions 
that they have to do either a good deal of outdoor work or a 
good deal of what might be called natural outdoor play do not 
need this athletic development. In the Civil War the soldiers 
who came from the prairie and the backwoods and the rugged 
farms where stumps still dotted the clearings, and who had 
learned to ride in their infancy, to shoot as soon as they could 
handle a rifle, and to camp out whenever they got the chance, 
were better fitted for military work than any set of mere school 
or college athletes could possibly be. Moreover, to mis-estimate 
athletics is equally bad whether their importance is magnified or 
minimized. The Greeks were famous athletes, and as long as 
their athletic training had a normal place in their lives, it was 
a good thing. But it was a very bad thing when they kept 
up their athletic games while letting the stern qualities of 
soldiership and statesmanship sink into disuse. Some of the 
younger readers of this book will certainly sometime read the 
famous letters of the younger Pliny, a Roman who wrote, with 
what seems to us a curiously modern touch, in the first century 
of the present era. His correspondence with the Emperor Tra- 
jan is particularly interesting; and not the least noteworthy 
thing in it is the tone of contempt with which he speaks of the 
Greek athletic sports, treating them as the diversions of an un- 
warlike people which it was safe to encourage in order to keep 
the Greeks from turning into anything formidable. So at one 
time the Persian kings had to forbid polo, because soldiers 
neglected their proper duties for the fascinations of the game. 
We cannot expect the best work from soldiers who have car- 
ried to an unhealthy extreme the sports and pastimes which 
would be healthy if indulged in with moderation, and have 
neglected to learn as they should the business of their profes- 
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3 sion. A soldier needs to know how to shoot and take cover 


and shift for himself—not to box or play foot-ball. There is, 
of course, always the risk of thus mistaking means for ends. 
Fox-hunting is a first-class sport; but one of the most absurd 
things in real life is to note the bated breadth with which cer- 
tain excellent fox-hunters, otherwise of quite healthy minds, 
speak of this admirable but not over-important pastime. They 
tend to make it almost as much of a fetish as, in the last 
century, the French and German nobles made the chase of the 
stag, when they carried hunting and game-preserving to a 
point which was ruinous to the national life. Fox-hunting is 
very good as a pastime, but it is about as poor a business as can 
be followed by any man of intelligence. Certain writers about 
it are fond of quoting the anecdote of a fox-hunter who, in 
the days of the English civil war, was discovered pursuing his 
favorite sport just before a great battle between the Cavaliers 
and the Puritans, and right between their lines as they came 
together. These writers apparently consider it a merit in this 
man that when his country was in a death-grapple, instead of 
taking arms and hurrying to the defense of the cause he be- 
lieved right, he should placidly have gone about his usual sports. 
Of course, in reality the chief serious use of fox-hunting is 
to encourage manliness and vigor, and to keep men hardy, so 
that at need they can show themselves fit to take part in work 


or strife for their native land. When a man so far confuses 


ends and means as to think that fox-hunting, or polo, or foot- 
ball, or whatever else the sport may be, is to be itself taken as 
the end, instead of as the mere means of preparation to do work 
that counts when the time arises, when the occasion calls—why, 


** that man had better abandon sport altogether. 


No boy can afford to neglect his work, and with a boy work, 
as a rule, means study. Of course there are occasionally 
brilliant successes in life where the man has been worthless as 
a student when a boy. To take these exceptions as examples 
would be as unsafe as it would be to advocate blindness be- 
cause some blind men have won undying honor by triumphing 
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over their physical infirmity and accomplishing great results 
in the world. I am no advocate of senseless and excessive 
cramming in studies, but a boy should work, and should work ~ 


. 


hard, at his lessons—in the first place, for the sake of what he | 


will learn, and in the next place, for the sake of the effect upon 


his own character of resolutely settling down to learn it. Shift-_ 


lessness, slackness, indifference in studying, are almost certain 
to mean inability to get on in other walks of life. Of course, 
as a boy grows older it is a good thing if he can shape his 
studies in the direction toward which he has a natural bent; 
but whether he can do this or not, he must put his whole heart 
into them. I do not believe in mischief-doing in school hours, 


or in the kind of animal spirits that results in making bad 


scholars ; and I believe that those boys who take part in rough, 
hard play outside of school will not find any need for horse- 
play in school. While they study they should study just as 
hard as they play foot-ball in a match game. It is wise to 
obey the homely old adage, ““Work while you work; play while 
you play.” 

A boy needs both physical and moral courage. Neither can 
take the place of the other. When boys become men they will 
find out that there are some soldiers very brave in the field who 
have proved timid and worthless as politicians, and some poli- 
ticians who show an entire readiness to take chances and assume 
responsibilities in civil affairs, but who lack the fighting edge 
when opposed to physical danger. In each case, with soldiers 
and politicians alike, there is but half a virtue. The posses- 
sion of the courage of the soldier does not excuse the lack of 
courage in the statesman, and even less does the possession of 
the courage of the statesman excuse shrinking on the field of 
battle. Now, this is all just as true of boys. A coward who 
will take a blow without returning it is a contemptible creature ; 
but, after all, he is hardly as contemptible as the boy who dares 
not stand up for what he deems right against the sneers of his 
companions who are themselves wrong. Ridicule is one of the 
favorite weapons of wickedness, and it is sometimes incompre- 
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hensible how good and brave boys will be influenced for evil 
by the jeers of associates who have no one quality that calls 
for respect, but who affect to laugh at the very traits which 
ought to be peculiarly the cause for pride. 

There is no need to be a prig. There is no need for a boy 
to preach about his own good conduct and virtue. If he does 
he will make himself offensive and ridiculous. But there is 
urgent need that he should practise decency; that he should be 
clean and straight, honest and truthful, gentle and tender, as 
well as brave. If he can once get to a proper understanding of 
things, he will have a far more hearty contempt for the boy 
who has begun a course of feeble dissipation, or who is un- 
truthful, or mean, or dishonest, or cruel, than this boy and his 
fellows can possibly, in return, feel for him. The very fact 
that the boy should be manly and able to hold his own, that 
he should be ashamed to submit to bullying without instant 
retaliation, should, in return, make him abhor any form of 
bullying, cruelty, or brutality. 

There are two delightful books, Thomas Hughes’s “Tom 
Brown at Rugby,” and Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,” which 
I hope every boy still reads; and I think American boys will 
always feel more in sympathy with Aldrich’s story, because 
there is in it none of the fagging, and the bullying which goes 


with fagging, the account of which, and the acceptance of 


which, always puzzle an American admirer of Tom Brown. 
There is the same contrast between two stories of Kipling’s. 

One, called “Captains Courageous,” describes in the liveliest 

way just what a boy should be and do. The hero is painted 


_.in the beginning as the spoiled, over-indulged child of wealthy 


parents, of a type which we do sometimes unfortunately see, 
and than which there exist few things more objectionable on 
the face of the broad earth. This boy is afterward thrown on 
his own resources, amid wholesome surroundings, and is forced 
to work hard among boys and men who are real boys and real 


men doing real work. The effect is invaluable. On the other 


hand, if one wishes to find types of boys to be avoided with 
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utter dislike, one will find them in another story by Kipling, 
called “Stalky & Co.,” a story which ought never to have been 
written, for there is hardly a single form of meanness which 
it does not seem to extol, or of school mismanagement which 
it does not seem to applaud. Bullies do not make brave men; 
and boys and men of foul life cannot become good citizens, 
good Americans, until they change; and even after the change 
scars will be left on their souls. 

The boy can best become a good man by being a good boy— 
not a goody-goody boy, but just a plain good boy. I do not 
mean that he must love only the negative virtues; I mean he 
must love the positive virtues also. ‘‘Good,” in the largest 
sense, should include whatever is fine, straightforward, clean, 
brave, and manly. The best boys I know—the best men I 
know—are good at their studies or their business, fearless and 
stalwart, hated and feared by all that is wicked and depraved, 
incapable of submitting to wrong-doing, and equally incapable 
of being aught but tender to the weak and helpless. A healthy- 
minded boy should feel hearty contempt for the coward, and 
even more hearty indignation for the boy who bullies girls 
or small boys, or tortures animals. One prime reason for ab- 
horring cowards is because every good boy should have it in 
him to thrash the objectionable boy as the need arises. 

Of course the effect that a thoroughly manly, thoroughly 
straight and upright boy can have upon the companions of his 
own age, and upon those who are younger, is incalculable. If 
he is not thoroughly manly, then they will not respect him, and 
his good qualities will count for but little; while, of course, if 
he is mean, cruel, or wicked, then his physical strength and 
force of mind merely make him so much the more objection- 
able a member of society. He cannot do good work if he is 
not strong and does not try with his whole heart and soul to 
count in any contest; and his strength will be a curse to himself 
and to every one else if he does not have thorough command 
over himself and over his own evil passions, and if he does 
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not use his strength on the side of decency, justice, and fair 
dealing. 


In short, in life, as in a foot-ball game, the principle to 
follow is: 


Hit the line hard; don’t foul and don’t shirk, but hit the 
line hard! 


XI 


MILITARY PREPAREDNESS AND UNPREPAREDNESS* 


Loti, member of the French Academy and cultivated 

exponent of the hopes and beliefs of the average citizen 
of continental Europe in regard to the contest, was at Madrid. 
Dewey’s victory caused him grief; but he consoled himself, 
after watching a parade of the Spanish troops, by remarking: 
“They are indeed still the solid and splendid Spanish troops, 
heroic in every epoch—it needs only to look at them to divine 
the woe that awaits the American shopkeepers when brought 
face to face with such soldiers.” The excellent M. Loti had 
already explained Manila by vague references to American 
bombs loaded with petroleum, and to a devilish mechanical 
ingenuity wholly unaccompanied by either humanity or cour- 
age, and he still allowed himself to dwell on the hope that 
there were reserved for America des surprises sanglantes. 

M. Loti’s views on military matters need not detain us, for 
his attitude toward the war was merely the attitude of con- 
tinental Europe generally, in striking contrast to that of Eng- 
land. But it is a curious fact that his view reflects not unfairly 
two different opinions, which two different classes of our 
people would have expressed before the event—opinions singu- 
larly falsified by the fact. Our pessimists feared that we had 
lost courage and fighting capacity; some of our optimists as- 
serted that we needed neither, in view of our marvelous wealth 
and extraordinary inventiveness and mechanical skill. The 
national trait of “smartness,’’ used in the Yankee sense of the 
word, has very good and very bad sides. Among the latter 

*The Century, November, 1899. 
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is its tendency to create the belief that we need not prepare for 
war, because somehow we shall be able to win by some novel 
patent device, some new trick or new invention developed on 
the spur of the moment by the ingenuity of our people. In this 
way it is hoped to provide a substitute for preparedness—that 
is, for years of patient and faithful attention to detail in ad- 
vance. It is even sometimes said that these mechanical devices 
will be of so terrible a character as to nullify the courage which 
has always in the past been the prime factor in winning battles. 

Now, as all sound military judges knew in advance must 
inevitably be the case, the experience of the Spanish war com- 
pletely falsified every prediction of this kind. We did not 
win through any special ingenuity. Not a device of any kind 
was improvised during or immediately before the war which 
was of any practical service. The “bombs enveloped in petro- 
leum” had no existence save in the brains of the Spaniards and 
their more credulous sympathizers. Our navy won because 
of its preparedness and because of the splendid seamanship and 
gunnery which had been handed down as traditional in the 
service, and had been perfected by the most careful work. The 
army, at the only point where it was seriously opposed, did its 
work by sheer dogged courage and hard fighting, in spite of an 
unpreparedness which almost brought disaster upon it, and 
would without doubt actually have done so had not the defects 


and shortcomings of the Spanish administration been even 


greater than our own. 

We won the war in a very short time, and without. having 
to expend more than the merest fraction of our strength. The 
navy was shown to be in good shape; and Secretary Root, to 
whom the wisdom of President McKinley has intrusted the 
War Department, has already shown himself as good a man as 
ever held the portfolio—a man whose administration is cer- 
tainly to be of inestimable service to the army and to the coun- 
try. In consequence, too many of our people show signs of 
thinking that, after all, everything was all right, and is all 
right now; that we need not bother ourselves to learn any 
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lessons that are not agreeable to us, and that if in the future 


we get into a war with a more formidable power than Spain, 
we shall pull through somehow. Such a view is unjust to the 
nation, and particularly unjust to the splendid men of our 
army and of the navy, who would be sacrificed to it, should 
we ever engage in a serious war without having learned the 
lessons that the year 1898 ought to have taught. 

If we wish to get an explanation of the efficiency of our 
navy in 1898, and of the astonishing ease with which its vic- 
tories were won, we must go a long way back of that year, 
and study not only its history, but the history of the Spanish 
navy for many decades. Of course any such study must begin 


with a prompt admission of the splendid natural quality of © 


our officers and men. On the bridge, in the gun-turrets, in 
the engine-room, and behind the quick-firers, every one alike, 
from the highest to the lowest, was eager for the war, and 
was, in heart, mind, and body, of the very type which makes 
the best kind of fighting man. 

Many of the officers of our ships have mentioned to me that 
during the war punishments almost ceased, because the men 
who got into scrapes in times of peace were so aroused and ex- 
cited by the chance of battle that their behavior was perfect. 
We read now and then of foreign services where men hate 
their officers, have no community of interest with them, and 
no desire to fight for the flag. Most emphatically such is not 
the case in our service. The discipline is just but not severe, 
unless severity is imperatively called for. As a whole, the 
officers have the welfare of the men very much at heart, and 
take care of their bodies with the same forethought that they 
show in training them for battle. The physique of the men is 
excellent, and to it are joined eagerness to learn, and readiness 
to take risks and to stand danger unmoved. 

Nevertheless, all this, though indispensable as a base, would 
mean nothing whatever for the efficiency of the navy without 
years of careful preparation and training. A war-ship is such 
a complicated machine, and such highly specialized training is 
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self-evidently needed to command it, that our naval com- 
manders, unlike our military commanders, are freed from hav- 
ing to combat the exasperating belief that the average civilian 
could at short notice do their work. Of course, in reality a 
special order of ability and special training are needed to en- 
able a man to command troops successfully; but the need is 
not so obvious as on shipboard. No civilian could be five 
minutes on a battle-ship without realizing his unfitness to 
command it; but there are any number of civilians who firmly 
believe they can command regiments, when they have not a 
single trait, natural or acquired, that really fits them for the 
task. A blunder in the one case meets with instant, open, and 
terrible punishment; in the other, it is at the moment only a 
source of laughter or exasperation to the few, ominous though 
it may be for the future. A colonel who issued the wrong order 
would cause confusion. A ship-captain by such an order might 
wreck his ship. It follows that the navy is comparatively free 
in time of war from the presence in the higher ranks of men 
utterly unfit to perform their duties. The nation realizes that 
it cannot improvise naval offcers even out of first-rate skippers 
of merchantmen and passenger-steamers. Such men could be 
used to a certain extent as under-officers to meet a sudden and 
great emergency; but at best they would meet it imperfectly, 
and this the public at large understands. 

There is, however, some failure to understand that much the 
same condition prevails among ordinary seamen. The public 
speakers and newspaper writers who may be loudest in clamor- 
ing for war are often precisely the men who clamor against 
preparations for war. Whether from sheer ignorance or from 
demagogy, they frequently assert that, as this is the day of 
mechanics, even on the sea, and as we have a large mechanical 
population, we could at once fit out any number of vessels with 
men who would from the first do their duty thoroughly and 
well. 

As a matter of fact, though the sea-mechanic has replaced 
the sailorman, yet it is almost as necessary as ever that a man 
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should have the sea habit in order to be of use aboard ship; — 
and it is infinitely more necessary than in former times that a 
man-of-war’s-man should have especial training with his guns 
before he can use them aright. In the old days cannon were 
very simple; sighting was done roughly; and the ordinary mer- 
chant seaman speedily grew fit to do his share of work on a 
frigate. Nowadays men must be carefully trained for a con- 
siderable space of time before they can be of any assistance 
whatever in handling and getting good results from the for- 
midable engines of destruction on battle-ship, cruiser, and tor- 
pedo-boat. Crews cannot be improvised. To get the very 
best work out of them, they should all be composed of trained 
and seasoned men; and in any event they should not be sent 
against a formidable adversary unless each crew has for a 
nucleus a large body of such men filling all the important 
positions. From time immemorial it has proved impossible to 
improvise so much as a makeshift navy for use against a for- 
midable naval opponent. Any such effort must meet with 
disaster. 

Most fortunately, the United States had grown to realize 
this some time before the Spanish war broke out. After the 
gigantic Civil War the reaction from the strain of the contest 
was such that our navy was permitted to go to pieces. Fifteen 
years after the close of the contest in which Farragut took 
rank as one of the great admirals of all time, the splendid navy 
of which he was the chief ornament had become an object 
of derision to every third-rate power in Europe and South 
America. The elderly monitors and wooden steamers, with 
their old-fashioned smooth-bore guns, would have been as in- 
competent to face the modern ships of the period as the Con- 
gress and the Cumberland were to face the Merrimac. Our 
men were as brave as ever, but in war their courage would have 
been of no more avail than the splendid valor of the men who 
sank with their guns firing and flags flying when the great 
Confederate ironclad came out to Hampton Roads. 

At last the nation awoke from its lethargy. In 1883, under 
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the administration of President Arthur, when Secretary Chand- 
ler was in the Navy Department, the work was begun. The 
first step taken was the refusal to repair the more antiquated 
wooden ships, and the building of new steel ships to replace 
them. One of the ships thus laid down was the Boston, which 
was in Dewey’s fleet. It is therefore merely the literal truth 
to say that the preparations which made Dewey’s victory 
possible began just fifteen years before the famous day when 
he steamed into Manila Bay. Every senator and congressman 
who voted an appropriation which enabled Secretary Chandler 
to begin the upbuilding of the new navy, the President who 
advised the course, the secretary who had the direct manage- 
ment of it, the ship-builder in whose yard the ship was con- 
structed, the skilled experts who planned her hull, engine, and 
guns, and the skilled workmen who worked out these plans, all 
alike are entitled to their share in the credit of the great Manila 
victory. 

The majority of the men can never be known by name, but 
the fact that they did well their part in the deed is of vastly 
more importance than the obtaining of any reward for it, 
whether by way of recognition or otherwise; and this fact will 
always remain. Nevertheless, it is important for our own 
future that, so far as possible, we should recognize the men 
who did well. This is peculiarly important in the case of 
Congress, whose action has been the indispensable prerequisite 
for every effort to build up the navy, as Congress provided the 
means for each step. 

As there was always a division in Congress, while in the 
popular mind the whole body is apt to be held accountable for 
any deed, good or ill, done by the majority, it is much to be 
wished, in the interest of justice, that some special historian of 
the navy would take out from the records the votes, and here 
and there the speeches, for and against the successive measures 
by which the navy was built up. Every man who by vote and 
voice from time to time took part in adding to our fleet, in 
buying the armor, in preparing the gun-factories, in increasing 
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the personnel and enabling it to practise, deserves well of the 
whole: nation, and a record of his action should be kept, that 
his children may feel proud of him. No less clearly should 
we understand that throughout these fifteen years the men 
who, whether from honest but misguided motives, from short- 
sightedness, from lack of patriotism, or from demagogy, 
opposed the building up of the navy, have deserved ill of the 
nation, exactly as did those men who recently prevented the 
purchase of armor for the battle-ships, or, under the lead of 
Senator Gorman, prevented the establishment of our army on 
the footing necessary for our national needs. If disaster comes 
through lack of preparedness, the fault necessarily lies far 
less with the men under whom the disaster actually occurs than 
with those to whose wrong-headedness or short-sighted in- 
difference in time past the lack of preparedness is due. 

The mistakes, the blunders, and the short-comings in the 
army management during the summer of 1898 should be 
credited mainly, not to any one in office in 1898, but to the 
public servants of the people, and therefore to the people them- 
selves, who permitted the army to rust since the Civil War 
with a wholly faulty administration, and with no chance what- 
ever to perfect itself by practice, as the navy was perfected. In 
like manner, any trouble that may come upon the army, and 
therefore upon the nation, in the next few years, will be due 
to the failure to provide for a thoroughly reorganized regular 
army of adequate size in 1898; and for this failure the members 
in the Senate and the House who took the, lead against increas- 
ing the regular army, and reorganizing it, will be primarily 
responsible. On them will rest the blame of any check to the 
national arms, and the honor that will undoubtedly be won for 
the flag by our army will have been won in spite of their 
sinister opposition. 

In May, 1898, when our battle-ships were lying off Havana 
and the Spanish torpedo-boat destroyers were crossing the 
ocean, our best commanders felt justifiable anxiety because we 
had no destroyers to guard our fleet against the Spanish de- 
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stroyers. Thanks to the blunders and lack of initiative of the 
Spaniards, they made no good use whatever of their formidable 
boats, sending them against our ships in daylight, when it was 
hopeless to expect anything from them. 

But in war it is unsafe to trust to the blunders of the ad- 
versary to offset our own blunders. Many a naval officer, 
when with improvised craft of small real worth he was trying 
to guard our battle-ships against the terrible possibilities of an 
attack by torpedo-boat destroyers in the darkness, must have 
thought with bitterness how a year before, when Senator Lodge 
and those who thought like him were striving to secure an 
adequate support of large, high-class torpedo-boats, the ma- 
jority of the Senate followed the lead of Senator Gorman in 
opposition. So in the future, if what we all most earnestly hope 
will not happen does happen, and we are engaged in war with 


some formidable sea power, any failure of our arms resulting 


from an inadequate number of battle-ships, or imperfectly pre- 
pared battle-ships, will have to be credited to those members 
of Congress who opposed increasing the number of ships, or 
opposed giving them proper armament, for no matter what 
reason. On the other hand, the national consciousness of 
capacity to vindicate national honor must be due mainly to the 
action of those congressmen who have in fact built up our 


- fleet. 


Secretary Chandler was succeeded by a line of men, each 
of whom, however he might differ from the others politically 
and personally, sincerely desired and strove hard for the up- 
building of the navy. Under Messrs. Whitney, Tracy, Her- 
bert, and Long the work has gone steadily forward, thanks, 
of course, to the fact that successive Congresses, Democratic 
and Republican alike, have permitted it to go forward. 

But the appropriation of money and the building of ships 
were not enough. We must keep steadily in mind that not 
only was it necessary to build the navy, but it was equally nec- 
essary to train our officers and men aboard it by actual practice. 
If in 1883 we had been able suddenly to purchase our present 
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battle-ships, cruisers, and torpedo-boats, they could not have 
been handled with any degree of efficiency by our officers and 
crews as they then were. Still less would it be possible to 
handle them by improvised crews. In an emergency bodies of 
men like our naval militia can do special bits of work ex- 
cellently, and, thanks to their high average of character and 
intellect, they are remarkably good makeshifts, but it would 
be folly to expect from them all that is expected from a veteran 
crew of trained man-of-war’s-men. And if we are ever pitted 
ship for ship on equal terms against the first-class navy of a 
first-class power, we shall need our best captains and our best 
crews if we are to win. 

As fast as the new navy was built we had to break in the 
men to handle it. The young officers who first took hold and 
developed the possibilities of our torpedo-boats, for instance, 
really deserve as much credit as their successors have rightly 
received for handling them with dash and skill during the war. 
The admirals who first exercised the new ships in squadrons 
were giving the training without which Dewey and Sampson 
would have found their tasks incomparably more difficult. As 
for the ordinary officers and seamen, of course it was their in- 
cessant practice in handling the ships and the guns at sea, in 
all kinds of weather, both alone and in company, year in and 
year out, that made them able to keep up the never-relaxing 
night blockade at Santiago, to steam into Manila Bay in the 
darkness, to prevent breakdowns and make repairs of the 


machinery and finally to hit what they aimed at when the 


battle was on. In the naval bureaus the great bulk of what in 
the army would be called staff places are held by line officers. 
The men who made ready the guns were the same men who 
afterward used them. In the Engineering Bureau were the 
men who had handled or were to handle the engines in action. 
The Bureau of Navigation, the Bureau of Equipment, the 
Bureau of Information, were held by men who had com- 
manded ships in actual service, or who were thus to command 
them against the Spaniards. The head of the Bureau of Navi- 
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gation is the chief of staff, and he has always been an officer 
of distinction, detailed, like all of the other bureau chiefs, for 
special service. From the highest to the lowest officer, every 
naval man had seen and taken part, during time of peace, in 
the work which he would have to do in time of war. The 
commodores and captains who took active part in the war had 
commanded fleets in sea service, or at the least had been in 
command of single ships in these fleets. There was not one 
thing they were to do in war which they had not done in peace, 
save actually receive the enemy’s fire. 

Contrast this with the army. The material in the army is 
exactly as good as that in the navy, and in the lower ranks the 
excellence is as great. In no service, ashore or afloat, in the 
world could better men of their grade be found than the lieu- 
tenants, and indeed the captains, of the infantry and dis- 
mounted cavalry at Santiago. But in the army the staff bureaus 
are permanent positions, instead of being held, as of course 
they should be, by officers detailed from the line, with the 
needs of the line and experiences of actual service fresh in their 
minds. 

The artillery had for thirty-five years had no field-practice 
that was in the slightest degree adequate to its needs, or that 
compared in any way with the practice received by the different 
companies and troops of the infantry and cavalry. The bureaus 


in Washington were absolutely enmeshed in red tape, and were 


held for the most part by elderly men, of fine records in the 
past, who were no longer fit to break through routine and to 
show the extraordinary energy, business capacity, initiative, 
and willingness to accept responsibility which were needed. 
Finally, the higher officers had been absolutely denied that 
chance to practice their profession to which the higher officers 
of the navy had long been accustomed. Every time a war-ship 
goes to sea and cruises around the world, its captain has just 
such an experience as the colonel of a regiment would have 
if sent off for a six or eight months’ march, and if during 
those six or eight months he incessantly practised his regiment 
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in every item of duty which it would have to perform in battle. 
Every war-ship in the American navy, and not a single regi- 
ment in the American army, had had this experience. 

Every naval captain had exercised command for long 
periods, under conditions which made up nine tenths of what 
he would have to encounter in war. Hardly a colonel had such 
an experience to his credit. The regiments were not even as- 
sembled, but were scattered by companies here and there. After 
a man ceased being a junior captain he usually had hardly 
any chance for field-service; it was the lieutenants and junior 
captains who did most of the field-work in the West of recent 
years. Of course there were exceptions; even at Santiago 
there were generals and colonels who showed themselves not 
only good fighters, but masters of their profession; and in the 
Philippines the war has developed admirable leaders, so that 
now we have ready the right man; but the general rule remains 
true. The best man alive, if allowed to rust at a three-company 
post, or in a garrison near some big city, for ten or fifteen 
years, will find himself in straits if suddenly called to com- 
mand a division, or mayhap even an army-corps, or a foreign 
expedition, especially when not one of his important subordi- 
nates has ever so much as seen five thousand troops gathered, 
fed, sheltered, manceuvered, and shipped. The marvel is, not 
that there was blundering, but that there was so little, in the 
late war with Spain. 

Captain (now Colonel) John Bigelow, Jr., in his account of 
his personal experiences in command of a troop of cavalry dur- 
ing the Santiago campaign, has pictured the welter of con- 
fusion during that campaign, and the utter lack of organiza- 
tion, and of that skilled leadership which can come only through 
practice. His book should be studied by every man who wishes 
to see our army made what it should be. In the Santiago 
campaign the army was more than once uncomfortably near 
grave disaster, from which it was saved by the remarkable 
fighting qualities of its individual fractions, and, above all, by 
the incompetency of its foes. To go against a well-organized, 
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well-handled, well-led foreign foe under such conditions would 


_ inevitably have meant failure and humiliation. Of course 


party demagogues and the thoughtless generally are sure to 
credit these disasters to the people under whom they occur, to 
the secretary, or to the commander of the army. 

As a matter of fact, the blame must rest in all such cases 
far less with them than with those responsible for the existence 
of the system. Even if we had the best secretary of war the 
country could supply and the best general the army could fur- 
nish, it would be impossible for them offhand to get good re- 
sults if the nation, through its representatives, had failed to 
make adequate provision for a proper army, and to provide for 
the reorganization of the army and for its practice in time of 
peace. The whole staff system, and much else, should be re- 
modeled. Above all, the army should be practised in mass in 
the actual work of marching and camping. Only thus will it 
be possible to train the commanders, the quartermasters, the 
commissaries, the doctors, so that they may by actual ex- 
perience learn to do their duties, as naval officers by actual ex- 
perience have learned to do theirs. Only thus can we do full 
justice to as splendid and gallant a body of men as any nation 
ever had the good luck to include among its armed defenders. 


XII 
ADMIRAL DEWEY* 


DMIRAL DEWEY has done more than add a glorious 
A page to our history; more even than do a deed the 

memory of which will always be an inspiration to his — 
countrymen, and especially his countrymen of his own pro- 
fession. He has also taught us a lesson which should have 
profound practical effects, if only we are willing to learn it 
aright. 

In the first place, he partly grasped and partly made his 
opportunity. Of course, in a certain sense, no man can abso- 
lutely make an opportunity. There were a number of admirals 
who during the dozen years preceding the Spanish war were 
retired without the opportunity of ever coming where it was 
possible to distinguish themselves; and it may be that some 
of these lacked nothing but the chance. Nevertheless, when the 
chance does come, only the great man can see it instantly and 
use it aright. In the second place, it must always be remem- 
bered that the power of using the chance aright comes only to 
the man who has faithfully and for long years made ready 
himself and his weapons for the possible need. Finally, and 
most important of all, it should ever be kept in mind that the 
man who does a great work must almost invariably owe the 
possibility of doing it to the faithful work of other men, either 
at the time or long before. Without his brilliancy their labor 
might be wasted, but without their labor his brilliancy would 
be of no avail. 

It has been said that it was a mere accident that Dewey 
happened to be in command of the Asiatic Squadron when the 
*McClure’s Magazine, October, 1890. 
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war with Spain broke out. This is not the fact. He was sent 
to command it in the fall of 1897, because, to use the very 
language employed at the time, it was deemed wise to have 
there a man “who could go into Manila if necessary.” He 
owed the appointment to the high professional reputation he 
enjoyed, and to the character he had established for willing- 
ness to accept responsibility, for sound judgment, and for 
entire fearlessness. 

Probably the best way (although no way is infallible) to 
_ tell the worth of a naval commander as yet untried in war 
is to get at the estimate in which he is held by the best fighting 
men who would have to serve under him. In the summer of 
1897 there were in Washington captains and commanders who 
later won honor for themselves and their country in the war 
with Spain, and who were already known for the dash and 
skill with which they handled their ships, the excellence of their 
gun practice, the good discipline of their crews, and their eager 
desire to win honorable renown. All these men were a unit 
in their faith in the then Commodore Dewey, in their desire 
to serve under him, should the chance arise, and in their un- | 
questioning belief that he was the man to meet an emergency in 
a way that would do credit to the flag. 

An excellent test is afforded by the readiness bik the man 
has shown to take responsibility in any emergency in the past. 
One factor in Admiral Dewey’s appointment—of which he is 
very possibly ignorant—was the way in which he had taken 
responsibility in purchasing coal for the squadron that was to 
have been used against Chile, if war with Chile had broken out, 
at the time General Harrison was President. A service will 
do well or ill at the outbreak of war very much in proportion 
to the way it has been prepared to meet the outbreak during the 
preceding months. Now, it is often impossible to say whether 
the symptoms that seem to forbode war will or will not be 
followed by war. At one time, under President Harrison, we 
seemed as near war with Chile as ever we seemed to war with 
Spain under President McKinley. Therefore, when war 
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threatens, preparations must be made in any event; for the 
evil of what proves to be the needless expenditure of money in 
one instance is not to be weighed for a moment against the 
failure to prepare in the other. But only a limited number of 
men have the moral courage to make these preparations, because 
there-is always risk to the individual making them. Laws and 
regulations must be stretched when an emergency arises, and 
yet there is always some danger to the person who stretches 
them; and, moreover, in time of sudden need, some indis- 
pensable article can very possibly only be obtained at an al- 
together exorbitant price. If war comes, and the article, 
whether it be a cargo of coal, or a collier, or an auxiliary naval 
vessel, proves its usefulness, no complaint is ever made. But 
if the war does not come, then some small demagogue, some 
cheap economist, or some undersized superior who is afraid of 
taking the responsibility himself, may blame the man who 
bought the article and say that he exceeded his authority; that 
he showed more zeal than discretion in not waiting for a 
few days, etc. These are the risks which must be taken, and 
the men who take them should be singled out for reward and 
for duty. Admiral Dewey’s whole action in connection with 
the question of coal-supply for our fleet during the Chilean 
scare marked him as one of these men. 

No one who has not some knowledge of the army and navy 
will appreciate how much this means. It is necessary to have 
a complete system of checks upon the actions, and especially 
upon the expenditures, of the army and navy; but the present 
system is at times altogether too complete, especially in war. 
The efficiency of the quartermasters and commissary officers of 
the army in the war with Spain was very seriously marred by 
their perfectly justifiable fear that the slightest departure from 
the requirements of the red-tape regulations of peace would 
result in the docking of their own pay by men more con- 
cerned in enforcing the letter of the law than in seeing the 
army clothed and fed. In the navy, before the passage of the 
Personnel Bill, a positive premium was put on a man’s doing 
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nothing but keep out of trouble; for if only he could avoid a 
court martial, his promotions would take care of themselves, 
so that from the selfish standpoint no possible good could come 
to him from taking risks, while they might cause him very 
great harm. The best officers in the service recognized the 
menace that this state of affairs meant to the service, and 
strove to counterbalance it in every way. No small part of 
the good done by the admirable War College, under Captains 
Mahan, Taylor, and Goodrich, lay in their insistence upon the 
need of the naval officer’s instantly accepting responsibility in 
any crisis, and doing what was best for the flag, even though 
it was probable the action might be disavowed by his immediate 
superiors, and though it might result in his own personal in- 
convenience and detriment. This was taught not merely as 
an abstract theory, but with direct reference to concrete cases; 
for instance, with reference to taking possession of Hawaii, if 
a revolution should by chance break out there during the pres- 
ence of an American war-ship, or if the war-ship of a foreign 
power attempted to interfere with the affairs of the island. 
For the work which Dewey had to do willingness to accept 
responsibility was a prime requisite. A man afraid to vary 
in times of emergency from the regulations laid down in times 
of peace would never even have got the coal with which to 
__steam to Manila from Hongkong the instant the crisis came. 
We were peculiarly fortunate in our Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Long; but the best secretary that ever held the navy port- 
folio could not successfully direct operations on the other side 
of the world. All that he could do was to choose a good man, 
give him the largest possible liberty of action, and back him up 
in every way; and this Secretary Long did. But if the man 
chosen had been timid about taking risks, nothing that could 
be done for him would have availed. Such a man would not 
have disobeyed orders. The danger would have been of pre- 
cisely the contrary character. He would scrupulously have 
done just whatever he was told to do, and then would have 
sat down and waited for further instructions, so as to pro- 
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tect himself if something happened to go wrong. An in- 
finity of excuses can always be found for non-action. 

Admiral Dewey was sent to command the fleet on the Asiatic 
station primarily because he had such a record in the past that 
the best officers in the navy believed him to be peculiarly a 
man of the fighting temperament and fit to meet emergencies, 
and because he had shown his willingness to assume heavy 
responsibilities. How amply he justified his choice it is not 
necessary to say. On our roll of naval heroes his name will 
stand second to that of Farragut alone, and no man since the 
Civil War, whether soldier or civilian, has added so much to 
the honorable renown of the nation or has deserved so well of 
it. For our own sakes, and in particular for the sake of any 
naval officer who in the future may be called upon to do such 
a piece of work as Dewey did, let us keep in mind the further 
fact that he could not have accomplished his feat if he had not 
had first-class vessels and excellently trained men; if his war- 
ships had not.been so good, and his captains and crews such 
thorough masters of their art. A man of less daring courage 
than Dewey would never have done what he did; but the cour- 
age itself was not enough. The Spaniards, too, had courage. 
What they lacked was energy, training, forethought. They 
fought their vessels until they burned or sank; but their gun- 


nery was so poor that they did not kill a man in the American > 


fleet. Even Dewey’s splendid capacity would not have enabled 
him to win the battle of Manila Bay had it not been for the 
traditional energy and seamanship of our naval service, so well 
illustrated in his captains, and the excellent gun practice of the 
crews, the result of years of steady training. Furthermore, 
even this excellence in the personnel would not have availed if 
under a succession of secretaries of the navy, and through the 
wisdom of a succession of Congresses, the material of the navy 
had not been built up as it actually was. 

If war with Spain had broken out fifteen years before it 
did,—that is, in the year 1883, before our new navy was built, 
—it would have been physically impossible to get the results we 
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: actually did get. At that time our navy consisted of a collec- 


tion of rusty monitors and antiquated wooden ships left over 
from the Civil War, which could not possibly have been 
matched against even the navy of Spain. Every proposal to 
increase the navy was then violently opposed with exactly the 
same arguments used nowadays by the men who oppose build- 
ing up our army. The congressmen who rallied to the support 
of Senator Gorman in his refusal to furnish an adequate army 
to take care of the Philippines and meet the new national needs, 
or who defeated the proposition to buy armor-plate for the 
new ships, assumed precisely the ground that was taken by 
the men who, prior to 1883, had succeeded in preventing the re- 
building of the navy. Both alike did all they could to prevent 
the upholding of the national honor in times of emergency. 
There were the usual arguments: that we were a great peaceful 
people, and would never have to go to war; that if we had a 
navy or army we should be tempted to use it and therefore em- 
bark on a career of military conquest; that there was no need 
of regulars anyhow, because we could always raise volunteers 
to do anything; that war was a barbarous method of settling 
disputes, and too expensive to undertake even to avoid national 
disgrace, and so on. 

But fortunately the men of sturdy common sense and sound 
patriotism proved victors, and the new navy was begun. Its 


~ upbuilding was not a party matter. The first ships were laid 


down under Secretary Chandler ; Secretary Whitney continued 
the work; Secretary Tracy carried it still further; so did Sec- 
retary Herbert, and then Secretary Long. Congress after Con- 
gress voted the necessary money. We have never had as many 


* ships as a nation of such size and such vast interests really 


needs; but still by degrees we have acquired a small fleet of 
battle-ships, cruisers, gunboats, and torpedo-boats, all excel- 
lent of their class. The squadron with which Dewey entered 
Manila Bay included ships laid down or launched under Sec- 
retaries Chandler; Whitney, Tracy, and Herbert; and all four 


of these secretaries, their naval architects, the chief of bu- 
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reaus, the young engineers and constructors, the outside con- 
tractors, the shipyard men like Roach, Cramp, and Scott, and 
finally and emphatically, the congressmen who during these 
fifteen years voted the supplies, are entitled to take a just 
pride in their share of the glory of the achievement. Every 
man in Congress whose vote made possible the building of 
the Olympia, the Baltimore, the Raleigh, of the putting aboard 
them and their sister ships the modern eight-inch or rapid- 
fire five-inch guns, or the giving them the best engines and 
the means wherewith to practise their crews at the targets— 
every such man has the right to tell his children that he did 
his part in securing Dewey’s victory, and that, save for the 
action of him and his fellows, it could not have been won. 
This is no less true of the man who planned the ships and 
of the other men, whether in the government service or in 
private employment, who built them, from the head of the 
great business concern which put up an armor-plate factory 
down to the iron-worker who conscientiously and skilfully did 
his part on gun-shield or gun. 

So much for the men sab furnished the material and tHe 
means for assembling and practising the personnel. The same 
praise must be given the men who actually drilled the per- 
sonnel, part of which Dewey used. If our ships had merely 
been built and then laid up, if officers and crews had not been 
exercised season after season in all weathers on the high seas 
in handling their ships both separately and in squadron, and in 
practising with the guns, all the excellent material would have 
availed us little. Exactly as it is of no use to give an army 
the best arms and equipment if it is not also given the chance 
to practise with its arms and equipment, so the finest ships and 
the best natural sailors and fighters are useless to a navy if the 
most ample opportunity for training is not allowed. Only in- 
cessant practice will make a good gunner; though, inasmuch 
as there are natural marksmen as well as men who never can 
become good marksmen, there should always be the widest 
intelligence displayed in the choice of gunners. Not only is it 
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impossible for a man to learn how to handle a ship or do his 
duty aboard her save by long cruises at sea, but it is also im- 
possible for a good single-ship captain to be an efficient unit in 
a fleet unless he is accustomed to manceuver as part of a fleet. 

It is particularly true of the naval service that the excellence 
of any portion of it in a given crisis will depend mainly upon 
the excellence of the whole body, and so the triumph of any 
part is legitimately felt to reflect honor upon the whole and to 
have been participated in by every one. Dewey’s captains 
could not have followed him with the precision they displayed, 
could not have shown the excellent gun practice they did show 
—in short, the victory would not have been possible had it not 
been for the unwearied training and practice given the navy 
during the dozen years previous by the admirals, the captains, 
and the crews who incessantly and in all weathers kept their 
vessels exercised, singly and in squadron, until the men on the 
bridge, the men in the gun-turrets, and the men in the engine- 
rooms knew how to do their work perfectly, alone or together. 
Every officer and man, from the highest to the lowest, who 
did his full duty in raising the navy to the standard of effi- 
ciency it had reached on May 1, 1898, is entitled to feel some 
personal share in the glory won by Dewey and Dewey’s men. 
It would have been absolutely impossible not merely to impro- 
vise either the material or the personnel with which Dewey 
- fought, but to have produced them in any limited number of 
years. A thoroughly good navy takes a long time to build up, 
and the best officer embodies always the traditions of a first- 
class service. Ships take years to build, crews take years 
_ before they become thoroughly expert, while the officers not 
only have to pass their early youth in a course of special train- 
ing, but cannot possibly rise to supreme excellence in their 
profession unless they make it their life-work. 

We should therefore keep in mind that the hero cannot win 
save for the forethought, energy, courage, and capacity of 
countless other men. Yet we must keep in mind also that all 
this forethought, energy, courage, and capacity will be wasted 
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unless at the supreme moment some man of the heroic type 
arises capable of using to the best advantage the powers lying 
ready to hand. Whether it is Nelson, the greatest of all ad- 
mirals, at Abukir, Copenhagen, or Trafalgar; or Farragut, 
second only to Nelson, at New Orleans or Mobile; or Dewey 
at Manila—the great occasion must meet with the great man, 
or the result will be at worst a failure, at best an indecisive 
success. The nation must make ready the tools and train the 
men to use them, but at the crisis a great triumph can be 
achieved only should some heroic man appear. Therefore it 
is right and seemly to pay homage of deep respect and admira- 
tion to the man when he does appear. 

Admiral Dewey performed one of the great feats of all 
time. At the very outset of the Spanish war he struck one 
of the two decisive blows which brought the war to a conclu- 
sion, and as his was the first fight, his success exercised an 
incalculable effect upon the whole conflict. He set the note of 
the war. He had carefully prepared for action during the 
months he was on the Asiatic coast. He had his plans thor- 
oughly matured, and he struck the instant that war was de- 
clared. There was no delay, no hesitation. As soon as news 
came that he was to move, his war-steamers turned their bows 
toward Manila Bay. There was nothing to show whether or 
not Spanish mines and forts would be efficient; but Dewey, 
cautious as he was at the right time, had not a particle of fear 
of taking risks when the need arose. In the tropic night he 
steamed past the forts, and then on over the mines to where 
the Spanish vessels lay. What material inferiority there was 
on the Spanish side was nearly made up by the forts and mines. 
The overwhelming difference was moral, not material. It was 
the difference in the two commanders, in the officers and crews 
of the two fleets, and in the naval service, afloat and ashore, of 
the two nations. On the one side there had been thorough 
preparation; on the other, none that was adequate. It would 
be idle to recapitulate the results. Steaming in with cool 
steadiness, Dewey’s fleet cut the Spaniards to pieces, while the 
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Americans were practically unhurt. Then Dewey drew off to 
breakfast, satisfied himself that he had enough ammunition, 
and returned to stamp out what embers of resistance were still 
feebly smoldering. 

The victory insured the fall of the Philippines, for Manila 
surrendered as soon as our land forces arrived and were in 
position to press their attack home. The work, however, was 
by no means done, and Dewey’s diplomacy and firmness were 
given full scope for the year he remained in Manila waters, 
not only in dealing with Spaniards and insurgents, but in mak- 
ing it evident that we would tolerate no interference from any 
hostile European power. It is not yet the time to show how 
much he did in this last respect. Suffice it to say that by his 
firmness he effectually frustrated any attempt to interfere with 
our rights, while by his tact he avoided giving needless offense, 
and he acted in hearty accord with our cordial well-wishers, the 
English naval and diplomatic representatives in the islands. 

_ Admiral Dewey comes back to his native land having won 
the right to a greeting such as has been given to no other man 
since the Civil War. 
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GRANT* 


the men who peculiarly and preéminently represent its 

own type of greatness. Here in our country we have 
had many public men of high rank—-soldiers, orators, con- 
structive statesmen, and popular leaders. We have even had 
great philosophers who were also leaders of popular thought. 
Each one of these men has had his own group of devoted fol- 
lowers, and some of them have at times swayed the nation with 
a power such as the foremost of all hardly wielded. Yet as 
the generations slip away, as the dust of conflict settles, and 
as through the clearing air we look back with keener wisdom 
into the nation’s past, mightiest among the mighty dead loom 
the three great figures of Washington, Lincoln, and Grant. 
There are great men also in the second rank; for in any gallery 
of merely national heroes Franklin and Hamilton, Jefferson 
and Jackson, would surely have their place. But these three 
greatest men have taken their place among the great men of 
all nations, the great men of all time. They stood supreme in 
the two great crises of our history, on the two great occasions 
when we stood in the van of all humanity and struck the most 
effective blows that have ever been struck for the cause of 
human freedom under the law, for that spirit of orderly liberty 
which must stand at the base of every wise movement to secure 
to each man his rights, and to guard each from being wronged 
by his fellows. 

Washington fought in the earlier struggle, and it was his 
good fortune to win the highest renown alike as soldier and 
* Speech delivered at Galena, Illinois, April 27, r900. 
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I: the long run every great nation instinctively recognizes 
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statesman. In the second and even greater struggle the deeds 
of Lincoln the statesman were made good by those of Grant 
the soldier, and later Grant himself took up the work that 
dropped from Lincoln’s tired hands when the assassin’s bullet 
went home, and the sad, patient, kindly eyes were closed for- 
ever. 

It was no mere accident that made our three mightiest men, 
two of them soldiers, and one the great war President. It is 
only through work and strife that either nation or individual 
moves on to greatness. The great man is always the man of 
mighty effort, and usually the man whom grinding need has 
trained to mighty effort. Rest and peace are good things, are 
great blessings, but only if they come honorably; and it is 
those who fearlessly turn away from them, when they have 
not been earned, who in the long run deserve best of their 
country. In the sweat of our brows do we eat bread, and 
though the sweat is bitter at times, yet it is far more bitter to 
eat the bread that is unearned, unwon, undeserved. America 
must nerve herself for labor and peril. The men who have 
made our national greatness are those who faced danger and 
overcame it, who met difficulties and surmounted them, not 
those whose lines were cast in such pleasant places that toil 
and dread were ever far from them. 

Neither was it an accident that our three leaders were men 


-who, while they did not shrink from war, were nevertheless 
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heartily men of peace. The man who will not fight to avert 
or undo wrong is but a poor creature; but, after all, he is less 
dangerous than the man who fights on the side of wrong. 
Again and again in a nation’s history the time may, and indeed 
sometimes must, come when the nation’s highest duty is war. 
But peace must be the normal condition, or the nation will come 
to a bloody doom. Twice in great crises, in 1776 and 1861, 
and twice in lesser crises, in 1812 and 1808, the nation was 
called to arms in the name of all that makes the words “honor,” 
“freedom,” and “justice” other than empty sounds. On each 
occasion the net result of the war was greatly for the benefit 
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of mankind. But on each occasion this net result was of bene- 
fit only because after the war came peace, came justice and 
order and liberty. If the Revolution had been followed by 
bloody anarchy, if the Declaration of Independence had not 
been supplemented by the adoption of the Constitution, if the 
' freedom won by the sword of Washington had not been sup- 
plemented by the stable and orderly government which Wash- 
ington was instrumental in founding, then we should have but 
added to the chaos of the world, and our victories would have 
told against and not for the betterment of mankind. So it 
was with the Civil War. If the four iron years had not been 
followed by peace, they would not have been justified. If the 
great silent soldier, the Hammer of the North, had struck the 
shackles off the slave only, as so many conquerors in civil strife 
before him had done, to rivet them around the wrists of free- 
men, then the war would have been fought in vain, and worse 
than in vain. If the Union, which so many men shed their 
blood to restore, were not now a union in fact, then the pre- 
cious blood would have been wasted. But it was not wasted; 
for the work of peace has made good the work of war, and 
North and South, East and West, we are now one people in 
fact as well as in name; one in purpose, in fellow-feeling, and 
in high resolve, as we stand to greet the new century, and, 
high of heart, to face the mighty tasks which the coming years 
will surely bring: 

Grant and his fellow-soldiers who fought through the war, 
and his fellow-statesmen who completed the work partly done 
by the soldiers, not only left us the heritage of a reunited coun- 
try and of a land from which slavery had been banished, but 
left us what was quite as important, the great memory of their 
great deeds, to serve forever as an example and an inspira- 
tion, to spur us on so that we may not fall below the level 
reached by our fathers. The rough, strong poet of democracy 
has sung of Grant as “the man of mighty days, and equal to 
the days.” The days are less mighty now, and that is all the 
more reason why we should show ourselves equal to them. 
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We meet here to pay glad homage to the memory of our illus- 
trious dead} but let us keep ever clear before our minds the 
fact that mere lip- -loyalty i is not loyalty at all, and that the only 
homage that counts is the homage of deeds, not of words. It 
is but an idle waste of time to celebrate the memory of the 
dead unless we, the living, in our lives strive to show ourselves 
not unworthy of them. If the careers of Washington and 
Grant are not vital and full of meaning to us, if they are 
merely part of the storied past, and stir us to no eager emula- 
tion in the ceaseless, endless war for right against wrong, then 
the root of right thinking is not in us; and where we do not 
think right we cannot act right. 

It is not my purpose in this address to sketch, in even the 
briefest manner, the life and deeds of Grant. It is not even 
my purpose to touch on the points where his influence has told 
so tremendously in the making of our history. It is part of 
the man’s greatness that now we can use his career purely for 
illustration. We can take for granted the fact that each Amer- 
ican who knows the history of the country must know the his- 
tory of this man, at least in its broad outline; and that we no 
more need to explain Vicksburg and Appomattox than we need 
to explain Yorktown. I shall ask attention, not to Grant’s life, 
but to the lessons taught by that life as we of to-day should 
learn them. 

Foremost of all is the lesson of tenacity, of stubborn fixity 
of purpose. In the Union armies there were generals as bril- 


_ liant as Grant, but none with his iron determination. This 


quality he showed as President no less than as general. He 
was no more to be influenced by a hostile majority in Con- 
* gress into abandoning his attitude in favor of a sound and 
stable currency than he was to be influenced by check or re- 
pulse into releasing his grip on beleaguered Richmond. It is 
this element of unshakable strength to which we are apt spe- 
cially to refer when we praise a man in the simplest and most 
effective way, by praising him as a man. It is the one quality 
which we can least afford to lose. It is the only quality the 
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lack of which is as unpardonable in the nation as in the man. 
It is the antithesis of levity, fickleness, volatility, of undue ex- 
altation, of undue depression, of hysteria and neuroticism in all 
their myriad forms. The lesson of unyielding, unflinching, un- 
faltering perseverance in the course upon which the nation has 
entered is one very necessary for a generation whose preachers 
sometimes dwell overmuch on the policies of the moment. 
There are not a few public men, not a few men who try to 
mold opinion within Congress and without, on the stump and 
in the daily press, who seem to aim at instability, who pander 
to and thereby increase the thirst for overstatement of each 
situation as it arises, whose effort is, accordingly, to make the 
people move in zigzags instead of in a straight line. We all 
saw this in the Spanish war, when the very men who at one 
time branded as traitors everybody who said there was any- 
thing wrong in the army at another time branded as traitors 
everybody who said there was anything right. Of course such 
an attitude is as unhealthy on one side as on the other, and it 
is equally destructive of any effort to do away with abuse. 
Hysterics of this kind may have all the results of extreme 
timidity. A nation that has not the power of endurance, the 
power of dogged insistence on a determined policy, come weal 
or woe, has lost one chief element of greatness. The people 
who wish to abandon the Philippines because we have had 
heavy skirmishing out there, or who think that our rule is a 
failure whenever they discover some sporadic upgrowth of 
evil, would do well to remember the two long years of disaster 
this nation suffered before the July morning when the news was 
flashed to the waiting millions that Vicksburg had fallen in 
the West and that in the East the splendid soldiery of Lee had 
recoiled at last from the low hills of Gettysburg. Even after 
this nearly two years more were to pass before the end came 
at Appomattox. Throughout this time the cry of prophets of 
disaster never ceased. The peace-at-any-price men never wearied 
of declaiming against the war, of describing the evils of con- 
quest and subjugation as worse than any possible benefits that 
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could result therefrom. The hysterical minority passed alter- 
nately from unreasoning confidence to unreasoning despair; 
and at times they even infected for the moment many of their 
sober, steady countrymen. Eighteen months after the war 


began the State and congressional elections went heavily against 


the war party, and two years later the opposition party actually 
waged the Presidential campaign on the issue that the war was 
a failure. Meanwhile there was plenty of blundering at the 
front,. plenty of mistakes at Washington. The country was 
saved by the fact that our people, as a whole, were steadfast 
and unshaken. Both at Washington and at the front the 
leaders were men of undaunted resolution, who would not 
abandon the policy to which the nation was definitely com- 
mitted, who regarded disaster as merely a spur to fresh effort, 
who saw in each blunder merely something to be retrieved, 
and not a reason for abandoning the long-determined course. 
Above all, the great mass of the people possessed a tough and 
stubborn fiber of character. 

There was then, as always, ample room for criticism, and 
there was every reason why the mistakes should be corrected. 
But in the long run our gratitude was due primarily, not to 
the critics, not to the fault-finders, but to the men who actually 
did the work; not to the men of negative policy, but to those 
who struggled toward the given goal. Merciful oblivion has 
swallowed up the names of those who railed at the men who 
were saving the Union, while it has given us the memory of 
these same men as a heritage of honor forever; and brightest 
among their names flame those of Lincoln and Grant, the 
steadfast, the unswerving, the enduring, the finally triumphant. 

Grant’s supreme virtue as a soldier was his doggedness, the 
quality which found expression in his famous phrases of “un- 
conditional surrender” and “fighting it out on this line if it 


takes all summer.’”’ He was a master of strategy and tactics, 


but he was also a master of hard hitting, of that “continuous 
hammering” which finally broke through even Lee’s guard. 
While an armed foe was in the field, it never occurred to 
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Grant that any question could be so important as his over- 
throw. He felt nothing but impatient contempt for the weak 
souls who wished to hold parley with the enemy while that 
enemy was still capable of resistance. 

There is a fine lesson in this to the people who have been 
asking us to invite the certain destruction of our power in the 
Philippines, and therefore the certain destruction of the islands 
themselves, by putting any concession on our part ahead of 
the duty of reducing the islands to quiet at all costs and of 
stamping out the last embers of armed resistance. At the 
time of the Civil War the only way to secure peace was to fight 
for it, and it would have been a crime against humanity to have 
stopped fighting before peace was conquered. So in the far 
less important, but still very important, crisis which confronts 
us to-day, it would be a crime against humanity if, whether 
from weakness or from mistaken sentimentalism, we failed 
to perceive that in the Philippines the all-important duty is 
to restore order; because peace, and the gradually increasing 
measure of self-government for the islands which will fol- 
low peace, can only come when armed resistance has completely 
vanished. 

Grant was no brawler, no lover of fighting for fighting’s 
sake. He was a plain, quiet man, not seeking for glory; but 
a man who, when aroused, was always in deadly earnest, and 
who never shrank from duty. He was slow to strike, but he 
never struck softly. He was not in the least of the type which 
gets up mass-meetings, makes inflammatory speeches or passes 
inflammatory resolutions, and then permits over-forcible talk 
to be followed by over-feeble action. His promise squared with 
his performance. His deeds made good his words. He did 
not denounce an evil in strained and hyperbolic language; but 
when he did denounce it, he strove to make his denunciation 
effective by ‘his action. He did not plunge lightly into war, 
but once in, he saw the war through, and when it was over, 
it was over entirely. Unsparing in battle, he was very merci- 
ful in victory. There was no let-up in his grim attack, his 
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grim pursuit, until the last body of armed foes surrendered. 


- But that feat once accomplished, his first thought was for the 


valiant defeated ; to let them take back their horses to their little 
homes because they would need them to work on their farms. 


Grant, the champion whose sword was sharpest in the great 


fight for liberty, was no less sternly insistent upon the need 
of order and of obedience to law. No stouter foe of anarchy 
in every form ever lived within our borders. The man who 
more than any other, save Lincoln, had changed us into a nation 
whose citizens were all freemen, realized entirely that these 
freemen would remain free only while they kept mastery over 
their own evil passions. He saw that lawlessness in all its 
forms was the handmaiden of tyranny. No nation ever yet 
retained its freedom for any length of time after losing its 
respect for the law, after losing the law-abiding spirit, the 
spirit that really makes orderly liberty. 

Grant, in short, stood for the great elementary virtues, for 
justice, for freedom, for order, for unyielding resolution, for 
manliness in its broadest and highest sense. His greatness was 
not so much greatness of intellect as greatness of character, 
including in the word “‘character’’ all the strong, virile virtues. , 
It is character that counts in a nation as in a man. It is a 
good thing to have a keen, fine intellectual development in a 
nation, to produce orators, artists, successful business men; 


but it is an infinitely greater thing to have those solid qualities 


which we group together under the name of character—sobri- 
ety, steadfastness, the sense of obligation toward one’s neigh- 
bor and one’s God, hard common sense, and, combined with it, 


_ the lift of generous enthusiasm toward whatever is right. These 


are the qualities which go to make up true national greatness, 
and these were the qualities which Grant possessed in an emi- 
nent degree. 

We have come here, then, to realize what the mighty dead 
did for the nation, what the dead did for us who are now living. 
Let us in return try to shape our deeds so that the America 
of the future shall justify by her career the lives of the great 
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men of her past. Every man who does his duty as a soldier, 
as a statesman, or as a private citizen is paying to Grant's 
memory the kind of homage that is best worth paying. We 
have difficulties and dangers enough in the present, and it is 
the way we face them which is to determine whether or not 
we are fit descendants of the men of the mighty past. We must 
not flinch from our duties abroad merely because we have even 
more important duties at home. That these home duties are 
the most important of all every thinking man will freely ac- 
knowledge. We must do our duty to ourselves and our breth- 
ren in the complex social life of the time. We must possess 
the spirit of broad humanity, deep charity, and loving-kindness 
for our fellow-men, and must remember, at the same time, 
that this spirit is really the absolute antithesis of mere senti- 
mentalism, of soup-kitchen, pauperizing philanthropy, and of 
legislation which is inspired either by foolish mock benevolence 
or by class greed or class hate. We need to be possessed of 
the spirit of justice and of the spirit which recognizes in work 
and not ease the proper end of effort. 

Of course the all-important thing to keep in mind is that 
if we have not both strength and virtue we shall fail. Indeed, 
in the old acceptation of the word, virtue included strength and 
courage, for the clear-sighted men at the dawn of our era 
knew that the passive virtues could not by themselves avail, 
that wisdom without courage would sink into mere cunning, 
and courage without morality into ruthless, lawless, self-de- 
structive ferocity. The iron Roman made himself lord of 
the world because to the courage of the barbarian he opposed 
a courage as fierce and an infinitely keener mind; while his 
civilized rivals, the keen-witted Greek and Carthaginian, 
though of even finer intellect, had let corruption eat into 
their brilliant civilizations until their strength had been cor- 
roded as if by acid. In short, the Roman had character as 
well as masterful genius, and when pitted against peoples 


either of less genius or of less character, these peoples went 
down. 
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As the ages roll by, the eternal problem forever fronting 
each man and each race forever shifts its outward shape, and 
yet at the bottom it is always the same. There are dangers 
of peace and dangers of war; dangers of excess in militarism 
and of excess by the avoidance of duty that implies militarism; 
dangers of slow dry-rot, and dangers which become acute only 
in great crises. When these crises come, the nation will tri- 
umph or sink accordingly as it produces or fails to produce 
statesmen like Lincoln and soldiers like Grant, and accordingly 
as it does or does not back them in their efforts. We do not 
need men of unsteady brilliancy or erratic power—unbalanced 
men. The men we need are the men of strong, earnest, solid 
character—the men who possess the homely virtues, and who to 
these virtues add rugged courage, rugged honesty, and high 
resolve. Grant, with his self-poise, his self-command, his self- 
mastery; Grant, who loved peace and did not fear war, who 
would not draw the sword if he could honorably keep it 
sheathed, but who, when once he had drawn it would not return 
it to the sheath until the weary years had brought the blood- 
won victory; Grant, who had no thought after the fight was 
won save of leading the life led by other Americans and who 
aspired to the Presidency only as Zachary Taylor or Andrew 
Jackson had aspired to it—Grant was of a type upon which the 
men of to-day can well afford to model themselves. 

As I have already said our first duty, our most important 
work is setting our own'house in order. We must be true 
to ourselves, or else, in the long run, we shall be false to all 
others. The republic cannot stand if honesty and decency do 
not prevail alike in public and private life; if we do not set 
ourselves seriously at work to solve the tremendous problems 
forced upon us by the far-sweeping industrial changes of the 
last two generations. 

But in considering the life of Grant it is peculiarly appro- 
priate to remember that, besides the regeneration in political 
and social life within our own borders, we must also face what 


has come upon us from without. No friendliness with other 
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nations, no good will cae them or by them, can take the place 
of national self-reliance. No alliance, no inoffensive conduct 
on our part, would supply, in time of need, the failure in ability 
to hold our own with the strong hand. We must work out our 
own destiny by our own strength. A vigorous young nation 
like ours does not always stand still. Now and then there 
comes a time when it is sure either to shrink or to expand. 
Grant saw to it that we did not shrink, and therefore we had 
to expand when the inevitable moment came. 

Great duties face us in the islands where the Stars and 
Stripes now float in place of the arrogant flag of Spain. As 
we perform those duties well or ill, so will we, in large part, 
determine our right to a place among the great nations of the 
earth. We have got to meet them in the very spirit of Grant. 
If we are frightened at the task, above all, if we are cowed 
or disheartened by any check, or by the clamor of the sensa- 
tion-monger, we shall show ourselves weaklings unfit to invoke 
the memories of the stalwart men who fought to a finish the 
great Civil War. If we do not rule wisely, and if our rule 
is not in the interest of the peoples who have come under our 
guardianship, then we had best never to have begun the effort 
at all. As a nation we shall have to choose our representatives 
in these islands as carefully as Grant chose the generals who 
were to serve at the vital points under him. Fortunately, so far 
the choice has been most wise. No nation has ever sent a better 
man than we sent to Cuba when President McKinley appointed 
as governor-general of that island Leonard Wood; and now, 
in sending Judge Taft at the head of the commission to the 
Philippines, the President has again chosen the very best man 
to be found in all the United States for the purpose in view. 

Part of Grant’s great strength lay in the fact that he faced 
facts as they were, and not as he wished they might be. He 
was not originally an abolitionist, and he probably could not 
originally have defined his views as to State sovereignty; but 
when the Civil War was on, he saw that the only thing to do 
was to fight it to a finish and establish by force of arms the 
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_ constitutional right to put down rebellion. It is just the same 


thing nowadays with expansion. It has come, and it has come 
to stay, whether we wish it or not. Certain duties have fallen 
to us as a legacy of the war with Spain, and we cannot avoid 
performing them. All we can decide is whether we will per- 
form them well or ill. We cannot leave the Philippines. We 
have got to stay there, establish order, and then give the in- 
habitants as much self-government as they show they can use 
to advantage. We cannot run away if we would. We have 
got to see the work through, because we are not a nation of 
weaklings. We are strong men, and we intend to do our duty. 

To do our duty—that is the sum and substance of the whole 
matter. We are not trying to win glory. We are not trying 
to do anything especially brilliant or unusual. We are setting 
ourselves vigorously at each task as the task arises, and we 
are trying to face each difficulty as Grant faced innumerable 
and infinitely greater difficulties. The sure way to succeed 
is to set about our work in the spirit that marked the great 
soldier whose life we this day celebrate: the spirit of devotion 
to duty, of determination to deal fairly, justly, and fearlessly 
with all men, and of iron resolution never to abandon any task 
once begun until it has been brought to a successful and tri- 
umphant conclusion. 
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THE TWO AMERICAS* 


shores of the mighty inland seas of the North, where 

all the peoples of the western hemisphere have joined 
to show what they have done in art, science, and industrial 
invention, what they have been able to accomplish with their 
manifold resources and their infinitely varied individual and 
national qualities. Such an exposition, held at the opening of 
this new century, inevitably suggests two trains of thought. 
It should make us think seriously and solemnly of our several 
duties to one another as citizens of the different nations of 
this western hemisphere, and also of our duties each to the 
nation to which he personally belongs. 

The century upon which we have just entered must inevitably 
be one of tremendous triumph or of tremendous failure for 
the whole human race, because, to an infinitely greater extent 
than ever before, humanity is knit together in all its parts, for 
weal or woe. All about us there are innumerable tendencies 
that tell for good, and innumerable tendencies that tell for 
evil. It is, of course, a mere truism to say that our own acts 
must determine which set of tendencies shall overcome the 
other. In order to act wisely we must first see clearly. There 
is no place among us for the mere pessimist; no man who 
looks at life with a vision that sees all things black or gray 
can do aught healthful in molding the destiny of a mighty 
and vigorous people. But there is just as little use for the 
foolish optimist who refuses to face the many and real evils 


Y \O-DAY we formally open this great exposition by the 
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that exist, and who fails to see that the only way to insure 


the triumph of righteousness in the future is to war against all 
that is base, weak, and unlovely in the present. 

There are certain things so obvious as to seem commonplace, 
which, nevertheless, must be kept constantly before us if we 
are to preserve our just sense of proportion. This twentieth 
century is big with the fate of the nations of mankind, because 
the fate of each is now interwoven with the fate of all to a 
degree never even approached in any previous stage of history. 
No better proof could be given than by this very exposition. A 
century ago no such exposition could have even been thought of. 
The larger part of the territory represented here to-day by so 
many free nations was not even mapped, and very much of it 
was unknown to the hardiest explorer. The influence of Amer- 
ica upon Old World affairs was imponderable. World politics 
still meant European politics. 

All that is now changed, not merely by what has happened 
here in America, but by what has happened elsewhere. It is 
not necessary for us here to consider the giant changes which 
have come elsewhere in the globe; to treat of the rise in the 
South Seas of the great free commonwealths of Australia and 
New Zealand; of the way in which Japan has been rejuvenated 
and has advanced by leaps and bounds to a position among 
the leading civilized powers; of the problems, affecting the 
major portion of mankind, which call imperiously for solution 


in parts of the Old World which, a century ago, were barely 


known to Europe, even by rumor. Our present concern is not 


with the Old World, but with our own western hemisphere, 


America. We meet to-day, representing the people of this 
continent, from the Dominion of Canada in the north, to Chile 
and the Argentine in the south; representing peoples who have 
traveled far and fast in the last century, because in them has 
been practically shown that it is the spirit of adventure which 
is the maker of commonwealths; peoples who are learning and 
striving to put in practice the vital truth that freedom is the 
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necessary first step, but only the first step, in successful free 
government. 

During the last century we have on the whole made long 
strides in the right direction, but we have very much yet to 
learn. We all look forward to the day when there shall be 
a nearer approximation than there has ever yet been to the 
brotherhood of man and the peace of the world. More and 
more we are learning that to love one’s country above all others 
is in no way incompatible with respecting and wishing well to 
all others, and that, as between man and man, so between nation 
and nation, there should live the great law of right. These are 
the goals toward which we strive; and let us at least earnestly 
endeavor to realize them here on this continent. From Hudson 
Bay to the Straits of Magellan, we, the men of the two Amer- 
icas, have been conquering the wilderness, carving it into state 
and province, and seeking to build up in state and province 
governments which shall combine industrial prosperity and 
moral well-being. Let us ever most vividly remember the fal- 
sity of the belief that any one of us is to be permanently bene- 
fited by the hurt of another. Let us strive to have our public 
men treat as axiomatic the truth that it is for the interest of 
every commonwealth in the western hemisphere to see every 
other commonwealth grow in riches and in happiness, in ma- 
terial wealth and in the sober, strong, self-respecting manli- 
ness, without which material wealth avails so little. 

To-day on behalf of the United States I welcome you here 
—you, our brothers of the North, and you, our brothers of 
the South; we wish you well; we wish you all prosperity; and 
we say to you that we earnestly hope for your well-being, not 
only for your own sakes, but also for our own, for it is a bene- 
fit to each of us to have the others do well. The relations be- 
tween us now are those of cordial friendship, and it is to the 
interest of all alike that this friendship should ever remain un- 
broken. Nor is there the least chance of its being broken, pro- 
vided only that all of us alike act with full recognition of the 
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vital need that each should realize that his own interests can best 
be served by serving the interests of others. 

You, men of Canada, are doing substantially the same work 
that we of this republic are doing, and face substantially the 
same problems that we also face. Yours is the world of the 
merchant, the manufacturer and mechanic, the farmer, the 
ranchman, and the miner ; you are subduing the prairie and the 
forest, tilling farm-land, building cities, striving to raise ever 
higher the standard of right, to bring ever nearer the day 
when true justice shall obtain between man and man; and we 
wish godspeed to you and yours, and may the kindliest ties of 
good will always exist between us. 

To you of the republics south of us, I wish to say a special 
word. I believe with all my heart in the Monroe Doctrine. 
This doctrine is not to be invoked for the aggrandizement of 
any one of us here on this continent at the expense of any 
one else on this continent. It should be regarded simply as a 
great international Pan-American policy, vital to the interests 
of all of us. The United States has, and ought to have, and 
must ever have, only the desire to see her sister commonwealths 
in the western hemisphere continue to flourish, and the deter- 
mination that no Old World power shall acquire new territory 
here on this western continent. We of the two Americas must 


_ be left to work out our own salvation along our own lines ; and 


if we are wise we will make it understood as a cardinal feature 
of our joint foreign policy that, on the one hand, we will not 
submit to territorial aggrandizement on this continent by any 
Old World power, and that, on the other hand, among ourselves 


-each nation must scrupulously regard the rights and interests 


of the others, so that, instead of any one of us committing the 
criminal folly of trying to rise at the expense of our neighbors, 
we shall all strive upward in honest and manly brotherhood, 
shoulder to shoulder. 

A word now especially to my own fellow-countrymen. I 
think that we have all of us reason to be satisfied with the 
showing made in this exposition, as in the great expositions 
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of the past, of the results of the enterprise, the shrewd daring, 
the business energy and capacity, and the artistic and, above 
all, the wonderful mechanical skill and inventiveness of our 
people. In all of this we have legitimate cause to feel a noble 
pride, and a still nobler pride in the showing made of what we 
have done in such matters as our system of wide-spread popular 
education and in the field of philanthropy, especially in that 
best kind of philanthropy which teaches each man to help lift 
both himself and his neighbor by joining with that neighbor 
hand in hand in a common effort for the common good. 

But we should err greatly, we should err in the most fatal 
of ways, by wilful blindness to whatever is not pleasant, if, 
while justly proud of our achievements, we failed to realize 
that we have plenty of shortcomings to remedy, that there are 
terrible problems before us, which we must work out right, 
under the gravest national penalties if we fail. It cannot be too 
often repeated that there is no patent device for securing good 
government; that after all is said and done, after we have 
given full credit to every scheme for increasing our material 
prosperity, to every effort of the lawmaker to provide a system 
under which each man shall be best secured in his own rights, 
it yet remains true that the great factor in working out the 
success of this giant republic of the western continent must be 
the possession of those qualities of essential virtue and essen- 
tial manliness which have built up every great and mighty 
people of the past, and the lack of which always has brought, 
and always will bring, the proudest of nations crashing down 
to ruin. Here in this exposition, on the Stadium and on the 
pylons of the bridge, you have written certain sentences to 
which we all must subscribe, and to which we must live up 
if we are in any way or measure to do our duty: “Who shuns 
the dust and sweat of the contest, on his brow falls not the 
cool shade of the olive,’ and “A free state exists only in the 
virtue of the citizen.” We all accept these statements in theory ; 
but if we do not live up to them in practice, then there is no 
health in us. Take the two together always. In our eager, 
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restless life of effort, but little can be done by that cloistered 
virtue of which Milton spoke with such fine contempt. We need 
the rough, strong qualities that make a man fit to play his part 
well among men. Yet we need to remember even more that 
no ability, no strength and force, no power of intellect or power 
of wealth, shall avail us, if we have not the root of right 
living in us; if we do not pay more than a mere lip-loyalty to 
the old, old commonplace virtues, which stand at the founda- 
tion of all social and political well-being. 

It is easy to say what we ought to do, but it is hard to do 
it; and yet no scheme can be devised which will save us from 
the need of doing just this hard work. Not merely must each 
of us strive to do his duty; in addition it is imperatively neces- 
sary also to establish a strong and intelligent public opinion 
which will require each to do his duty. If any man here falls 
short he should not only feel ashamed of himself, but in some 
way he ought also to be made conscious of the condemnation 
of his fellows, and this no matter what form his short-coming 
takes. Doing our duty is, of course, incumbent on every one 
of us alike; yet the heaviest blame for dereliction should fall 
on the man who sins against the light, the man to whom much 
has been given, and from whom, therefore, we have a right 
to expect much in return. We should hold to a peculiarly rigid 
accountability those men who in public life, or as editors of 


- great papers, or as owners of vast fortunes, or as leaders and 


molders of opinion in the pulpit, or on the platform, or at the 
bar, are guilty of wrong-doing, no matter what form that 
wrong-doing may take. 

_ In addition, however, to the problems which, under Protean 


shapes, are yet fundamentally the same for all nations and for 


all times, there are others which especially need our attention, 
because they are the especial productions of our present indus- 
trial civilization. The tremendous industrial development of 
the nineteenth century has not only conferred great benefits 
upon us of the twentieth, but it has also exposed us to grave 
dangers. This highly complex movement has had many sides, 
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some good and some bad, and has produced an absolutely novel 


set of phenomena. To secure from them the best results will” 


tax to the utmost the resources of the statesman, the economist, 
and the social reformer. There has been an immense relative 
growth of urban population, and, in consequence, an immense 
growth of the body of wage-workers, together with an accumu- 
lation of enormous fortunes which more and more tend to 
express their power through great corporations that are them- 
selves guided by some master mind of the business world. As 
a result, we are confronted by a formidable series of perplexing 
problems, with which it is absolutely necessary to deal, and 
yet with which it is not merely useless, but in the highest de- 
gree unwise and dangerous to deal, save with wisdom, insight, 
and self-restraint. 

There are certain truths which are so commonplace as to be 
axiomatic; and yet so important that we cannot keep them 
too vividly before our minds. The true welfare of the nation 
is indissolubly bound up with the welfare of the farmer and 
the wage-worker—of the man who tills the soil, and of the 
mechanic, the handicraftsman, the laborer. If we can insure 
the prosperity of these two classes we need not trouble our- 
selves about the prosperity of the rest, for that will follow as 
a matter of course. 

On the other hand, it is equally true that the prosperity of 
any of us can best be attained by measures that will promote 
the prosperity of all. The poorest motto upon which an 
American can act is the motto of “some men down,” and the 
safest to follow is that of “all men up.” <A good deal can 
and ought to be done by law. For instance, the State and, if 
necessary, the nation should by law assume ample power of 
supervising and regulating the acts of any corporation (which 
can be but its creature), and generally of those immense busi- 
ness enterprises which exist only because of the safety and 
protection to property guaranteed by our system of govern- 
ment. Yet it 1s equally true that, while this power should 
exist, it should be used sparingly and with self-restraint. 
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Modern industrial competition is very keen between nation and 
nation, and now that our country is striding forward with 
the pace of a giant to take the leading position in the inter- 
national industrial world, we should beware how we fetter 
our limbs, how we cramp our Titan strength. While striving 
to prevent industrial injustice at home, we must not bring 
upon ourselves industrial weakness abroad. This is a task for 
which we need the finest abilities of the statesman, the student, 
the patriot, and the far-seeing lover of mankind. It is a 
task in which we shall fail with absolute certainty if we ap- 
proach it after having surrendered ourselves to the guidance 
of the demagogue, or the doctrinaire, of the well-meaning man 
who thinks feebly, or of the cunning self-seeker who endeavors 
to rise by committing that worst of crimes against our people 
—the crime of inflaming brother against brother, one Ameri- 
can against his fellow-Americans. 

My fellow-countrymen, bad laws are evil things, good laws 
are necessary; and a clean, fearless, common-sense adminis- 
tration of the laws is even more necessary; but what we need 
most of all is to look to our own selves to see that our con- 
sciences as individuals, that our collective national conscience, 
may respond instantly to every appeal for high action, for lofty 
and generous endeavor. There must and shall be no falling 
off in the national traits of hardihood and manliness; and we 
-must keep ever bright the love of justice, the spirit of strong 
brotherly friendship for one’s fellows, which we hope and be- 
lieve will hereafter stand as typical of the men who make up 
this, the mightiest republic upon which the sun has ever shone. 


XV 
MANHOOD AND STATEHOOD* 


HIS anniversary, which marks the completion by Colo- 
rado of her first quarter-century of Statehood, is of 
interest not only to her sisters, the States of the Rocky 

Mountain region, but to our whole country. With the excep- 
tion of the admission to Statehood of California, no other 
event emphasized in such dramatic fashion the full meaning 
of the growth of our country as did the incoming of Colorado. 

It is a law of our intellectual development that the greatest 
and most important truths, when once we have become thor- 
oughly familiar with them, often because of that very fa- 
miliarity grow dim in our minds. The westward spread of 
our people across the continent has been so rapid, and so great 
has been their success in taming the rugged wilderness, turn- 
ing the gray desert into green fertility, and filling the waste 
and lonely places with the eager, thronging, crowded life of 
our industrial civilization, that we have begun to accept it 
all as part of the order of nature. Moreover, it now seems 
to us equally a matter of course that when a sufficient number 
of the citizens of our common country have thus entered into 
and taken possession of some great tract of empty wilderness, 
they should be permitted to enter the Union as a State on an 
absolute equality with the older States, having the same right 
both to manage their own local affairs as they deem best, and 
to exercise their full share of control over all the affairs of 
whatever kind or sort in which the nation is interested as a 


* Address at the Quarter-centennial Celebration of Statehood in Colorado, 
at Colorado Springs, August 2, Igor. 
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whole. The youngest and the oldest States stand on an exact 


level in one indissoluble and perpetual Union. 


To us nowadays these processes seem so natural that it is 


_ only by a mental wrench that we conceive of any other as 


possible. Yet they are really wholly modern and of purely 
American development. When, a century before Colorado be- 
came a State, the original thirteen States began the great ex- 
periment of a free and independent republic on this continent, 
the processes which we now accept in such matter-of-course 
fashion were looked upon as abnormal and revolutionary. It 
is our own success here in America that has brought about 
the complete alteration in feeling. The chief factor in pro- 
ducing the Revolution, and later in producing the War of 
1812, was the inability of the mother-country to understand 
that the freemen who went forth to conquer a continent should 
be encouraged in that work, and could not and ought not to 
be expected to toil only for the profit or glory of others. When 
the first Continental Congress assembled, the British govern-— 
ment, like every other government of Europe at that time, 
simply did not know how to look upon the general question 
of the progress of the colonies save from the standpoint of 
the people who had stayed at home. The spread of the hardy, 
venturesome backwoodsmen was to most of the statesmen of 
London a matter of anxiety rather than of pride, and the 
famous Quebec Act of 1774 was in part designed with the 
purpose of keeping the English-speaking settlements perma- 
nently east of the Alleghanies, and preserving the mighty and 
beautiful valley of the Ohio as a hunting-ground for savages, a 
preserve for the great fur-trading companies; and as late as 
1812 this project was partially revived. 

More extraordinary still, even after independence was 
achieved, and a firm Union accomplished under that wonderful 
document, the Constitution adopted in 1789, we still see traces 
of the same feeling lingering here and there in our own coun- 
try. There were plenty of men in the seaboard States who 
looked with what seems to us ludicrous apprehension at the 
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steady westward growth of our people. Grave senators and 
representatives expressed dire foreboding as to the ruin which 
would result from admitting the communities growing up along 
the Ohio to a full equality with the older States; and when 
Louisiana was given Statehood, they insisted that that very 
fact dissolved the Union. When our people had begun to 
settle in the Mississippi valley, Jefferson himself accepted with 
equanimity the view that probably it would not be possible 
to keep regions so infinitely remote as the Mississippi and 
the Atlantic coast in the same Union. Later even such a stanch 
Union man and firm believer in Western growth as fearless 
old Tom Benton of Missouri thought that it would be folly 
to try to extend the national limits westward of the Rocky 
Mountains. In 1830 our then best-known man of letters and 
historian, Washington Irving, prophesied that for ages to come 
the country upon which we now stand would be inhabited 
simply by roving tribes of nomads. 

The mental attitude of all these good people need not sur- 
prise anybody. There was nothing in the past by which to 
judge either the task before this country, or the way in which 
that task was to be done. As Lowell finely said, on this con- 
tinent we have made new States as Old World men pitch tents. 
Even the most far-seeing statesmen, those most gifted with 
the imagination needed by really great statesmen, could not 
at first grasp what the process really meant. Slowly and with 
incredible labor the backwoodsmen of the old colonies hewed 
their way through the dense forests from the tide-water re- 
gion to the crests of the Alleghanies. But by the time the 
Alleghanies were reached, about at the moment when our 
national life began, the movement had gained wonderful mo- 
mentum. Thenceforward it advanced by leaps and bounds, and 
the frontier pushed westward across the continent with ever- 
increasing rapidity until the day came when it vanished en- 
tirely. Our greatest statesmen have always been those who 
believed in the nation—who had faith in the power of our peo- 
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ple to spread until they should become the mightiest among 


the people of the world. 

Under any governmental system which was known to Eu- 
rope, the problem offered by the westward thrust, across a 
continent, of so masterful and liberty-loving a race as ours 
would have been insoluble. The great civilized and colonizing 
races of antiquity, the Greeks and the Romans, had been utterly 
unable to devise a scheme under which when their race spread 
it might be possible to preserve both national unity and local 
and individual freedom. When a Hellenic or Latin city sent 
off a colony, one of two things happened. Either the colony 
was kept in political subjection to the city or state of which 
it was an offshoot, or else it became a wholly independent and 
alien, and often a hostile, nation. Both systems were fraught 
with disaster. With the Greeks race unity was sacrificed to 
local independence, and as a result the Greek world became 
the easy prey of foreign conquerors. The Romans kept na- 
tional unity, but only by means of a crushing centralized 
despotism. 

When the modern world entered upon the marvelous era 
of expansion which began with the discoveries of Columbus, 
the nations were able to devise no new plan. All the great 
colonizing powers, England, France, Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
and Russia, managed their colonies primarily in the interest 


of the home country. Some did better than others,—England 


probably best and Spain worst,—but in no case were the colo- 
nists treated as citizens of equal rights in a common country. 
Our ancestors, who were at once the strongest and the most 
liberty-loving among all the peoples who had been thrust out 


_ . into new continents, were the first to revolt against this sys- 


tem ; and the lesson taught by their success has been thoroughly 
learned. 

In applying the new principles to our conditions we have 
found the Federal Constitution a nearly perfect instrument. 
The system of a closely knit and indestructible union of free 
commonwealths has enabled us to do what neither Greek nor 
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Roman in their greatest days could do. We have preserved 
the complete unity of an expanding race without impairing in 
the slightest degree the liberty of the individual. When in 
a given locality the settlers became sufficiently numerous, they 
were admitted to Statehood, and thenceforward shared all the 
rights and all the duties of the citizens of the older States. 
As with Columbus and the egg, the expedient seems obvious 
enough nowadays; but then it was so novel that a couple of 
generations had to pass before we ourselves thoroughly 
grasped all its features. At last we grew to accept as axiomatic 
the two facts of national union and local and personal free- 
dom. As whatever is axiomatic seems commonplace, we now 
tend to accept what has been accomplished as a mere matter- 
of-course incident, of no great moment. The very complete- 
ness with which the vitally important task has been done almost 
blinds us to the extraordinary nature of the achievement. 

You, the men of Colorado, and, above all, the older among 
those whom I am now addressing, have been engaged in doing 
the great typical work of our people. Save only the preserva- 
tion of the Union itself, no other task has been so important 
as the conquest and settlement of the West. This conquest and 
settlement has been the stupendous feat of our race for the 
century that has just closed. It stands supreme among all 
such feats. The same kind of thing has been in Australia 
and Canada, but upon a less important scale, while the Russian 
advance in Siberia has been incomparably slower. In all the 
history of mankind there is nothing that quite parallels the 
way in which our people have filled a vacant continent with 
self-governing commonwealths, knit into one nation. And of 
all this marvelous history perhaps the most wonderful portion 
is that which deals with the way in which the Pacific coast 
and the Rocky Mountains were settled. 

The men who founded these communities showed practi- 
cally by their life-work that it is indeed the spirit of adventure 
which is the maker of commonwealths. Their traits of daring 
and hardihood and iron endurance are not merely indispensable 
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_ traits for pioneers; they are also traits which must go to the 


make-up of every mighty and successful people. You and your 
fathers who built up the West did more even than you thought; 
for you shaped thereby the destiny of the whole republic, and 
as a necessary corollary profoundly influenced the course of 
events throughout the world. More and more as the years go 
by this republic will find its guidance in the thought and action 
of the West, because the conditions of development in the 
West have steadily tended to accentuate the peculiarly Ameri- 
can characteristics of its people. 

There was scant room for the coward and the weakling 
in the ranks of the adventurous frontiersmen—the pioneer 
settlers who first broke up the wild prairie soil, who first 
hewed their way into the primeval forest, who guided their 
white-topped wagons across the endless leagues of Indian- 
haunted desolation, and explored every remote mountain-chain 
in the restless quest for metal wealth. Behind them came the 
men who completed the work they had roughly begun: who 
drove the great railroad systems over plain and desert and 
mountain pass; who stocked the teeming ranches, and under 
irrigation saw the bright green of the alfalfa and the yellow 
of the golden stubble, supplant the gray of the sage-brush 
desert; who have built great populous cities—cities in which 
every art and science of civilization are carried to the highest 


_— point—on tracts which, when the nineteenth century had passed 


its meridian, were still known only to the grim trappers and 
hunters and the red lords of the wilderness with whom they 
waged eternal war. 

Such is the record of which we are so proud. It is a record 
of men who greatly dared and greatly did; a record of wander- 
ings wider and more dangerous than those of the Vikings; a 
record of endless feats of arms, of victory after victory in the 
ceaseless strife waged against wild man and wild nature. The 
winning of the West was the great epic feat in the history 
of our race. 

We have then a right to meet to-day in a spirit of just 
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pride in the past. But when we pay homage to the hardy, grim, — 


resolute men who, with incredible toil and risk, laid deep the 
foundations of the civilization that we inherit, let us steadily 
remember that the only homage that counts is the homage of 
deeds—not merely of words. It is well to gather here to show 
that we remember what has been done in the past by the 


Western pioneers of our people, and that we glory in the | 


greatness for which they prepared the way. But lip-loyalty 
by itself avails very little, whether it is expressed concerning 
a nation or an ideal. It would be a sad and evil thing for 
this country if ever the day came when we considered the 
great deeds of our forefathers as an excuse for our resting 
slothfully satisfied with what has been already done. On the 
contrary, they should be an inspiration and appeal, summoning 
us to show that we too have courage and strength; that 
we too are ready to dare greatly if the need arises; and, above 
all, that we are firmly bent upon that steady performance of 
every-day duty which, in the long run, is of such incredible 
worth in the formation of national character. 

The old iron days have gone, the days when the weakling 
died as the penalty of inability to hold his own in the rough 
warfare against his surroundings. We live in softer times. 
Let us see to it that, while we take advantage of every gentler 
and more humanizing tendency of the age, we yet preserve 
the iron quality which made our forefathers and predecessors 
fit to do the deeds they did. It will of necessity find a different 
expression now, but the quality itself remains just as necessary 
as ever. Surely you men of the West, you men who with 
stout heart, cool head, and ready hand have wrought out your 
own success and built up these great new commonwealths, 
surely you need no reminder of the fact that if either man or 
nation wishes to play a great part in the world there must 
be no dallying with the life of lazy ease. In the abounding 
energy and intensity of existence in our mighty democratic 
republic there is small space indeed for the idler, for the luxury- 
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loving man who prizes ease more than hard, triumph-crowned 
effort. 

We hold work not as a curse but as a blessing, and we 
regard the idler with scornful pity. It would be in the highest 
degree undesirable that we should all work in the same way 
or at the same things, and for the sake of the real greatness 
of the nation we should in the fullest and most cordial way 
recognize the fact that some of the most needed work must, 
from its very nature, be unremunerative in a material sense. 
Each man must choose so far as the conditions allow him the 
path to which he is bidden by his own peculiar powers and 
inclinations. But if he is a man he must in some way or shape 
do a man’s work. If, after making all the effort that his 
strength of body and of mind permits, he yet honorably fails, 
why, he is still entitled to a certain share of respect because 
he has made the effort. But if he does not make the effort, or 
if he makes it half-heartedly and recoils from the labor, the 
risk, or the irksome monotony of his task, why, he has for- 
feited all right to our respect, and has shown himself a mere 
cumberer of the earth. It is not given to us all to succeed, 
but it is given to us all to strive manfully to deserve success. 

We need then the iron qualities that must go with true man- 
hood. We need the positive virtues of resolution, of courage, 
of indomitable will, of power to do without shrinking the rough 


_-work that must always be done, and to persevere through the 


long days of slow progress or of seeming failure which always 
come before any final triumph, no matter how brilliant. But 
we need more than these qualities. This country cannot afford 
to have its sons less than men; but neither can it afford to 
have them other than good men. If courage and strength 
and intellect are unaccompanied by the moral purpose, the 
moral sense, they become merely forms of expression for un- 
scrupulous force and unscrupulous cunning. If the strong man 
has not in him the lift toward lofty things his strength makes 
him only a curse to himself and to his neighbor. All this is 
true in private life, and it is no less true in public life. If 
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Washington and Lincoln had not had in them the whip-cord 
fiber of moral and mental strength, the soul that steels itself 
to endure disaster unshaken and with grim resolve to wrest 
victory from defeat, then the one could not have founded, nor 
the other preserved, our mighty federal Union. The least 
touch of flabbiness, of unhealthy softness, in either would have 


meant ruin for this nation, and therefore the downfall of the _ 


proudest hope of mankind. But no less is it true that had 
either been influenced by self-seeking ambition, by callous dis- 
regard of others, by contempt for the moral law, he would 
have dashed us down into the black gulf of failure. Woe to 
all of us if ever as a people we grow to condone evil because 
it is successful. We can no more afford to lose social and 
civic decency and honesty than we can afford to lose the quali- 
ties of courage and strength. It is the merest truism to say 
that the nation rests upon the individual, upon the family— 
upon individual manliness and womanliness, using ~ words 
in their widest and fullest meaning. 

To be a good husband or good wife, a good neighbor and 
friend, to be hard-working and upright in business and social 
relations, to bring up many healthy children—to be and to 
do all this is to lay the foundations of good citizenship as 
they must be laid. But we cannot stop even with this. Each 
of us has not only his duty to himself, his family, and his 
neighbors, but his duty to the State and to the nation. We 
are in honor bound each to strive according to his or her 
strength to bring ever nearer the day when justice and wisdom 
shall obtain in public life as in private life. We cannot retain 
the full measure of our self-respect if we cannot retain pride 
in our citizenship. For the sake not only of ourselves but of 
our children and our children’s children we must see that this 
nation stands for strength and honesty both at home and 
abroad. In our internal policy we cannot afford to rest satis- 
fied until all that the government can do has been done to 
secure fair dealing and equal justice as between man and man. 
In the great part which hereafter, whether we will or not, we 
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must play in the world at large, let us see to it that we neither 
do wrong nor shrink from doing right because the right is 
difficult; that on the one hand we inflict no injury, and that 
on the other we have a due regard for the honor and the 
interest of our mighty nation; and that we keep unsullied the 
renown of the flag which beyond ali others of the present time 
or of the ages of the past stands for confident faith in the 
future welfare and greatness of mankind. 


XVI 
BROTHERHOOD AND THE HEROIC VIRTUES* 


SPEAK to you to-night less as men of Vermont than as 
| members of the Grand Army which saved the Union. 

But at the outset I must pay a special tribute to your 
State. Vermont was not a rich State, compared with many 
States, and she had sent out so many tens of thousands of her 
sons to the West that it is not improbable that as many men 
of Vermont birth served in the regiments of other States as 
in those of her own State. Yet, notwithstanding this drain, 
your gallant State was surpassed by no other State of the 
North, either in the number of men according to her population 
which she sent into the army, or in the relative extent of her 
financial support of the war. Too much cannot be said of 
the high quality of the Vermont soldiers; and one contributing 
factor in securing this high quality was the good sense which 
continually sent recruits into the already existing regiments 
instead of forming new ones. 

It is difficult to express the full measure of obligation under 
which this country is to the men who from ’61 to 65 took 
up the most terrible and vitally necessary task which has 
ever fallen to the lot of any generation of men in the western 
hemisphere. Other men have rendered great service to the 
country, but the service you rendered was not merely great— 
it was incalculable. Other men by their lives or their deaths 
have kept unstained our honor, have wrought marvels for our 
interest, have led us forward to triumph, or warded off disaster 
from us; other men have marshaled our ranks upward across 
the stony slopes of greatness. But you did more, for you 
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saved us from annihilation. We can feel proud of what others 
did only because of what you did. It was given to you, when 
the mighty days came, to do the mighty deeds, for which the 
days called, and if your deeds had been left undone, all that 
had been already accomplished would have turned into apples 
of Sodom under our teeth, The glory of Washington and 
the majesty of Marshall would have crumbled into meaningless 
dust if you and your comrades had not buttressed their work 
_ with your strength of steel, your courage of fire. The Declara- 
tion of Independence would now sound like a windy platitude, 
the Constitution of the United States would ring as false as 
if drawn by the Abbé Sieyés in the days of the French Terror, 
if your stern valor had not proved the truth of the one and 
made good the promise of the other. In our history there 
have been other victorious struggles for right, on the field of 
battle and in civic strife. To have failed in these other strug- 
gles would have meant bitter shame and grievous loss. But 
you fought in the one struggle where failure meant death and 
destruction to our people; meant that our whole past history 
would be crossed out of the records of successful endeavor 
with the red and black lines of failure; meant that not one 
man in all this wide country would now be holding his head 
upright as a free citizen of a mighty and glorious republic. 
All this you did, and therefore you are entitled to the homage 
~ of all men who have not forgotten in their blindness either 
the awful nature of the crisis, or the worth of priceless service 
rendered in the hour of direst need. 
You met a great need, that vanished because of your suc- 
cess. You have left us many memories, to be prized forever- 
.» more. You have taught us many lessons, and none more im- 
portant than the lesson of brotherhood. The realization of 
the underlying brotherhood of our people, the feeling that 
there should be among them an essential unity of purpose and 
sympathy, must be kept close at heart if we are to do our 
work well here in our American life. You have taught us 
both by what you did on the tented fields, and by what you 
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have done since in civic life, how this spirit of brotherhood 
can be made a living, a vital force. 

In the first place, you have left us the right of brotherhood 
with the gallant men who wore the gray in the ranks against 
which you were pitted. At the opening of this new century, 
all of us, the children of a reunited-country, have a right to 
glory in the countless deeds of valor done alike by the men 
of the North and the men of the South. We can retain an 
ever-growing sense of the all-importance, not merely to our 
people but to mankind, of the Union victory, while giving the 
freest and heartiest recognition to the sincerity and self-devo- 
tion of those Americans, our fellow-countrymen, who then 
fought against the stars in their courses. Now there is none 
left, North or South, who does not take joy and pride in the 
Union; and when three years ago we once more had to face 
a foreign enemy, the heart of every true American thrilled 
with pride to see veterans who had fought in the Confederate 
uniform once more appear under Uncle Sam’s colors, side by 
side with their former foes, and leading to victory under 
the famcus old flag the sons both of those who had worn 
the blue and of those who had worn the gray. 

But there are other ways in which you have taught the lesson 
of brotherhood. In our highly complex, highly specialized 
industrial life of to-day there are many tendencies for good 
and there are also many tendencies for evil. Chief among the 
latter is the way in which, in great industrial centers, the segre- 
gation of interests invites a segregation of sympathies. In 
our old American life, and in the country districts where to-day 
the old conditions still largely obtain, there was and is no such 
sharp and rigid demarcation between different groups of citi- 
zens. In most country districts at the present day not only 
have the people many feelings in common, but, what is quite 
as important, they are perfectly aware that they have these feel- 
ings in common. In the cities the divergence of real interests 
is nothing like as great as is commonly supposed; but it does 
exist, and, above all, there is a tendency to forget or ignore 
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the community of interest. There is comparatively little neigh- 
borliness, and life is so busy and the population so crowded 
that it is impossible for the average man to get into touch with 
-any of his fellow-citizens save those in his immediate little 
group. In consequence there tends to grow up a feeling of 
estrangement between different groups, of forgetfulness of the 
great primal needs and primal passions that are common to 
all of us. 

It is therefore of the utmost benefit to have men thrown 
together under circumstances which force them to realize their 
community of interest, especially where the community of in- 
terest arises from community of devotion to a lofty ideal. The 
great Civil War rendered precisely this service. It drew into 
the field a very large proportion of the adult male population, 
and it lasted so long that its lessons were thoroughly driven 
home. In our other wars the same lessons, or nearly the 
same lessons, have been taught, but upon so much smaller a 
scale that the effect is in no shape or way comparable. In 
the Civil War, merchant and clerk, manufacturer and me- 
chanic, farmer and hired man, capitalist and wage-worker, city 
man and countryman, Easterner and Westerner, went into the 
army together, faced toil and risk and hardship side by side, 
died with the same fortitude, and felt the same disinterested 
thrill of triumph when the victory came. In our modern life 
there are only a few occupations where risk has to be feared, 
and there are many occupations where no exhausting labor 
has to be faced; and so there are plenty of us who can be 
benefited by a little actual experience with the rough side of 
things. It was a good thing, a very good thing, to have a 
_ great mass of our people learn what it was to face death and 
endure toil together, and all on an exact level. You whom I 
am now addressing remember well, do you not, the weary, foot- 
sore marches under the burning sun, when the blankets seemed 
too heavy to carry, and then the shivering sleep in the trenches, 
when the mud froze after dark and the blankets seemed alto- 
gether too light instead of too heavy? You remember the 
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scanty fare, and you remember, above all, how you got to 
estimate each of your fellows by what there was in him and 
not by anything adventitious in his surroundings. It was of 
vital importance to you that the men on your left and your 
right should do their duty; that they should come forward 
when the order was to advance; that they should keep the 
- lines with ceaseless vigilance and fortitude if on the defensive. 
You neither knew nor cared what had been their occupations, 
or whether they were in worldly ways well off or the reverse. 
What you desired to know about them was to be sure that they 
would “stay put” when the crisis came. Was not this so? You 
know it was. 

Moreover, all these qualities of fine heroism and stubborn 
endurance were displayed in a spirit of devotion to a lofty 
ideal, and not for material gain. The average man who fought 
in our armies during the Civil War could have gained much 
more money if he had stayed in civil life. When the end came 
his sole reward was to feel that the Union had been saved, 
and the flag which had been rent in sunder once more made 
whole. Nothing was more noteworthy than the marvelous 
way in which, once the war was ended, the great armies which 
had fought it to a triumphant conclusion disbanded, and were 
instantly lost in the current of our civil life. The soldier turned 
at once to the task of earning his own livelihood. But he 
carried within him memories of inestimable benefit to himself, 
and he bequeathed to us who come after him the priceless 
heritage of his example. From the major-general to the pri- 
vate in the ranks each came back to civil life with the proud 
consciousness of duty well done, and all with a feeling of com- 
munity of interest which they could have gained in no other 
way. Each knew what work was, what danger was. Each 
came back with his own power for labor and endurance 
strengthened, and yet with his sympathy for others quickened. 
From that day to this the men who fought in the great war 
have inevitably had in them a spirit to which appeal for any 
lofty cause could be made with the confident knowledge that 
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there would be immediate and eager response. In the breasts 
of the men who saw Appomattox there was no room for the 
growth of the jealous, greedy, sullen envy which makes an- 
archy, which has bred the red Commune. They had gone down 
to the root of things, and knew how to judge and value, each 
man his neighbor, whether that neighbor was rich or poor; 
neither envying him because of his wealth, nor despising him 
because of his poverty. 

The lesson taught by the great war could only be imper- 
fectly taught by any lesser war. Nevertheless, not a little good 
has been done even by such struggles as that which ended in 
insuring independence to Cuba, and in giving to the Philippines 
a freedom to which they could never have attained had we 
permitted them to fall into anarchy or under tyranny. It was 
a pleasant thing to see the way in which men came forward 
from every walk of life, from every section of the country, 
as soon as the call to arms occurred. The need was small and 
easily met, and not one in a hundred of the ardent young fel- 
lows who pressed forward to enter the army had a chance 
to see any service whatever. But it was good to see that the 
spirit of ’61 had not been lost. Perhaps the best feature of 
the whole movement was the eagerness with which men went 
into the ranks, anxious only to serve their country and to do 
their share of the work without regard to anything in the way 


‘of reward or position; for, gentlemen, it is upon the efficiency 


of the enlisted man, upon the way he does his duty, that the 
efficiency of the whole army really depends, and the prime work 
of the officer is, after all, only to develop, foster, and direct the 
good qualities of the men under him. 

Well, this rush into the ranks not only had a very good side, 
but also at times an amusing side. I remember one character- 
istic incident which occurred on board one of our naval vessels. 
Several of these vessels were officered and manned chiefly from 
the naval militia of the different States, the commander and 


executive officer, and a few veterans here and there among the 


crew, being the only ones that came from the regular service. 
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The naval militia contained every type of man, from bankers 
with a taste for yachting to longshoremen, and they all went 
in and did their best. But of course it was a little hard for 
some of them to adjust themselves to their surroundings. One 
of the vessels in question, toward the end of the war, returned 
from the Spanish Main and anchored in one of our big ports. 
Early one morning a hard-looking and seemingly rather de- 
jected member of the crew was engaged in “squeegeeing”’ the 
quarter-deck when the captain came up and, noticing a large 
and handsome yacht near by (I shall not use the real name 
of the yacht), remarked to himself: “I wonder what boat 
that is?’ The man with the squeegee touched his cap and said 
in answer: “The Dawn, sir.’’ “How do you know that?” 
quoth the captain, looking at him. ‘Because I own her, sir,” 
responded the man with the squeegee, again touching his cap; 
and the conversation ended. 

Now, it was a first-rate thing for that man himself to have 
served his trick, not merely as the man behind the gun, but 
as the man with the squeegee; and it was a mighty good thing 
for the country that he should do it. In our volunteer regi- 
ments we had scores of enlisted men of independent means 
serving under officers many of whom were dependent for their 
daily bread upon the work of their hands or brain from month 
to month. It was a good thing for both classes to be brought 
together on such terms. It showed that we of this generation 
had not wholly forgotten the lesson taught by you who fought 
to a finish the great Civil War. And there is no danger to 
the future of this country just so long as that lesson is re- 
membered in all its bearings, civil and military. | 

Your history, rightly studied, will teach us the time-worn 
truth that in war, as in peace, we need chiefly the every-day, 
commonplace virtues, and, above all, an unflagging sense of 
duty. Yet in dwelling upon the lessons for our ordinary con- 
duct which we can learn from your experience, we must never 
forget that it also shows us what should be our model in times 
that are not ordinary, in the times that try men’s souls. We 
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need to have within us the splendid heroic virtues which alone 
avail in the mighty crises, the terrible catastrophes whereby 
a nation is either purified as if by fire, or else consumed for- 
ever in the flames. When you of the Civil War sprang forward 
at Abraham Lincoln’s call to put all that life holds dear, and 
life itself, in the scale with the nation’s honor, you were 
able to do what you did because you had in you not only the 
qualities that make good citizens, but in addition the high and 
intense traits, the deep passion and enthusiasm, which go to 
make up those heroes who are fit to deal with iron days. We 
can never as a nation afford to forget that, back of our reason, 
_ our understanding, and our common sense, there must lie, in 
full strength, the tremendous fundamental passions, which 
are not often needed, but which every truly great race must 
have as a well-spring of motive in time of need. 

I shall end by quoting to you in substance certain words 
from a minister of the gospel, a most witty man, who was 
also a philosopher and a man of profound wisdom, Sydney 
Smith: 

“The history of the world shows us that men are not to be 
counted by their numbers, but by the fire and vigor of their 

* passions; by their deep sense of injury; by their memory of 
past glory; by their eagerness for fresh fame; by their clear 
and steady resolution of either ceasing to live, or of achieving 

a particular object, which, when it is once formed, strikes off 

a load of manacles and chains, and gives free space to all 

heavenly and heroic feelings. All great and extraordinary ac- 
tions come from the heart. There are seasons in human affairs 
when qualities, fit enough to conduct the common business of 
life, are feeble and useless, when men must trust to emotion 
for that safety which reason at such times can never give. 

These are the feelings which led the ten thousand over the 

Carduchian mountains ; these are the feelings by which a hand- 

ful of Greeks broke in pieces the power of Persia; and in the 
fens of the Dutch and in the mountains of the Swiss these 
feelings defended happiness and revenged the oppressions of 
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man! God calls all the passions out in their keenness and vigor 
for the present safety of mankind, anger and revenge and 
the heroic mind, and a readiness to suffer—all the secret 
strength, all the invisible array of the feelings—all that nature 
has reserved for the great scenes of the world. When the 
usual hopes and the common aids of man are all gone, nothing 
remains under God but those passions which have often proved 
the best ministers of His purpose and the surest protectors of 
the world.”’ 


« 


XVII 
NATIONAL DUTIES * 


N his admirable series of studies of twentieth-century prob- 
lems, Dr. Lyman Abbott has pointed out that we are a 
nation of pioneers; that the first colonists to our shores 

were pioneers, and that pioneers selected out from among the 
descendants of these early pioneers, mingled with others se- 
lected afresh from the Old World, pushed westward into the 
wilderness and laid the foundations for new commonwealths. 
They were men of hope and expectation, of enterprise and 
energy; for the men of dull content or more dull despair had 
no part in the great movement into and across the New World. 
Our country has been populated by pioneers, and therefore 
it has in it more energy, more enterprise, more expansive 
power than any other in the wide world. 

You whom I am now addressing stand for the most part 

but one generation removed from these pioneers. You are 
typical Americans, for you have done the great, the character- 


~ istic, the typical work of our American life. In making homes 


and carving out careers for yourselves and your children, you 


_ have built up this State. Throughout our history the success 


of the home-maker has been but another name for the up- 
building of the nation. The men who with ax in the forests 
‘and pick in the mountains and plow on the prairies pushed to 
completion the dominion of our people over the American 
wilderness have given the definite shape to our nation. They 
have shown the qualities of daring, endurance, and far-sighted- 
ness, of eager desire for victory and stubborn refusal to accept 


- defeat, which go to make up the essential manliness of the 
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American character. Above all, they have recognized in prac- 
tical form the fundamental law of success in American life— 
the law of worthy work, the law of high, resolute endeavor. 
We have but little room among our people for the timid, the | 
irresolute, and the idle; and it is no less true that there is 
scant room in the world at large for the nation with mighty 
thews that dares not to be great. 

Surely in speaking to the sons of the men who actually did 
the rough and hard and infinitely glorious work of making the 
great Northwest what it now is, I need hardly insist upon the 
righteousness of this doctrine. In your own vigorous lives 
you show by every act how scant is your patience with those 
who do not see in the life of effort the life supremely worth 
living. Sometimes we hear those who do not work spoken 
of with envy. Surely the wilfully idle need arouse in the 
breast of a healthy man no emotion stronger than that of 
contempt—at the outside no emotion stronger than angry con- 
tempt. The feeling of envy would have in it an admission 
of inferiority on our part, to which the men who know not 
the sterner joys of life are not entitled. Poverty is a bitter 
thing; but it is not as bitter as the existence of restless vacuity 
and physical, moral, and intellectual flabbiness, to which those 
doom themselves who elect to spend all their years in that 
vainest of all vain pursuits—the pursuit of mere pleasure as 
a sufficient end in itself. The wilfully idle man, like the wil- 
fully barren woman, has no place in a sane, healthy, and vigor- 
ous community. Moreover, the gross and hideous selfishness 
for which each stands defeats even its own miserable aims. 
Exactly as infinitely the happiest woman is she who has borne 
and brought up many healthy children, so infinitely the hap- 
piest man is he who has toiled hard and successfully in his 
life-work. The work may be done in a thousand different 
ways—with the brain or the hands, in the study, the field, or 
the workshop—if it is honest work, honestly done and well 
worth doing, that is all we have a right to ask. Every father 
and mother here, if they are wise, will bring up their children 
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_ not to shirk difficulties, but to meet them and overcome them; 


not to strive after a life of ignoble ease, but to strive to do 
their duty, first to themselves and their families, and then to 
the whole State; and this duty must inevitably take the shape 
of work in some form or other. You, the sons of the pioneers, 


if you are true to your ancestry, must make your lives as 


worthy as they made theirs. They sought for true success, 
and therefore they did not seek ease. They knew that suc- 
cess comes only to those who lead the life of endeavor. 

It seems to me that the simple acceptance of this fundamental 
fact of American life, this acknowledgment that the law of 
work is the fundamental law of our being, will help us to 
start aright in facing not a few of the problems that confront 
us from without and from within. As regards internal affairs, 
it should teach us the prime need of remembering that, after 
all has been said and done, the chief fa¢tor in any man’s 
success or failure must be his own character—that is, the 
sum of his common sense, his courage, his virile energy and 
capacity. Nothing can take the place of this individual factor. 

I do not for a moment mean that much cannot be done 
to supplement it. Besides each one of us working individually, 
all of us have got to work together. We cannot possibly do 
our best work as a nation unless all of us know how to act 
in combination as well as how to act each individually for him- 


self. The acting in combination can take many forms, but 


of course its most effective form must be when it comes in 
the shape of law—that is, of action by the community as a 
whole through the law-making body. 

But it is not possible ever to insure prosperity merely by 
law. Something for good can be done by law, and a bad 
law can do an infinity of mischief; but, after all, the best law 
can only prevent wrong and injustice, and give to the thrifty, 
the far-seeing, and the hard-working a chance to exercise to 
best advantage their special and peculiar abilities. No hard- 
and-fast rule can be laid down as to where our legislation shall 
stop in interfering between man and man, between interest 
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and interest. All that can be said is that it is highly unde- 
sirable, on the one hand, to weaken individual initiative, and, 
on the other hand, that in a constantly increasing number of 
cases we shall find it necessary in the future to shackle cun- 
ning as in the past we have shackled force. It is not only 
highly desirable but necessary that there should be legislation 
which shall carefully shield the interests of wage-workers, and 
which shall discriminate in favor of the honest and humane 
employer by removing the disadvantage under which he stands 
when compared with unscrupulous competitors who have no 
conscience and will do right only under fear of punishment. 

Nor can legislation stop only with what are termed labor 
questions. The vast individual and corporate fortunes, the 
vast combinations of capital, which have marked the develop- 
ment of our industrial system create new conditions, and neces- 
sitate a change from the old attitude of the State and the 
nation toward property. It is probably true that the large 
majority of the fortunes that now exist in this country have 
been amassed not by injuring our people, but as an incident 
to the conferring of great benefits upon the community; and 
this, no matter what may have been the conscious purpose of 
those amassing them. There is but the scantiest justification 
for most of the outcry against the men of wealth as such; 
and it ought to be unnecessary to state that any appeal which 
directly or indirectly leads to suspicion and hatred among our- 
selves, which tends to limit opportunity, and therefore to shut 
the door of success against poor men of talent, and, finally, 
which entails the possibility of lawlessness and violence, is 
an attack upon the fundamental properties of American citi- 
zenship. Our interests are at bottom common; in the long 
run we go up or go down together. Yet more and more it is 
evident that the State, and if necessary the nation, has got to 
possess the right of supervision and control as regards the 
great corporations which are its creatures; particularly as re- 
gards the great business combinations which derive a portion 
of their importance from the existence of some monopolistic 
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tendency. The right should be exercised with caution and 
self-restraint; but it should exist, so that it may be invoked 
if the need arises. 

So much for our duties, each to himself and each to his 


neighbor, within the limits of our own country. But our 


country, as it strides forward with ever-increasing rapidity 
to a foremost place among the world powers, must necessarily 
find, more and more, that it has world duties also. There 
are excellent people who believe that we can shirk these duties 
and yet retain our self-respect; but these good people are in 
error. Other good people seek to deter us from treading the 
path of hard but lofty duty by bidding us remember that all 
nations that have achieved greatness, that have expanded and 
played their part as world powers, have in the end passed away. 
So they have; and so have all others. The weak and the 
stationary have vanished as surely as, and more rapidly than, 
those whose citizens felt within them the lift that impels gen- 
erous souls to great and noble effort. This is only another 
way of stating the universal law of death, which is itself part 
of the universal law of life. The man who works, the man 
who does great deeds, in the end dies as surely as the veriest 
idler who cumbers the earth’s surface; but he leaves behind him 
the great fact that he has done his work well. So it is with 
nations. While the nation that has dared to be great, that 
has had the will and the power to change the destiny of the 
ages, in the end must die, yet no less surely the nation that 
has played the part of the weakling must also die; and whereas 
the nation that has done nothing leaves nothing behind it, the 
nation that has done a great work really continues, though in 
changed form, to live forevermore. The Roman has passed 
away exactly as all the nations of antiquity which did not ex- 
pand when he expanded have passed away; but their very 
memory has vanished, while he himself is still a living force 
throughout the wide world in our entire civilization of to-day, 
and will so continue through countless generations, through 
untold ages. 
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It is because we believe with all our heart and soul in the 
greatness of this country, because we feel the thrill of hardy 
life in our veins, and are confident that to us is given the 
privilege of playing a leading part in the century that has 
just opened, that we hail with eager delight the opportunity 
to do whatever task Providence may allot us. We admit with 
all sincerity that our first duty is within our own household ; 
that we must not merely talk, but act, in favor of cleanliness 
and decency and righteousness, in all political, social, and civic 
matters. No prosperity and no glory can save a nation that 
is rotten at heart. We must ever keep the core of our na- 
tional being sound, and see to it that not only our citizens in 
private life, but, above all, our statesmen in public life, practise 
the old commonplace virtues which from time immemorial have 
lain at the root of all true national well-being. Yet while 
this is our first duty, it is not our whole duty. Exactly as 
each man, while doing first his duty to his wife and the children 
within his home, must yet, if he hopes to amount to much, 
strive mightily in the world outside his home, so our nation, 
while first of all seeing to its own domestic well-being, must 
not shrink from playing its part among the great nations with- 
out. Our duty may take many forms in the future as it has 
taken many forms in the past. Nor is it possible to lay down a 
hard-and-fast rule for all cases. We must ever face the fact 
of our shifting national needs, of the always-changing oppor- 
tunities that present themselves. But we may be certain of 
one thing: whether we wish it or not, we cannot avoid here- 
after having duties to do in the face of other nations. All that 
we can do is to settle whether we shall perform these duties 
well or ill. 

Right here let me make as vigorous a plea as I know how 
in favor of saying nothing that we do not mean, and of acting 
without hesitation up to whatever we say. A good many of 
you are probably acquainted with the old proverb : “Speak softly 
and carry a big stick—you will go far.” If a man continu- 
ally blusters, if he lacks civility, a big stick will not save him 
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from trouble; and neither will speaking softly avail, if back 
of the softness there does not lie strength, power. In private 
life there are few beings more obnoxious than the man who 
is always loudly boasting; and if the boaster is not prepared 
to back up his words his position becomes absolutely con- 
temptible. So it is with the nation. It is both foolish and 
undignified to indulge in undue self-glorification, and, above 
all, in loose-tongued denunciation of other peoples. Whenever 
on any point we come in contact with a foreign power, I hope 
that we shall always strive to speak courteously and respect- 
fully of that foreign power. Let us make it evident that 
we intend to do justice. Then let us make it equally evident 
that we will not tolerate injustice being done to us in return. 
Let us further make it evident that we use no words which 
we are not prepared to back up with deeds, and that while 
our speech is always moderate, we are ready and willing to 
make it good. Such an attitude will be the surest possible 
guaranty of that self-respecting peace, the attainment of which 
is and must ever be the prime aim of a self-governing people. 

This is the attitude we should take as regards the Monroe 
Doctrine. There is not the least need of blustering about it. 
Still less should it be used as a pretext for our own aggran- 
dizement at the expense of any other American state. But, 
most emphatically, we must make it evident that we intend on 
this point ever to maintain the old American position. In- 


_ deed, it is hard to understand how any man can take any other 


position, now that we are all looking forward to the building 
of the Isthmian Canal. The Monroe Doctrine is not inter- 
national law; but there is no necessity that it should be. All 
that is needful is that it should continue to be a cardinal fea- 
ture of American policy on this continent; and the Spanish- 
American states should, in their own interests, champion it 
as strongly as we do. We do not by this doctrine intend to 
sanction any policy of aggression by one American common- 
wealth at the expense of any other, nor any policy of com- 
mercial discrimination against any foreign power whatsoever, 
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Commercially, as far as this doctrine is concerned, all we 
wish is a fair field and no favor; but if we are wise we shall 
strenuously insist that under no pretext whatsoever shall there 
be any territorial aggrandizement on American soil by any 
European power, and this, no matter what form the territorial 
aggrandizement may take. 

We most earnestly hope and believe that the chance of our 
having any hostile military complication with any foreign 
power is very small. But that there will come a strain, a jar, 
here and there, from commercial and agricultural—that is, 
from industrial—competition, is almost inevitable. Here again 
we have got to remember that our first duty is to our own 
people, and yet that we can best get justice by doing justice. 
We must continue the policy that has been so brilliantly suc- 
cessful in the past, and so shape our economic system as to 
give every advantage to the skill, energy, and intelligence of 
our farmers, merchants, manufacturers, and wage-workers; 
and yet we must also remember, in dealing with other nations, 
that benefits must be given where benefits are sought. It is 
not possible to dogmatize as to the exact way of attaining this 
end, for the exact conditions cannot be foretold. In the 
long run, one of our prime needs is stability and continuity 
of economic policy; and yet, through treaty or by direct legis- 
lation, it may, at least in certain cases, become advantageous 
to supplement our present policy by a system of reciprocal 
benefit and obligation. 

Throughout a large part of our national career our history 
has been one of expansion, the expansion being of different 
kinds at different times. This expansion is not a matter of 
regret, but of pride. It is vain to tell a people as masterful 
as ours that the spirit of enterprise is not safe. The true 
American has never feared to run risks when the prize to be 
won was of sufficient value. No nation capable of self-gov- 
ernment, and of developing by its own efforts a sane and or- 
derly civilization, no matter how small it may be, has anything 
to fear from us. Our dealings with Cuba illustrate this, and 
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should be forever a subject of just national pride. We speak 
in no spirit of arrogance when we state as a simple historic 
fact that never in recent times has any great nation acted with 
such disinterestedness as we have shown in Cuba. We freed 
the island from the Spanish yoke. We then earnestly did our 
best to help the Cubans in the establishment of free educa- 
tion, of law and order, of material prosperity, of the cleanliness 
necessary to sanitary well-being in their great cities. We did 
all this at great expense of treasure, at some expense of life; 
and now we are establishing them in a free and independent 
commonwealth, and have asked in return nothing whatever 
save that at no time shall their independence be prostituted 
to the advantage of some foreign rival of ours, or so as to 
menace our well-being. To have failed to ask this would 
have amounted to national stultification on our part. 

In the Philippines we have brought peace, and we are at 
this moment giving them such freedom and self-government 
as they could never under any conceivable conditions have ob- 
tained had we turned them loose to sink into a welter of blood 
and confusion, or to become the prey of some strong tyranny 
without or within. The bare recital of the facts is sufficient 
to show that we did our duty; and what prouder title to honor 
can a nation have than to have done its duty? We have done 


_our duty to ourselves, and we have done the higher duty of 


promoting the civilization of mankind. The first essential 
of civilization is law. Anarchy is simply the handmaiden 
and forerunner of tyranny and despotism. Law and order 
enforced with justice and by strength lie at the foundations 
of civilization. Law must be based upon justice, else it cannot 
stand, and it must be enforced with resolute firmness, because 
weakness in enforcing it means in the end that there is no 
justice and no law, nothing but the rule of disorderly and un- 
scrupulous strength. Without the habit of orderly obedience 
to the law, without the stern enforcement of the laws at the 
expense of those who defiantly resist them, there can be no 
possible progress, moral or material, in civilization. There 
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can be no weakening of the law-abiding spirit here at home, 
if we are permanently to succeed; and just as little can we 
afford to show weakness abroad. Lawlessness and anarchy 
were put down in the Philippines as a prerequisite to introduc- 
ing the reign of justice. 

Barbarism has, and can have, no place in a civilized world. 
It is our duty toward the people living in barbarism to see 
that they are freed from their chains, and we can free them 
only by destroying barbarism itself. The missionary, the 
merchant, and the soldier may each have to play a part in this 
destruction, and in the consequent uplifting of the people. Ex- 
actly as it is the duty of a civilized power scrupulously to 
respect the rights of all weaker civilized powers and gladly 
to help those who are struggling toward civilization, so it is 
its duty to put down savagery and barbarism. As in such a 
work human instruments must be used, and as human instru- 
ments are imperfect, this means that at times there will be 
injustice ; that at times merchant or soldier, or even missionary, 
may do wrong. Let us instantly condemn and rectify such 
wrong when it occurs, and if possible punish the wrongdoer. 
But shame, thrice shame to us, if we are so foolish as to 
make such occasional wrong-doing an excuse for failing to 
perform a great and righteous task. Not only in our own 
land, but throughout the world, throughout all history, the 
advance of civilization has been of incalculable benefit to man- 
kind, and those through whom it has advanced deserve the 
highest honor. All honor to the missionary, all honor to the 
soldier, all honor to the merchant who now in our own day 
have done so much to bring light into the world’s dark places. 

Let me insist again, for fear of possible misconstruction, 
upon the fact that our duty is twofold, and that we must raise 
others while we are benefiting ourselves. In bringing order to 
the Philippines, our soldiers added a new page to the honor- 
roll of American history, and they incalculably benefited the 
islanders themselves. Under the wise administration of Gov- 
ernor Taft the islands now enjoy a peace and liberty of which 
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they have hitherto never even dreamed. But this peace and 
liberty under the law must be supplemented by material, by 
industrial development. Every encouragement should be given 
to their commercial development, to the introduction of Ameri- 
can industries and products; not merely because this will be 
a good thing for our people, but infinitely more because it will 
be of incalculable benefit to the. people in the Philippines. 

We shall make mistakes; and if we let these mistakes 
frighten us from our work we shall show ourselves weaklings. 
Half a century ago Minnesota and the two Dakotas were In- 
dian hunting-grounds. We committed plenty of blunders, and 
now and then worse than blunders, in our dealings with the 
Indians. But who does not admit at the present day that we 
were right in wresting from barbarism and adding to civiliza- 
tion the territory out of which we have made these beautiful 
States? And now we are civilizing the Indian and putting 
him on a level to which he could never have attained under 
the old conditions. 

In the Philippines let us remember that the spirit and not 
the mere form of government is the essential matter. The 
Tagalogs have a hundredfold the freedom under us that they 
would have if we had abandoned the islands. We are not 
trying to subjugate a people; we are trying to develop them 
and make them a law-abiding, industrious, and educated peo- 
ple, and we hope ultimately a self-governing people. In short, 
in the work we have done we are but carrying out the true 
principles of our democracy. We work in a spirit of self- 
respect for ourselves and of good will toward ‘others, in a 
spirit of love for and of infinite faith in mankind. We do 
not blindly refuse to face the evils that exist, or the short- 
comings inherent in humanity; but across blundering and 
shirking, across selfishness and meanness of motive, across 
short-sightedness and cowardice, we gaze steadfastly toward 
the far horizon of golden triumph. If you will study our past 
history as a nation you will see we have made many blunders 
and have been guilty of many shortcomings, and yet that we 
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have always in the end come out victorious because we have 
refused to be daunted by blunders and defeats, have recognized 
them, but have persevered in spite of them. So it must be in 
the future. We gird up. our loins as a nation, with the stern 
purpose to play our part manfully in winning the ultimate tri- 
umph; and therefore we turn scornfully aside from the paths 
of mere ease and idleness, and with unfaltering steps tread the 
rough road of endeavor, smiting down the wrong and battling 
for the right, as Greatheart smote and battled in Bunyan’s 
immortal story. 


XVIII 


THE LABOR QUESTION * 


stupendous importance, is that problem, or rather that 
group of problems, which we have grown to speak of 
-as the labor question. It must be always a peculiar privilege 
for any thoughtful public man to address a body of men pre- 
dominantly composed of wage-workers, for the foundation of 
our whole social structure rests upon the material and moral 
well-being, the intelligence, the foresight, the sanity, the sense 
of duty, and the wholesome patriotism of the wage-worker. 
This is doubly the case now; for, in addition to each man’s 
individual action, you have learned the great lesson of acting 
in combination. It would be impossible to overestimate the 
far-reaching influences of, and, on the whole, the amount of 
good done through your associations. 

In addressing you, the one thing that I wish to avoid is 
any mere glittering generality, any mere high-sounding phrase- 
ology, and, above all, any appeal whatsoever made in a dema- 
gogic spirit, or in a spirit of mere emotionalism. When we 
come to dealing with our social and industrial needs, remedies, 
rights and wrongs, a ton of oratory is not worth an ounce of 
hard-headed, kindly common sense. 

The fundamental law of healthy political life in this great 
republic is that each man shall in deed, and not merely in 
word, be treated strictly on his worth as a man; that each 
shall do full justice to his fellow, and in return shall exact 
full justice from him. Each group of men has its special in- 
terests; and yet the higher, the broader and deeper interests 
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are those which apply to all men alike; for the spirit of broth- 
erhood in American citizenship, when rightly understood and 
rightly applied, is more important than aught else. Let us 
scrupulously guard the special interests of the wage-worker, 
the farmer, the manufacturer, and the merchant, giving to 
each man his due and also seeing that he does not wrong his 
fellows; but let us keep ever clearly before our minds the great 
fact that, where the deepest chords are touched, the interests 
of all are alike and must be guarded alike. 

We must beware of any attempt to make hatred in any form 
the basis of action. Most emphatically each of us needs to 
stand up for his own rights; all men and all groups of men 
are bound to retain their self-respect, and, demanding this 
same respect from others, to see that they are not injured and 
that they have secured to them the fullest liberty of thought 
and action. But to feed fat a grudge against others, while it 
may or may not harm them, is sure in the long run to do 
infinitely greater harm to the man himself. 

The more a healthy American sees of his fellow-Americans 
the greater grows his conviction that our chief troubles come 
from mutual misunderstanding, from failure to appreciate one 
another’s point of view. In other words, the great need is 
fellow-feeling, sympathy, brotherhood; and all this naturally 
comes by association. It is, therefore, of vital importance that 
there should be such association. The most serious disadvan- 
tage in city life is the tendency of each man to keep isolated in 
his own little set, and to look upon the vast majority of his 
fellow-citizens indifferently, so that he soon comes to forget 
that they have the same red blood, the same loves and hates, 
the same likes and dislikes, the same desire for good, and the 
same perpetual tendency, ever needing to be checked and cor- 
rected, to lapse from good into evil. If only our people can 
be thrown together, where they act on a common ground with 
the same motives, and have the same objects, we need not have 
much fear of their failing to acquire a genuine respect for one 
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another; and with such respect there must finany come fair 


play for all. 

The first time I ever labored alongside of and got thrown 
into intimate companionship with men who were mighty men 
of their hands was in the cattle country of the Northwest. I 
soon grew to have an immense liking and respect for my asso- 
ciates, and as I knew them, and did not know similar workers 
in other parts of the country, it seemed to me that the ranch- 
Owner was a great deal better than any Eastern business man, 
and that the cow-puncher stood on a corresponding altitude 
compared with any of his brethren in the East. 

Well, after a little while I got thrown into close relations 
with the farmers, and it did not take long before I had moved 
them up alongside of my beloved cowmen; and I made up my 
mind that they really formed the backbone of the land. Then, 
because of certain circumstances, I was thrown into intimate 
contact with railroad men; and I gradually came to the con- 
clusion that these railroad men were about the finest citizens 
there were anywhere around. Then, in the course of some 
official work, I was thrown into close contact with a number 
of the carpenters, blacksmiths, and men in the building trades, 
that is, skilled mechanics of a high order, and it was not long 
before I had them on the same pedestal with the others. By 
that time it began to dawn on me that the difference was not 


“in the men but in my own point of view, and that if any man 


is thrown into close contact with any large body of our fellow- 
citizens it is apt to be the man’s own fault if he does not grow 
to feel for them a very hearty regard and, moreover, grow to 
understand that, on the great questions that lie at the root of 


~-*human well-being, he and they feel alike. 


Our prime need as a nation is that every American should 
understand and work with his fellow-citizens, getting into 
touch with them, so that by actual contact he may learn that 
fundamentally he and they have the same interests, needs, and 
aspirations. 

Of course different sections of the community have different 
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needs. The gravest questions that are before us, the questions — 
that are for all time, affect us all alike. But there are separate — 
needs that affect separate groups of men, just as there are 
separate needs that affect each individual man. It is just as 
unwise to forget the one fact as it is to forget the other. The 
specialization of our modern industrial life, its high develop- 
ment and complex character, means a corresponding specializa- 
tion in needs and interests. While we should, so long as we 
can safely do so, give to each individual the largest possible lib- 
erty, a liberty which necessarily includes initiative and respon- 
sibility, yet we must not hesitate to interfere whenever it is 
clearly seen that harm comes from excessive individualism. 
We cannot afford to be empirical one way or the other. In 
the country districts the surroundings are such that a man 
can usually work out his own fate by himself to the best ad- 
vantage. In our cities, or where men congregate in masses, 
it is often necessary to work in combination, that is, through 
associations; and here it is that we can see the great good 
conferred by labor organizations, by trade-unions. Of course, 
if managed unwisely, the very power of such a union or 
organization makes it capable of doing much harm; but, on 
the whole, it would be hard to overestimate the good these 
organizations have done in the past, and still harder to esti- 
mate the good they can do in the future if handled with resolu- 
tion, forethought, honesty, and sanity. 

It is not possible to lay down a hard-and-fast rule, logically 
perfect, as to when the State shall interfere, and when the 
individual must be left unhampered and unhelped. 

We have exactly the same right to regulate the conditions 
of life and work in factories and tenement-houses that we 
have to regulate fire-escapes and the like in other houses. In 
certain communities the existence of a thoroughly efficient 
department of factory inspection is just as essential as the 
establishment of a fire department. How far we shall go in 
regulating the hours of labor, or the liabilities of employers, 
is a matter of expediency, and each case must be determined 
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on its own merits, exactly as it is a matter of expediency to 
_ determine what so-called “public utilities” the community shall 
itself own and what ones it shall leave to private or corporate 
_ ownership, securing to itself merely the right to regulate. 

Sometimes one course is expedient, sometimes the other. 

In my own State during the last half-dozen years we have 
made a number of notable strides in labor legislation, and, 
with very few exceptions, the laws have worked well. This 
is, of course, partly because we have not tried to do too much 
and have proceeded cautiously, feeling our way, and, while 
always advancing, yet taking each step in advance only when 
we were satisfied that the step already taken was in the right 
direction. To invite reaction by unregulated zeal is never 
wise, and is sometimes fatal. 

In New York our action has been along two lines. In the 
first place, we determined that as an employer of labor the 
State should set a good example to other employers. We do 
not intend to permit the people’s money to be squandered or 
to tolerate any work that is not the best. But we think that, 
while rigidly insisting upon good work, we should see that 
there is fair play in return. Accordingly, we have adopted an 
eight-hour law for the State employees and for all contractors 
who do State work, and we have also adopted a law requiring 
that the fair market rate of wages shall be given. I am glad 

to say that both measures have so far, on the whole, worked 
well. Of course there have been individual difficulties, mostly 
where the work is intermittent, as, for instance, among lock- 
tenders on the canals, where it is very difficult to define what 
eight hours’ work means. But, on the whole, the result has 

“been good. The practical experiment of working men for 
eight hours has been advantageous to the State. Poor work 
is always dear, whether poorly paid or not, and good work is 
always well worth having; and as a mere question of expedi- 
ency, aside even from the question of humanity, we find that 
we can obtain the best work by paying fair wages and per- 
mitting the work to go on only for a reasonable time. 
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The other side of our labor legislation has been that affect- 
ing the wage-workers who do not work for the State. Here 
we have acted in three different ways: through the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, through the Board of Mediation and Arbitra- 
tion, and through the Department of Factory Inspection. 

During the last two years the Board of Mediation and 
Arbitration have been especially successful. Not only have 
they succeeded in settling many strikes after they were started, 
but they have succeeded in preventing a much larger number 
of strikes before they got fairly under way. Where possible 
it is always better to mediate before the strike begins than to 
try to arbitrate when the fight is on and both sides have grown 
stubborn and bitter. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has done more than merely 
gather the statistics, for by keeping in close touch with all the 
leading labor interests it has kept them informed on countless 
matters that were really of vital concern to them. Inciden- 
tally, one pleasing feature of the work of this bureau has been 
the steady upward tendency shown during the last four years 
both in amount of wages received and in the quantity and 
steadiness of employment. No other man has benefited so 
much as the wage-worker by the growth in prosperity during 
these years. 

The Factory Inspection Department deals chiefly, of course, 
with conditions in great cities. One very important phase of 
its work during the last two years has been the enforcement 
of the anti-sweat-shop law, which is primarily designed to do 
away with the tenement-house factory. The conditions of 
life in some of the congested tenement-house districts, notably 
in New York City, had become such as to demand action by 
the State. As with other reforms, in order to make it stable 
and permanent, it had to be gradual. It proceeded by evolu- 
tion, not revolution. But progress has been steady, and wher- 
ever needed it has been radical. Much remains to be done, but 
the condition of the dwellers in the congested districts has 
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been markedly improved, to the great benefit not only of them- 
selves, but of the whole community. 

A word on the general question. In the first place, in 
addressing an audience like this I do not have to say that the 
law of life is work, and that work in itself, so far from being 
a hardship, is a great blessing, provided, always, it is carried 
on under conditions which preserve a man’s self-respect and 
which allow him to develop his own character and rear his 
children so that he and they, as well as the whole community 
of which he and they are part, may steadily move onward and 
upward. The idler, rich or poor, is at best a useless and is 
generally a noxious member of the community. To whom 
much has been given, from him much is rightfully expected, 
and a heavy burden of responsibility rests upon the man of 
means to justify by his actions the social conditions which 
have rendered it possible for him or his forefathers to accumu- 
late and to keep the property he enjoys. He is not to be ex- 
cused if he does not render full measure of service to the 
State and to the community at large. There are many ways 
in which this service can be rendered,—in art, in literature, in 
philanthropy, as a statesman, as a soldier,—but in some way 
he is in honor bound to render it, so that benefit may accrue 
to his brethren who have been less favored by fortune than he 


_ has been. In short, he must work, and work not only for 


himself, but for others. If he does not work, he fails not 
only in his duty to the rest of the community, but he fails 
signally in his duty to himself. There is no need of envying 
the idle. Ordinarily, we can afford to treat them with impa- 
tient contempt; for when they fail to do their duty they fail 
to get from life the highest and keenest pleasure that life 
can give. 

To do our duty—that is the summing up of the whole 
matter. We must do our duty by ourselves and we must do 
our duty by our neighbors. Every good citizen, whatever his 
condition, owes his first service to those who are nearest to 
him, who are dependent upon him, to his wife and his chil- 
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dren; next he owes his duty to his fellow-citizens, and this 
duty he must perform both to his individual neighbor and to 
the State, which is simply a form of expression for all his 
neighbors combined. He must keep his self-respect and exact 
the respect of others. It is eminently wise and proper to strive 
for such leisure in our lives as will give a chance for self- 
improvement; but woe to the man who seeks, or trains up his 
children to seek, idleness instead of the chance to do good 
work. No worse wrong can be done by a man to his children 
than to teach them to go through life endeavoring to shirk 
difficulties instead of meeting them and overcoming them. 
You men here in the West have built up this country not by 
seeking to avoid work, but by doing it well; not by flinching 
from every difficulty, but by triumphing over each as it arose 
and making out of it a stepping-stone to further triumph. 

We must all learn the two lessons—the lesson of self-help 
and the lesson of giving help to and receiving help from our 
brother. There is not a man of us who does not sometimes 
slip, who does not sometimes need a helping hand; and woe 
to him who, when the chance comes, fails to stretch out that 
helping hand. Yet, though each man can and ought thus to 
be helped at times, he is lost beyond redemption if he becomes 
so dependent upon outside help that he feels that his own 
exertions are secondary. Any man at times will stumble, and 
it is then our duty to lift him up and set him on his feet again; 
but no man can be premanently carried, for if he expects to 
be carried he shows that he is not worth carrying. 

Before us loom industrial problems vast in their importance 
and their complexity. The last half-century has been one of 
extraordinary social and industrial development. The changes 
have been far-reaching; some of them for good, and some of 
them for evil. It is not given to the wisest of us to see into 
the future with absolute clearness. No man can be certain 
that he has found the entire solution of this infinitely great 
and intricate problem, and yet each man of us, if he would 
do his duty, must strive manfully so far as in him lies to help 
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_ bring about that solution. It is not as yet possible to say what 
shall be the exact limit of influence allowed the State, or what 
limit shall be set to that right of individual initiative so dear 
to the hearts of the American people. All we can say is that 
the need has been shown on the one hand for action by the 
people, in their collective capacity through the State, in many 
matters; that in other matters much can be done by associa- 
tions of different groups of individuals, as in trade-unions and 
similar organizations; and that in other matters it remains 
now as true as ever that final success will be for the man who 
trusts in the struggle only to his cool head, his brave heart, 
and his strong right arm. There are spheres in which the 
State can properly act, and spheres in which a free field must 
be given to individual initiative. 

Though the conditions of life have grown so puzzling in 
their complexity, though the changes have been so vast, yet 
we may remain absolutely sure of one thing, that now, as ever 
in the past, and as it ever will be in the future, there can be 
no substitute for the elemental virtues, for the elemental quali- 
ties to which we allude when we speak of a man as not only 
a good man but as emphatically a man. We can build up the 
standard of individual citizenship and individual well-being, 
we can raise the national standard and make it what it can 
and shall be made, only by each of us steadfastly keeping in 
~ mind that there can be no substitute for the world-old, hum- 
drum, commonplace qualities of truth, justice and courage, 
thrift, industry, common sense, and genuine sympathy with 
and fellow-feeling for others. The nation is the aggregate of 
the individuals composing it, and each individual American 
“ever raises the nation higher when he so conducts himself as 
to wrong no man, to suffer no wrong from others, and to show 
both his sturdy capacity for self-help and his readiness to 
extend a helping hand to the neighbor sinking under a burden 
too heavy for him to bear. 

The one fact which all of us need to keep steadfastly before 
our eyes is the need that performance should square with 
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promise if ‘good work is to be done, whether in the industrial 
or in the political world. Nothing does more to promote men- 
tal dishonesty and moral insincerity than the habit either of 
promising the impossible, or of demanding the performance 
of the impossible, or, finally, of failing to keep a promise that 
has been made; and it makes not the slightest difference 
whether it is a promise made on the stump or off the stump. 
Remember that there are two sides to the wrong thus corh- 
mitted. There is, first, the wrong of failing to keep a promise 
made, and, in the next place, there is the wrong of demanding 
the impossible, and therefore forcing or permitting weak or 
unscrupulous men to make a promise which they either know, 
or should know, cannot be kept. No small part of our troubles 
in dealing with many of the gravest social questions, such as 
the so-called labor question, the trust question, and others like 
them, arises from these two attitudes. We can do a great deal 
when we undertake, soberly, to do the possible. When we 
undertake the impossible, we too often fail to do anything at 
all. The success of the law for the taxation of franchises 
recently enacted in New York State, a measure which has 
resulted in putting upon the assessment books nearly $200,- 
000,000 worth of property which had theretofore escaped taxa- 
tion, is an illustration of how much can be accomplished when 
effort is made along sane and sober lines, with care not to 
promise the impossible but to make performance square with 
promise, and with insistence on the fact that honesty is never 
one-sided, and that in dealing with corporations it is necessary 
both to do them and to exact from them full and complete 
justice. The success of this effort, made in a resolute but also 
a temperate and reasonable spirit, shows what can be done 
when such a problem is approached in a sound and healthy 
manner. It offers a striking contrast to the complete break- 
down of the species of crude and violent anti-trust legislation 
which has been so often attempted, and which has always 
failed, because of its very crudeness and violence, to make any 
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impression upon the real and dangerous evils which have 
excited such just popular resentment. 

I thank you for listening to me. I have come here to-day 
not to preach to you, but partly to tell you how these matters 
look and seem to me, and partly to set forth certain facts 
which seem to me to show the essential community that there 
is among all of us who strive in good faith to do our duty 
as American citizens. No man can do his duty who does not 
work, and the work may take many different shapes, mental 
and physical; but of this you can rest assured: that this work 
can be done well for the nation only when each of us ap- 
proaches his separate task, not only with the determination to 
do it, but with the knowledge that his fellow, when he in his 
turn does his task, has fundamentally the same rights and the 
same duties, and that while each must work for himself, yet 
each must also work for the common welfare of all. 

On the whole, we shall all go up or go down together. 
Some may go up or go down further than others, but, dis- 
regarding special exceptions, the rule is that we must all share 
in common something of whatever adversity or whatever 
prosperity is in store for the nation as a whole. In the long 
run each section of the community will rise or fall as the 
community rises or falls. If hard times come to the nation, 
whether as the result of natural causes or because they are 
invited by our own folly, all of us will suffer. Certain of us 


“will suffer more, and others less, but all will suffer somewhat. 


If, on the other hand, under Providence, our own energy and 
good sense bring prosperity to us, all will share in that pros- 
_perity. We will not all share alike, but something each one 
“of us will get. Let us strive to make the conditions of life 
such that as nearly as possible each man shall receive the share 
to which he is honestly entitled and no more; and let us re- 
member at the same time that our efforts must be to build up, 
rather than to strike down, and that we can best help ourselves, 
not at the expense of others, but by heartily working with 
them for the common good of each and all. 


XIX 
CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP* 


T is a peculiar pleasure to me to come before you to-night 
| to greet you and to bear testimony to the great good that 
has been done by these Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations throughout the United States. More 
and more we are getting to recognize the law of combination. 
This is true of many phases in our industrial life, and it is 
equally true of the world of philanthropic effort. Nowhere is 
it, or will it ever be, possible to supplant individual effort, indi- 
vidual initiative; but in addition to this there must be work in 
combination. More and more this is recognized as true not 
only in charitable work proper, but in that best form of philan- 
thropic endeavor where we all do good to ourselves by all join- 
ing together to do good to one another. This is exactly what 
is done in your associations. 

It seems to me that there are several reasons why you are 
entitled to especial recognition from all who are interested in 
the betterment of our American social system. First and fore- 
most, your organization recognizes the vital need of brother- 
hood, the most vital of all our needs here in this great republic. 
The existence of a Young Men’s or Young Women’s Christian 
Association is certain proof that some people at least recog- 
nize in practical shape the identity of aspiration and interest, 
both in things material and in things higher, which with us 
must be widespread through the masses of our people if our 
national life is to attain full development. This spirit of 
brotherhood recognizes of necessity both the need of self-help 

*Address before the Young Men’s Christian Association, New York 
City, December 30, 1900. 
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and also the need of helping others in the only way which ever 
ultimately does great good, that is, of helping them to help 
themselves. Every man of us needs such help at some time or 
other, and each of us should be glad to stretch out his hand to 
a brother who stumbles. But while every man needs at times 
to be lifted up when, he stumbles, no man can afford to let him- 
self be carried, and it is worth no man’s while to try thus to 
carry some one else. The man who lies down, who will not 
try to walk, has become a mere cumberer of the earth’s surface. 

These associations of yours try to make men self-helpful 
and to help them when they are self-helpful. They do not try 
merely to carry them, to benefit them for the moment at the 
cost of their future undoing. This means that all in any way 
connected with them not merely retain but increase their self- 
respect. Any man who takes part in the work of such an 
organization is benefited to some extent and benefits the com- 
munity to some extent—of course, always with the proviso 
that the organization is well managed and is run on a business 
basis, as well as with a philanthropic purpose. 

The feeling of brotherhood is necessarily as remote from a 
patronizing spirit, on the one hand, as from a spirit of envy 
and malice, on the other. The best work for our uplifting 
must be done by ourselves, and yet with brotherly kindness for 
our neighbor. In such work, and therefore in the kind of 
work done by the Young Men’s Christian Associations, we all 
stand on the self-respecting basis of mutual benefit and com- 
~ mon effort. All of us who take part in any such work, in 
whatever measure, both receive and confer benefits. This is 
- true of the founder and giver, and it is no less true of every 
man who takes advantage of what the founder and giver have 
done. These bodies make us all realize how much we have in 
common, and how much we can do when we work in common. 
I doubt if it is possible to overestimate the good done by the 
mere fact of association with a common interest and for a 
common end, and when the common interest is high and the 
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common end peculiarly worthy, the good done is of course 
many times increased. 

Besides developing this sense of brotherhood, the feeling 
which breeds respect both for one’s self and for others, your 
associations have a peculiar value in showing what can be 
done by acting in combination without aid from the state. 
While on the one hand it has become evident that under the 
conditions of modern life we cannot allow an unlimited indi- 
vidualism which may work harm to the community, it is no 
less evident that the sphere of the state’s action should be 
extended very cautiously, and so far as possible only where it 
will not crush out healthy individual initiative. Voluntary 
action by individuals in the form of associations of any kind 
for mutual betterment or mutual advantage often offers a way 
to avoid alike the dangers of state control and the dangers of 
excessive individualism. This is particularly true of efforts 
for that most important of all forms of betterment, moral 
betterment—the moral betterment which usually brings mate- 
rial betterment in its train. 

It is only in this way, by all of us working together in a 
spirit of brotherhood, by each doing his part for the better- 
ment of himself and of others, that it is possible for us to 
solve the tremendous problems with which as a nation we are 
now confronted. Our industrial life has become so complex, 
its rate of movement so very rapid, and the specialization and 
differentiation so intense that we find ourselves face to face 
with conditions that were practically unknown in this nation 
half a century ago. The power of the forces of evil has been 
greatly increased, and it is necessary for our self-preservation 
that we should similarly strengthen the forces for good. We 
are all of us bound to work toward this end. No one of us 
can do everything, but each of us can do something, and if we 
work together the aggregate of these somethings will be very 
considerable. 

There are, of course, a thousand different ways in which the 
work can be done, and each man must choose as his tastes and 
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his powers bid him, if he is to do the best of which he is 
capable. But all the kinds of work must be carried along on 
certain definite lines if good is to come. All the work must 
be attempted as on the whole this Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation work has been done, that is, in a spirit of good will 
toward all and not of hatred toward some; in a spirit in which 
to broad charity for mankind there is added a keen and healthy 
sanity of mind. We must retain our self-respect, each and all 
of us, and we must beware alike of mushy sentimentality and 
of envy and hatred. 

It ought not to be necessary for me to warn you against 
mere sentimentality, against the philanthropy and charity 
which are not merely insufficient but harmful. It is eminently 
desirable that we should none of us be hard-hearted, but it is 
no less desirable that we should not be soft-headed. I really 
do not know which quality is most productive of evil to man- 
kind in the long run, hardness of heart or softness of head. 
Naked charity is not what we permanently want. There are 
of course certain classes, such as young children, widows with 
large families, or crippled or very aged people, or even strong 
men temporarily crushed by stunning misfortune, on whose 
behalf we may have to make a frank and direct appeal to 
charity, and who can be the recipients of it without any loss 
of self-respect. But taking us as a whole, taking the mass of 


_~ Americans, we do not want charity, we do not want sentimen- 


tality; we merely want to learn how to act both individually 
and together in such fashion as to enable us to hold our own 
in the world, to do good to others according to the measure of 
our opportunities, and to receive good from others in ways 


~-*which will not entail on our part any loss of self-respect. 


It ought to be unnecessary to say that any man who tries 
to solve the great problems that confront us by an appeal to 
anger and passion, to ignorance and folly, to malice and envy, 
is not, and never can be, aught but an enemy of the very people 
he professes to befriend. In the words of Lowell, it is far 
safer to adopt “All men up” than “Some men down’’ for a 
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motto. Speaking broadly, we cannot in the long run benefit 

one man by the downfall of another. Our energies, as a rule, 

can be employed to much better advantage in uplifting some 

than in pulling down others. Of course there must sometimes 

be pulling down, too. We have no business to blink evils, and 

where it is necessary that the knife should be used, let it be 
used unsparingly, but let it be used intelligently. When there 

is need of a drastic remedy, apply it, but do not apply it in the 

spirit of hate. Normally a pound of construction is worth a 

ton of destruction. 

There is degradation to us if we feel envy and malice and 
hatred toward our neighbor for any cause; and if we envy him 
merely his riches, we show we have ourselves low ideals. 
Money is a good thing. It is a foolish affectation to deny it. 
But it is not the only good thing, and after a certain amount 
has been amassed it ceases to be the chief even of material 
good things. It is far better, for instance, to do well a bit of 
work which is well worth doing, than to have a large fortune. 
I do not care whether this work is that of an engineer on a 
great railroad, or captain of a fishing-boat, or foreman in a 
factory or machine-shop, or section boss, or division chief, or 
assistant astronomer in an observatory, or a second lieutenant 
somewhere in China or the Philippines—each has an impor- 
tant piece of work to do, and if he is really interested in it, 
and has the right stuff in him, he will be altogether too proud 
of what he is doing, and too intent on doing it well, to waste 
his time in envying others. 

From the days when the chosen people received the Deca- 
logue to our own, envy and malice have been recognized as 
evils, and woe to those who appeal to them. To break the 
Tenth Commandment is no more moral now than it has been 
for the past thirty centuries. The vice of envy is not only a 
dangerous but also a mean vice, for it is always a confession 
of inferiority. It may provoke conduct which will be. fruitful 
of wrong-doing to others, and it must cause misery to the man 
who feels it. It will not be any the less fruitful of wrong and 
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misery if, as is so often the case with evil motives, it adopts 
some high-sounding alias. The truth is that each one of us 
has in him certain passions and instincts which if they gained 
the upper hand in his soul would mean that the wild beast had 
come uppermost in him. Envy, malice, and hatred are such 
passions, and they are just as bad if directed against a class 
or group of men as if directed against an individual. What 
we need in our leaders and teachers is help in suppressing such 
feelings, help in arousing and directing the feelings that are 
their extreme opposites. Woe to us as a nation if we ever 
follow the lead of men who seek not to smother but to inflame 
the wild-beast qualities of the human heart! In social and in- 
dustrial no less than in political reform we can do healthy 
work, work fit for a free republic, fit for self-governing de- 
mocracy, only by treading in the footsteps of Washington and 
Franklin and Adams and Patrick Henry, and not in the steps 
of Marat and Robespierre. 

So far, what I have had to say has dealt mainly with our 
relations to one another in what may be called the service of 
the state. But the basis of good citizenship is the home. A 
man must be a good son, husband, and father, a woman a good 
daughter, wifé, and mother, first and foremost. There must 
be no shirking of duties in big things or in little things. The 
man who will not work hard for his wife and his little ones, 


‘the woman who shrinks from bearing and rearing many healthy 


children, these have no place among the men and women who 
are striving upward and onward. Of course the family is the 
foundation of all things in the state. Sins against pure and 
healthy family life are those which of all others are sure in 


‘the end to be visited most heavily upon the nation in which 


they take place. We must beware, moreover, not merely of 
the great sins, but of the lesser ones which when taken together 
cause such an appalling aggregate of misery and wrong. The 
drunkard, the lewd liver, the coward, the liar, the dishonest 
man, the man who is brutal to or neglectful of parents, wife, 
or children—of all these the shrift should be short when we 
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speak of decent citizenship. Every ounce of effort for good 
in your associations is part of the ceaseless war against the 
traits which produce such men. But in addition to condemn- 
ing the grosser forms of evil we must not forget to condemn 
also the evils of bad temper, lack of gentleness, nagging and 
whining fretfulness, lack of consideration for others—the 
evils of selfishness in all its myriad forms. Each man or 
woman must remember his or her duty to all around, and espe- 
cially to those closest and nearest, and such remembrance is 
the best possible preparation for doing duty for the state as 
a whole. 

We ask that these associations, and the men and women 
who take part in them, practise the Christian doctrines which 
are preached from every true pulpit. The Decalogue and the 
Golden Rule must stand as the foundation of every succesful 
effort to better either our social or our political life. “Fear 
the Lord and walk in his ways” and “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself’-—-when we practise these two precepts, the reign of 
social and civic righteousness will be close at hand. Chris- 
tianity teaches not only that each of us must so live as to save 
his own soul, but that each must also strive to do his whole 
duty by his neighbor. We cannot live up to these teachings 
as we should; for in the presence of infinite might and infinite 
wisdom, the strength of the strongest man is but weakness, 
and the keenest of mortal eyes see but dimly. But each of us 
can at least shrive, as light and strength are given him, toward 
the ideal. Effort along any one line will not suffice. We 
must not only be good, but strong. We must not only be 
high-minded, but brave-hearted. We must think loftily, and 
we must also work hard. It is not written in the Holy Book 
that we must merely be harmless as doves. It is also written 
that we must be wise as serpents. Craft unaccompanied by 
conscience makes the crafty man a social wild beast who preys 
on the community and must be hunted out of it. Gentleness 
and sweetness unbacked by strength and high resolve are 
almost impotent for good. 
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but the two men of pre-eminent greatness who, as the 

centuries go on, will surely loom above all others are 
Washington and Lincoln; and it is peculiarly fitting that their 
birthdays should be celebrated every year and the meaning of 
their lives brought home to us. 

No other city in the country is so closely identified with 
Washington’s career as Philadelphia. He served here in 1775 
in the Continental Congress. He was here as commander of 
the army at the time of the battles of Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown; and it was near here that with that army he faced 
the desolate winter at Valley Forge, the winter which marked 
the turning-point of the Revolutionary War. Here he came 
again as president of the convention which framed the Con- 
stitution, and then as President of the United States, and 
finally as lieutenant-general of the army after he had retired 
from the presidency. 

One hundred and eight years ago, just before he left the 
presidency, he issued his farewell address, and in it he laid 
down certain principles which he believed should guide the 
citizens of this Republic for all time to come, his own words 
being ‘“‘which appear to me all-important to the permanency of 
your felicity as a people.” 

Washington, though in some ways an even greater man 
than Lincoln, did not have Lincoln’s wonderful gift of expres- 
sion—that gift which makes certain speeches of the rail-splitter 


A S a nation we have had our full share of great men, 


* Address at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa; Pebuces 
1905. 
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from Illinois read like the inspired utterances of the great 
Hebrew seers and prophets. But he had all of Lincoln’s sound 
common sense, far-sightedness, and devotion to a lofty ideal. 
_ Like Lincoln he sought after the noblest objects, and like Lin- 
coln he sought after them by thoroughly practical methods. 
These two greatest Americans can fairly be called the best 
among the great men of the world, and greatest among the 
good men of the world. Each showed in actual practice his 
capacity to secure under our system the priceless union of indi- 
vidual liberty with governmental strength. Each was as free 
from the vices of the tyrant as from the vices of the dema- 
_ gogue. To each the empty futility of the mere doctrinaire was 
as alien as the baseness of the merely self-seeking politician. 
Each was incapable alike of the wickedness which seeks by 
force of arms to wrong others and of the no less criminal 
weakness which fails to provide effectively against being 
wronged by others. 

Among Washington’s maxims which he bequeathed to his 
countrymen were the two following: “Observe good faith and 
justice toward all nations,” and “To be prepared for war is 
the most effective means to promote peace.” These two prin- 
ciples taken together should form the basis of our whole for- 
eign policy. Neither is sufficient taken by itself. It is not 
merely an idle dream, but a most mischievous dream, to believe 

~ that mere refraining from wrong-doing will insure us against 
being wronged. Yet, on the other hand, a nation prepared for 
_ war is a menace to mankind unless the national purpose is to 
treat other nations with good faith and justice. In any com- 
_ munity it is neither the conscientious man who is a craven at 
“heart, nor yet the bold and strong man without the moral 
sense, who is of real use to the community; it is the man who 
to strength and courage adds a realizing sense of the moral 
obligation resting upon him, the man who has not only the 
desire but the power to do his full duty by his neighbor and 
by the State. So, in the world at large, the nation which is 
of use in the progress of mankind is that nation which com- 
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bines strength of character, force of character, and insistence 
upon its own rights, with a full acknowledgment of its own 
duties toward others. Just at present the best way in which 
we can show that our loyalty to the teachings of Washington 
is a loyalty of the heart and not of the lips only is to see to it 
that the work of building up our navy goes steadily on, and 
that at the same time our stand for international righteousness 
is clear and emphatic. 

Never since the beginning of our country’s history has the 
navy been used in an unjust war. Never has it failed to render 
great and sometimes vital service to the Republic. It has not 
been too strong for our good, though often not strong enough 
to do all the good it should have done. Our possession of 
the Philippines, our interest in the trade of the Orient, our 
building the Isthmian Canal, our insistence upon the Monroe 
Doctrine, all demand that our navy shall be of adequate size 


and for its size of unsurpassed efficiency. If it is strong 


enough I believe it will minimize the chance of our being 
drawn into foreign war. If we let it run down it is as certain 
as the day that sooner or later we shall have to choose between 
a probably disastrous foreign war or a peace kept on terms 
that imply national humiliation. Our navy is the surest guar- 
antee of peace and the cheapest insurance against war, and 
those who, in whatever capacity, have helped to build it up 
during the past twenty years have been in good faith observ- 
ing and living up to one of the most important of the principles 
which Washington laid down for the guidance of his country- 
men. 

Nor was Washington the only one of our great Presidents 
who showed far-sighted patriotism by support of the navy. 
When Andrew Jackson was in Congress he voted for the first 
war-ships we ever built as part of our regular navy; and he 
voted against the grant of money to pay our humiliating trib- 
ute to the pirates of the Barbary States. Old Hickory was a 
patriot through and through, and there was not an ounce of 
timidity in his nature, and of course he felt only indignant 
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contempt for a policy which purchased an ignoble peace by 
cowardice instead of exacting a just peace by showing we were 
as little willing to submit to as to inflict aggression. Hada 
majority of Jackson's colleagues and successors felt as he did 
about the navy, had it been built up instead of being brought 
to a standstill, it would probably never have been necessary to 
fight the War of 1812. 

Again Washington said: “Give to mankind the example of 
a people always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence.” 
This feeling can be shown alike by our dealings within and’ 
without our own borders. Taft and Wright in the Philippines 
and Wood in Cuba have shown us exactly how to practise this 
justice and benevolence in dealing with other peoples—a jus- 
tice and benevolence which can be shown, not by shirking our 
duty and abandoning to self-destruction those unfit to govern 
themselves, but by doing our duty by staying with them and 
teaching them how to govern themselves, by uplifting them 
spiritually and materially. Here at home we are obeying this 
maxim of Washington’s just so far as we help in every move- 
ment, whether undertaken by the government, or as is, and 
should be, more often the case, by voluntary action among 
private citizens, for the betterment of our own people. Ob- 
serve that Washington speaks both of justice and benevolence, 


__and that he puts justice first. We must be generous, we must 


help our poorer brother, but above all, we must remember to 
be just; and the first step toward securing justice is to treat 
every man on his worth as a man, showing him no special 
favor, but so far as may be holding open for him the door of 
» opportunity so that reward may wait upon honest and intelli- 
gent endeavor. 

Again Washington said: “Cherish public credit.” Just at 
the moment there is no attack on public credit, but if ever the 
temptation arises again let our people at the outset remember 
that the worst because the most insidious form of the appeal 
that would make a man a dishonest debtor is that which would 
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persuade him that it is anything but dishonest for him to 
repudiate his debts. 

Finally, it is peculiarly appropriate, when I have come to this — 
city as the guest of the University of Pennsylvania, to quote 
another of Washington’s maxims: “Promote, as an object of | 
primary importance, institutions for the general diffusion of - 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened.’’ Education may not make a man a 
good citizen, but most certainly ignorance tends to prevent his 
being a good citizen. Washington was far too much of a 
patriot, had far too much love for his fellow citizens, to try to 
teach them that they could govern themselves unless they could - 
develop a sound and enlightened public opinion. No nation 
can permanently retain free government unless it can retain a 
high average of citizenship; and there can be no such high 
average of citizenship without a high average of education, 
using the word in its broadest and truest sense to-include the 
things of the soul as well as the things of the mind. School 
education can never supplant or take the place of self-educa- 
tion, still less can it in any way take the place of those rugged 
and manly qualities which we group together under the name 
of character; but it can be of enormous use in supplementing 
both. It is a source of just pride to every American that our 
people have so consistently acted in accordance with Washing- 
ton’s principle of promoting institutions for the diffusion of 
knowledge. There is nothing dearer to our hearts than our 
public-school system, by which free primary education is pro- 
vided for every, one within our borders. The higher educa- 
tion, such as is provided by the University of Pennsylvania 
and kindred bodies, not only confers great benefits to those 
able to take advantage of it, but entails upon them correspond-. 
ing duties. 

The men who founded this nation had to deal with theories. 
of government and the fundamental principles of free institu- 
tions. We are now concerned with a different set of ques- 
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_ tions, for the Republic has been firmly established, its princi- 


\ 


ples thoroughly tested and fully approved. To merely political 
issues have succeeded those of grave social and economic im- 
portance, the solution of which demands the best efforts of the 
best men. We have a right to expect that a wise and leading 
part in the effort to attain this solution will be taken by those 
who have been exceptionally blessed in the matter of obtaining 
an education. That college graduate is but a poor creature 
who does not feel when he has left college that he has received 
something for which he owes a return. What he thus owes 
he can, as a rule, only pay by the way he bears himself through- 
out life. It is but occasionally that a college graduate can do 
much outright for his alma mater; he can best repay her by 
living a life that will reflect credit upon her, by so carrying 
himself as a citizen that men shall see that the years spent in 
training him have not been wasted. The educated man is 
entitled to no special privilege, save the inestimable privilege 
of trying to show that his education enables him to take the 
lead in striving to guide his fellows aright in the difficult task 
which is set to us of the twentieth century. The problems 
before us to-day are very complex, and are widely different 
from those which the men of Washington’s generation had to 
face; but we can overcome them surely, and we can overcome 
them only, if we approach them in the spirit which Washing- 


ton and Washington’s great supporters brought to bear upon 


the problems of their day—the spirit of sanity and of courage, 


_ the spirit which combines hard common sense with the loftiest 


rs 


idealism. 


XXI 
CITIZENSHIP IN A REPUBLIC* 


TRANGE and impressive associations rise in the mind of 
S a man from the New World who speaks before this 
august body in this ancient institution of learning. Be- 
fore his eyes pass the shadows of mighty kings and war-like 
nobles, of great masters of law and theology; through the shin- 
ing dust of the dead centuries he sees crowded figures that 
tell of the power and learning and splendor of times gone 
by; and he sees also the innumerable host of humble students 
to whom clerkship meant emancipation, to whom it was well- 
nigh the only outlet from the dark thraldom of the Middle 
Ages. 

This was the most famous university of medizval Europe 
at a time when no one dreamed that there was a New World 
to discover. Its services to the cause of human knowledge 
already stretched far back into the remote past at the time 
when my forefathers, three centuries ago, were among the 
sparse bands of traders, ploughmen, wood-choppers, and fisher- 
folk who, in hard struggle with the iron unfriendliness of the 
Indian-haunted land, were laying the foundations of what 
has now become the giant republic of the West. To conquer 
a continent, to tame the shaggy roughness of wild nature, 
means grim warfare; and the generations engaged in it cannot 
keep, still less add to, the stores of garnered wisdom which 
once were theirs, and which are still in the hands of their 
brethren who dwell in the old land. To conquer the wilderness 
means to wrest victory from the same hostile forces with 
which mankind struggled in the immemorial infancy of our 
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race. The primeval conditions must be met by primzeval quali- 
ties which are incompatible with the retention of much that 
has been painfully acquired by humanity as through the ages 
it has striven upward toward civilization. In conditions so 
primitive there can be but a primitive culture. At first only 
the rudest schools can be established, for no others would meet 
the needs of the hard-driven, sinewy folk who thrust forward 
the frontier in the teeth of savage man and savage nature; 
and many years elapse before any of these schools can develop 
into seats of higher learning and broader culture. 
The pioneer days pass; the stump-dotted clearings expand 
into vast stretches of fertile farm land; the stockaded clusters 
of log cabins change into towns; the hunters of game, the 
fellers of trees, the rude frontier traders and tillers of the soil, 
the men who wander all their lives long through the wilderness 
as the heralds and harbingers of an oncoming civilization, them- 
selves vanish before the civilization for which they have pre- 
pared the way. The children of their successors and sup- 
planters, and then their children and children’s children, change 
and develop with extraordinary rapidity. The conditions ac- 
centuate vices and virtues, energy and ruthlessness, all the good 
qualities and all the defects of an intense individualism, self- 
reliant, self-centred, far more conscious of its rights than of 
_its duties, and blind to its own shortcomings. To the hard ma- 
terialism of the frontier days succeeds the hard materialism 
of an industrialism even more intense and absorbing than that 
of the older nations; although these themselves have likewise 
already entered on the age of a complex and predominantly 
_ industrial civilization. 
' As the country grows, its people, who have won success in 
so many lines, turn back to try to recover the possessions of 
the mind and the spirit, which perforce their fathers threw 
aside in order better to wage the first rough battles for the 
continent their children inherit. The leaders of thought and 
of action grope their way forward to a new life, realizing, 
sometimes dimly, sometimes clear-sightedly, that the life of 
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material gain, whether for a nation or an individual, is of 
value only as a foundation, only as there is added to it the 
uplift that comes from devotion to loftier ideals. The new 
life thus sought can in part be developed afresh from what 
is roundabout in the New World; but it can be developed in 
full only by freely drawing upon the treasure-houses of the 
Old World, upon the treasures stored in the ancient abodes 
of wisdom and learning, such as this where I speak to-day. It 
is a mistake for any nation merely to copy another; but it is 
an even greater mistake, it is a proof of weakness in any nation, 
not to be anxious to learn from another, and willing and able 
to adapt that learning to the new national conditions and 
make it fruitful and productive therein. It is for us of the 
New World to sit at the feet of the Gamaliel of the Old; then, 
if we have the right stuff in us, we can show that Paul in his 
turn can become a teacher as well as a scholar. 

To-day I shall speak to you on the subject of individual 
citizenship, the one subject of vital importance to you, my 
hearers, and to me and my countrymen, because you and we 
are citizens of great democratic republics. A democratic re- 
public such as each of ours—an effort to realize in its full 
sense government by, of, and for the people—represents the 
most gigantic of all possible social experiments, the one fraught 
with greatest possibilities alike for good and for evil. The 
success of republics like yours and like ours means the glory, 
and our failure the despair, of mankind; and for you and for 
us the question of the quality of the individual citizen is su- 
preme. Under other forms of government, under the rule of 
one man or of a very few men, the quality of the rulers is 
all-important. If, under such governments, the quality of the 
rulers is high enough, then the nation may for generations lead 
a brilliant career, and add substantially to the sum of world 
achievement, no matter how low the quality of the average 
citizen; because the average citizen is an almost negligible 
quantity in working out the final results of that type of na- 
tional greatness. 
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But with you and with us the case is different. With you 
here, and with us in my own home, in the long run, success 
or failure will be conditioned upon the way in which the aver- 
age man, the average woman, does his or her duty, first in the 
ordinary, every-day affairs of life, and next in those great 
occasional crises which call for the heroic virtues. The average 
citizen must be a good citizen if our republics are to succeed. 
The stream will not permanently rise higher than the main 
source; and the main source of national power and national 
greatness is found in the average citizenship of the nation. 
Therefore it behooves us to do our best to see that the standard 
of the average citizen is kept high; and the average cannot be 
kept high unless the standard of the leaders is very much 
higher. 

It is well if a large proportion of the leaders in any republic, 
in any democracy, are, as a matter of course, drawn from the 
classes represented in this audience to-day; but only provided 
that those classes possess the gifts of sympathy with plain peo- 
ple and of devotion to great ideals. You and those like you 
have received special advantages; you have all of you had 
the opportunity for mental training; many of you have had 
leisure; most of you have had a chance for the enjoyment 
of life far greater than comes to the majority of your fel- 


lows. To you and your kind much has been given, and from 


you much should be expected. Yet there are certain failings 
against which it is especially incumbent that both men of 
trained and cultivated intellect, and men of inherited wealth 
and position, should especially guard themselves, because to 


,these failings they are especially liable ; and if yielded to, their 


—your—chances of useful service are at an end. 

Let the man of learning, the man of lettered leisure, beware 
of that queer and cheap temptation to pose to himself and to 
others as the cynic, as the man who has outgrown emotions and 
beliefs, the man to whom good and evil are as one. The 
poorest way to face life is to face it with a sneer. There 
are many men who feel a kind of twisted pride in cynicism; 
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there are many who confine themselves to criticism of the 
way others do what they themselves dare not even attempt. 
There is no more unhealthy being, no man less worthy of 
respect, than he who either really holds, or feigns to hold, an 
attitude of sneering disbelief toward all that is great and 
lofty, whether in achievement or in that noble effort which, 
even if it fails, comes second to achievement. A cynical habit 
of thought and speech, a readiness to criticise work which the 
critic himself never tries to perform, an intellectual aloofness 
which will not accept contact with life’s realities—all these 
are marks, not, as the possessor would fain think, of superi- 
ority, but of weakness. They mark the men unfit to bear their 
part manfully in the stern strife of living, who seek, in the 
affectation of contempt for the achievements of others, to 
hide from others and from themselves their own weakness. 
The role is easy; there is none easier, save only the role of 
the man who sneers alike at both criticism and performance. 

It. is not the critic who counts; not the man who points out 
how the strong man stumbles, or where the doer of deeds could 
have done them better. The credit belongs to the man who 
is actually in the arena, whose face is marred by dust and 
sweat and blood; who strives valiantly; who errs, and comes 
short again and again, because there is no effort without error 
and shortcoming ; but who does actually strive to do the deeds; 
who knows the great enthusiasms, the great devotions; who 
spends himself in a worthy cause; who at the best knows in 
the end the triumph of high achievement, and who at the 
worst, if he fails, at least fails while daring greatly, so that 
his place shall never be with those cold and timid souls who 
know neither victory nor defeat. Shame on the man of cul- 
tivated taste who permits refinement to develop into a fas- 
tidiousness that unfits him for doing the rough work of a 
workaday world. Among the free peoples who govern them- 
selves there is but a small field of usefulness open for the 
men of cloistered life who shrink from contact with their 
fellows. Still less room is there for those who deride or 
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slight what is done by those who actually bear the brunt of 
the day; nor yet for those others who always profess that 
they would like to take action, if only the conditions of life 
were not what they actually are. The man who does nothing 
cuts the same sordid figure in the pages of history, whether he 
be cynic, or fop, or voluptuary. There is little use for the 
being whose tepid soul knows nothing of the great and gen- 
erous emotion, of the high pride, the stern belief, the lofty en- 
thusiasm, of the men who quell the storm and ride the thunder. 
Well for these men if they succeed; well also, though not so 
well, if they fail, given only that they have nobly ventured, 
and have put forth all their heart and strength. It is war- 
worn Hotspur, spent with hard fighting, he of the many 
errors and the valiant end, over whose memory we love to 
linger, not over the memory of the young lord who “but for 
the vile guns would have been a soldier.” 

France has taught many lessons to other nations: surely one 
of the most important is the lesson her whole history teaches, 
that a high artistic and literary development is compatible 
with notable leadership in arms and statecraft. The brilliant 
gallantry of the French soldier has for many centuries been 
proverbial; and during these same centuries at every court 
in Europe the “freemasons of fashion’ have treated the French 
tongue as their common speech; while every artist and man 
of letters, and every man of science able to appreciate that 
marvellous instrument of precision, French prose, has turned 
toward France for aid and inspiration. How long the leader- 
ship in arms and letters has lasted is curiously illustrated by 
the fact that the earliest masterpiece in a modern tongue 
is the splendid French epic which tells of Roland’s doom and 
the vengeance of Charlemagne when the lords of the Frankish 
host were stricken at Roncesvalles. 

Let those who have, keep, let those who have not, strive to 
attain, a high standard of cultivation and scholarship, Yet let 
us remember that these stand second to certain other things. 
There is need of a sound body, and even more need of a sound 
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mind. But above mind and above body stands character— 
the sum of those qualities which we mean when we speak of 
a man’s force and courage, of his good faith and sense of 
honor. I believe in exercise for the body, always provided 
that we keep in mind that physical development is a means 
and not an end. I believe, of course, in giving to all the people 
a good education. But the education must contain much be- 
sides book-learning in order to be really good. We must ever 
remember that no keenness and subtleness of intellect, no polish, 
no cleverness, in any way make up for the lack of the great 
solid qualities. Self-restraint, self-mastery, common sense, 
the power of accepting individual responsibility and yet of 
acting in conjunction with others, courage and resolution— 
these are the qualities which mark a masterful people. Without 
them no people can control itself, or save itself from being 
controlled from the outside. I speak to a brilliant assemblage ; 
I speak in a great university which represents the flower of 
the highest intellectual development; I pay all homage to 
intellect, and to elaborate and specialized training of the in- 
tellect; and yet I know I shall have the assent of all of you 
present when I add that more important still are the common- 
place, every-day qualities and virtues. 

Such ordinary, every-day qualities include the will and the 
power to work, to fight at need, and to have plenty of healthy 
children. The need that the average man shall work is so 
obvious as hardly to warrant insistence. There are a few peo- 
ple in every country so born that they can lead lives of leisure. 
These fill a useful function if they make it evident that leisure 
does not mean idleness; for some of the most valuable work 
needed by civilization is essentially non-remunerative in its 
character, and of course the people who do this work should 
in large part be drawn from those to whom remuneration 
is an object of indifference. But the average man must 
earn his own livelihood. He should be trained to do so, and 
he should be trained to feel that he occupies a contemptible 
position if he does not do so; that he is not an object of envy 
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if he is idle, at whichever end of the social scale he stands, 
but an object of contempt, an object of derision. 

In the next place, the good man should be both a strong 
and a brave man; that is, he should be able to fight, he should 
be able to serve his country as a soldier, if the need arises. 
There are well-meaning philosophers who declaim against the 
unrighteousness of war. They are right only if they lay all 
their emphasis upon the unrighteousness. War is a dreadful 
thing, and unjust war is a crime against humanity. But it 
is such a crime because it is unjust, not because it is war. 
The choice must ever be in favor of righteousness, and this 
whether the alternative be peace or whether the alternative be 
war. The question must not be merely, Is there to be peace 
or war? The question must be, Is the right to prevail? Are 
the great laws of righteousness once more to be fulfilled? And 
the answer from a strong and virile people must be “Yes,” 
whatever the cost. Every honorable effort should always be 
made to avoid war, just as every honorable effort should al- 
ways be made by the individual in private life to keep out of 
a brawl, to keep out of trouble; but no self-respecting indi- 
vidual, no self-respecting nation, can or ought to submit to 
wrong. 

Finally, even more important than ability to work, even more 
important than ability to fight at need, is it to remember that 
the chief of blessings for any nation is that it shall leave its 
seed to inherit the land. It was the crown of blessings in 
Biblical times; and it is the crown of blessings now. The 
greatest of all curses is the curse of sterility, and the severest 
of all condemnations should be that visited upon wilful sterility. 
The first essential in any civilization is that the man and the 
woman shall be father and mother of healthy children, so that 
the race shall increase and not decrease. If this is not so, if 
through no fault of the society there is failure to increase, it 
is a great misfortune. If the failure is due to deliberate and 
wilful fault, then it is not merely a misfortune, it is one of 
those crimes of ease and self-indulgence, of shrinking from 
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pain and effort and risk, which in the long run Nature punishes 
more heavily than any other. If we of the great republics, if 


we, the free people who claim to have emancipated ourselves 
from the thraldom of wrong and error, bring down on our 
heads the curse that comes upon the wilfully barren, then it 
will be an idle waste of breath to prattle of our achievements, 
to boast of all that we have done. No refinement of life, no 
delicacy of taste, no material progress, no sordid heaping up of 
riches, no sensuous development of art and literature, can in 
any way compensate for the loss of the great fundamental 
virtues; and of these great fundamental virtues the greatest 
is the race’s power to perpetuate the race. 

Character must show itself in the man’s performance both 
of the duty he owes himself and of the duty he owes the 
state. The man’s foremost duty is owed to himself and his 
family; and he can do this duty only by earning money, by 
providing what is essential to material well-being; it is only 
after this has been done that he can hope to build a higher 
‘superstructure on the solid material foundation; it is only after 
this ‘has been done that he can help in movements for the gen- 
eral well-being. He must pull his own weight first, and only 
after this can his surplus strength be of use to the general 
public. It is not good to excite that bitter laughter which 
expresses contempt; and contempt is what we feel for the 
being whose enthusiasm to benefit mankind is such that he is 
a burden to those nearest him; who wishes to do great things 
for humanity in the abstract, but who cannot keep his wife in 
comfort or educate his children. 

Nevertheless, while laying all stress on this point, while not 
merely acknowledging but insisting upon the fact that there 
must be a basis of material well-being for the individual as 
for the nation, let us with equal emphasis insist that this ma- 
terial well-being represents nothing but the foundation, and 
that the foundation, though indispensable, is worthless unless 
upon it is raised the superstructure of a higher life. That is 
why I decline to recognize the mere multimillionaire, the man 


or cay magpie 
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of mere wealth, as an asset of value to any country; and espe- 
cially as not an asset to my own country. If he has earned 
or uses his wealth in a way that makes him of real benefit, of 
real use—and such is often the case—why, then he does become 
an asset of worth. But it is the way in which it has been 
earned or used, and not the mere fact of wealth, that entitles 
him to the credit. There is need in business, as in most other 
forms of human activity, of the great guiding intelligences. 
Their places cannot be supplied by any number of lesser in- 
telligences. It is a good thing that they should have ample 
recognition, ample reward. But we must not transfer our 
admiration to the reward instead of to the deed rewarded; and 
if what should be the reward exists without the service having 
been rendered, then admiration will come only from those who 
are mean of soul. The truth is that, after a certain measure 
of tangible material success or reward has been achieved, the 
question of increasing it becomes of constantly less importance 


‘compared to other things that can be done in life. It is a bad 


thing for a nation to raise and to admire a false standard of 
success ; and there can be no falser standard than that set by 
the deification of material well-being in and for itself. The 
man who, for any cause for which he is himself accountable, 
has failed to support himself and those for whom he is re- 
sponsible, ought to feel that he has fallen lamentably short 


_in his prime duty. But the man who, having far surpassed the 


limit of providing for the wants, both of body and mind, of 
himself and of those depending upon him, then piles up a great 
fortune, for the acquisition or retention of which he returns 
no corresponding benefit to the nation as a whole, should him- 
self be made to feel that, so far from being a desirable, he 
is an unworthy, citizen of the community; that he is to be 
neither admired nor envied ; that his right-thinking fellow coun- 
trymen put him low in the scale of citizenship, and leave him 
to be consoled by the admiration of those whose level of purpose 
is even lower than his own. 

My position as regards the moneyed interests can be put 
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in a few words. In every civilized society property rights 
must be carefully safeguarded; ordinarily, and in the great 
majority of cases, human rights and property rights are fun- 
damentally and in the long run identical; but when it clearly 
- appears that there is a real conflict between them, human rights 
must have the upper hand, for property belongs to man and 
not man to property. 

In fact, it is essential to good citizenship clearly to under- 
_ stand that there are certain qualities which we in a democracy 
are prone to admire in and of themselves, which ought by 
rights to be judged admirable or the reverse solely from the 
standpoint of the use made of them. Foremost among these 
I should include two very distinct gifts—the gift of money- 
~ making and the gift of oratory. Money-making, the money 
touch, I have spoken of above. It is a quality which in a 
moderate degree is essential. It may be useful when developed 
to a very great degree, but only if accompanied and controlled 
by other qualities ; and without such control the possessor tends 
to develop into one of the least attractive types produced by 
a modern industrial democracy. So it is with the orator. It 
is highly desirable that a leader of opinion in a democracy 
should be able to state his views clearly and convincingly. 
But all that the oratory can do of value to the community 
is to enable the man thus to explain himself; if it enables the 
orator to persuade his hearers to put false values on things, it 
merely makes him a power for mischief. Some excellent public 
servants have not the gift at all, and must rely upon their 
deeds to speak for them; and unless the oratory does represent 
genuine conviction based on good common: sense and able to be 
translated into efficient performance, then the better the ora- 
tory the greater the damage to the public it deceives. Indeed, 
it is a sign of marked political weakness in any commonwealth 
if the people tend to be carried away by mere oratory, if they 
tend to value words in and for themselves, as divorced from 
the deeds for which they are supposed to stand. The phrase- 
maker, the phrase-monger, the ready talker, however great 
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_ his power, whose speech does not make for courage, sobriety, 


«? 


and right understanding, is simply a noxious element in the 
body politic, and it speaks ill for the public if he has influence 
over them. To admire the gift of oratory without regard 
to the moral quality behind the gift is to do wrong to the 
republic. 

Of course all that I say of the orator applies with even 
greater force to the orator’s latter-day and more influential 
brother, the journalist. The power of the journalist is great, 
but he is entitled neither to respect nor admiration because 
of that power unless it is used aright. He can do, and he 
often does, great good. He can do, and he often does, infinite 
mischief. All journalists, all writers, for the very reason that 
they appreciate the vast possibilities of their profession, should 
bear testimony against those who deeply discredit it. Offenses 
against taste and morals, which are bad enough in a private 
citizen, are infinitely worse if made into instruments for de- 
bauching the community through a newspaper. Mendacity, 
slander, sensationalism, inanity, vapid triviality, all are potent 
factors for the debauchery of the public mind and conscience. 
The excuse advanced for vicious writing, that the public de- 
mands it and that the demand must be supplied, can no more 
be admitted than if it were advanced by the purveyors of food 
who sell poisonous adulterations. 

In short, the good citizen in a republic must realize that 
he ought to possess two sets of qualities, and that neither 
avails without the other. He must have those qualities which 
make for efficiency ; and he must also have those qualities which 
direct the efficiency into channels for the public good. He is 
useless if he is inefficient. There is nothing to be done with 
that type of citizen of whom all that can be said is that he is 
harmless. Virtue which is dependent upon a sluggish circu- 
lation is not impressive. There is little place in active life 
for the timid good man.. The man who is saved by weakness 
from robust wickedness is likewise rendered immune from 
the robuster virtues. The good citizen in a republic must 
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first of all be able to hold his own. He is no good citizen 
unless he has the ability which will make him work hard 
and which at need will make him fight hard. The good citizen 
is not a good citizen unless he is an efficient citizen. 

But if a man’s efficiency is not guided and regulated by a 
moral sense, then the more efficient he is the worse he is, the 
more dangerous to the body politic. Courage, intellect, all the 
masterful qualities, serve but to make a man more evil if 
they are used merely for that man’s own advancement, with 
brutal indifference to the rights of others. It speaks ill for 
the community if the community worships these qualities and 
treats their possessors as heroes regardless of whether the qual- 
ities are used rightly or wrongly. It makes no difference as 
to the precise way in which this sinister efficiency is shown. 
It makes no difference whether such a man’s force and ability 
betray themselves in the career of money-maker or politician, 
soldier or orator, journalist or popular leader. If the man 
works for evil, then the more successful he is the more he 
should be despised and condemned by all upright and far- 
seeing men. To judge a man merely by success is an abhor- 
rent wrong; and if the people at large habitually so judge 
men, if they grow to condone wickedness because the wicked 
man triumphs, they show their inability to understand that 
in the last analysis free institutions rest upon the character 
of citizenship, and that by such admiration of evil they prove 
themselves unfit for liberty. 

The homely virtues of the household, the ordinary workaday 
virtues which make the woman a good housewife and house- 
mother, which make the man a hard worker, a good husband 
and father, a good soldier at need, stand at the bottom of 
character. But of course many others must be added thereto 
if a state is to be not only free but great. Good citizenship 
is not good citizenship if exhibited only in the home. There 
remain the duties of the individual in relation to the State, 
and these duties are none too easy under the conditions which 
exist where the effort is made to carry on free government 
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in a complex industrial civilization. Perhaps the most im- 
portant thing the ordinary citizen, and, above all, the leader 


of ordinary citizens, has to remember in political life is that 


—— 


he must not be a sheer doctrinaire. The closet philosopher, 
the refined and cultured individual who from his library tells 
how men ought to be governed under ideal conditions, is of 
no use in actual governmental work; and the one-sided fanatic, 
and still more the mob-leader, and the insincere man who 
to achieve power promises what by no possibility can be 
performed, are not merely useless but noxious. 
The citizen must have high ideals, and yet he must be able 
to achieve them in practical fashion. No permanent good 
comes from aspirations so lofty that they have grown fan- 
tastic and have become impossible and indeed undesirable to 
realize. The impracticable visionary is far less often the guide 
and precursor than he is the embittered foe of the real re- 
former, of the man who, with stumblings and shortcomings, 
yet does in some shape, in practical fashion, give effect to the 
hopes and desires of those who strive for better things. Woe 
to the empty phrase-maker, to the empty idealist, who, instead 
of making ready the ground for the man of action, turns 
against him when he appears and hampers him as he does the 
work! Moreover, the preacher of ideals must remember how 
sorry and contemptible is the figure which he will cut, how 


~ great the damage that he will do, if he does not himself, in his 


own life, strive measurably to realize the ideals that he preaches 
for others. Let him remember also that the worth of the ideal 
must be largely determined by the success with which it can 
in practice be realized. We should abhor the so-called “prac- 


tical” men whose practicality assumes the shape of that pe- 


culiar baseness which finds its expression in disbelief in moral- 
ity and decency, in disregard of high standards of living and 
conduct. Such a creature is the worst enemy of the body 
politic. But only less desirable as a citizen is his nominal 
opponent and real ally, the man of fantastic vision who makes 
the impossible better forever the enemy of the possible good. 
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We can just as little afford to follow the doctrinaires of an 
extreme individualism as the doctrinaires of an extreme so- 
cialism. Individual initiative, so far from being discouraged, 
should be stimulated; and yet we should remember that, as 
society develops and grows more complex, we continually 


find that things which once it was desirable to leave to indi-, 


vidual initiative can, under the changed conditions, be per- 
formed with better results by common effort. It is quite 
impossible, and equally undesirable, to draw in theory a hard- 
and-fast line which shall always divide the two sets of cases. 
This every one who is not cursed with the pride of the closet 
philosopher will see, if he will only take the trouble to think 
about some of our commonest phenomena. For instance, when 
people live on isolated farms or in little hamlets, each house 
can be left to attend to its own drainage and water-supply; 
but the mere multiplication of families in a given area produces 
new problems which, because they differ in size, are found to 
differ not only in degree but in kind from the old; and the 
questions of drainage and water-supply have to be considered 
from the common standpoint. It is not a matter for abstract 
dogmatizing to decide when this point is reached; it is a matter 
to be tested by practical experiment. Much of the discussion 
about socialism and individualism is entirely pointless, because 
of failure to agree on terminology. It is not good to be the 
slave of names. I am a strong individualist by personal habit, 
inheritance, and conviction; but it is a mere matter of common 
sense to recognize that the State, the community, the citizens 
acting together, can do a number of things better than if 
they were left to individual action. The individualism which 
finds its expression in the abuse of physical force is checked 
very early in the growth of civilization, and we of to-day 


should in our turn strive to shackle or destroy that individual- 


ism which triumphs by greed and cunning, which exploits the 
weak by craft instead of ruling them by brutality. We ought 
to go with any man in the effort to bring about justice and 
the equality of opportunity, to turn the tool-user more and 


_ 
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more into the tool-owner, to shift burdens so that they can 
be more equitably borne. The deadening effect on any race 
of the adoption of a logical and extreme socialistic system 
could not be overstated; it would spell sheer destruction; it 
would produce grosser wrong and outrage, fouler immorality, 
than any existing system. But this does not mean that we 
may not with great advantage adopt certain of the principles 
professed by some given set of men who happen to call them- 
selves Socialists; to be afraid to do so would be to make a 
mark of weakness on our part. 

But we should not take part in acting a lie any more than 
in telling a lie. We should not say that men are equal where 
they are not equal, nor proceed upon the assumption that there 
is an equality where it does not exist; but we should strive 
to bring about a measurable equality, at least to the extent of 
preventing the inequality which is due to force or fraud. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, a man of the plain people, blood of their blood 
and bone of their bone, who all his life toiled and wrought 
and suffered for them, and at the end died for them, who 
always strove to represent them, who would never tell an 
untruth to or for them, spoke of the doctrine of equality 
with his usual mixture of idealism and sound common sense. 
He said (I omit what was of merely local significance) : 

“T think the authors of the Declaration of Independence 


~ intended to include all men, but that they did not mean to 
declare all men equal im all respects. They did not mean to 


say all men were equal in color, size, intellect, moral develop- 


‘ment, or social capacity. They defined with tolerable distinct- 


ness in what they did consider all men created equal—equal in 
certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. This they said, and this they meant. 
They did not mean to assert the obvious untruth that all were 
then actually enjoying that equality, or yet that they were 
about to confer it immediately upon them. They meant to 
set up a standard maxim for free society which should be 
familiar to all—constantly looked to, constantly labored for, 
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and, even though never perfectly attained, constantly approxi- 
‘ated: and thereby constantly spreading and deepening its 
influence, and augmenting the happiness and value of life to 
all people, everywhere.” 

We are bound in honor to refuse to listen to those men 
who would make us desist from the effort to do away with 
the inequality which means injustice; the inequality of right, 
of opportunity, of privilege. We are bound in honor to strive 
to bring ever nearer the day when, as far as is humanly possible, 
we shall be able to realize the ideal that each man shall have 
an equal opportunity to show the stuff that is in him by the 
way in which he renders service. There should, so far as pos- 
sible, be equality of opportunity to render service; but just 
so long as there is inequality of service there should and must 
be inequality of reward. We may be sorry for the general, the 
painter, the artist, the worker in any profession or of any 
kind, whose misfortune rather than whose fault it is that he 
does his work ill. But the reward must go to the man who 
does his work well; for any other course is to create a new 
kind of privilege, the privilege of folly and weakness; and 
special privilege is injustice, whatever form it takes. 

To say that the thriftless, the lazy, the vicious, the in- 
capable, ought to have the reward given to those who are far- 
sighted, capable, and upright, is to say what is not true and 
cannot be true. Let us try to level up, but let us beware of 
the evil of levelling down. If a man stumbles, it is a good 
thing to help him to his feet. Every one of us needs a helping 
hand now and then. But if a man lies down, it is a waste of 
time to try to carry him; and it is a very bad thing for every 
one if we make men feel that the same reward will come to 
those who shirk their work and to those who do it. 

Let us, then, take into account the actual facts of life, and 
not be misled into following any proposal for achieving the 
millennium, for recreating the golden age, until we have sub- 
jected it to hardheaded examination. On the other hand, it 
is foolish to reject a proposal merely because it is advanced 
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_ by visionaries. If a given scheme is proposed, look at it on 
its merits, and, in considering it, disregard formulas. It does 
not matter in the least who proposes it, or why. If it seems 
good, try it. If it proves good, accept it; otherwise reject it. 
There are plenty of men calling themselves Socialists with 
whom, up to a certain point, it is quite possible to work. If 
the next step is one which both we and they wish to take, 
why of course take it, without any regard to the fact that 
our views as to the tenth step may differ. But, on the other 
hand, keep clearly in mind that, though it has been worth while 
to take one step, this does not in the least mean that it may 
not be highly disadvantageous to take the next. It is just 
as foolish to refuse all progress because people demanding it 
desire at some points to go to absurd extremes, as it would 
be to go to these absurd extremes simply because some of the 
measures advocated by the extremists were wise. 

The good citizen will demand liberty for himself, and as a 
matter of pride he will see to it that others receive the liberty 
which he thus claims as his own. Probably the best test of 
true love of liberty in any country is the way in which minori- 
ties are treated in that country. Not only should there be 
complete liberty in matters of religion and opinion, but com- 
plete liberty for each man to lead his life as he desires, pro- 
vided only that in so doing he does not wrong his neighbor. 
Persecution is bad because it is persecution, and without ref- 
erence to which side happens at the moment to be the per- 
secutor and which the persecuted. Class hatred is bad in just 
the same way, and without any regard to the individual who, 
at a given time, substitutes loyalty to a class for loyalty to 
-.sthe nation, or substitutes hatred of men because they happen 

to come in a certain social category, for judgment awarded 

them according to their conduct. Remember always that the 
- same measure of condemnation should be extended to the arro- 
gance which would look down upon or crush any man because 
he is poor and to the envy and hatred which would destroy a 
man because he is wealthy. The overbearing brutality of the 
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man of wealth or power, and the envious and hateful malice 
directed against wealth or power, are really at root merely dif- 
ferent manifestations of the same quality, merely the two sides 
of the same shield. The man who, if born to wealth and 
power, exploits and ruins his less fortunate brethren is at heart 
the same as the greedy and violent demagogue who excites 
those who have not property to plunder those who have. The 
gravest wrong upon his country is inflicted by that man, what- 
ever his station, who seeks to make his countrymen divide 
primarily on the line that separates class from class, occupa- 
tion from occupation, men of more wealth from men of less 
wealth, instead of remembering that the only safe standard 
is that which judges each man on his worth as a man, whether 
he be rich or poor, without regard to his profession or to his 
station in life. Such is the only true democratic test, the 
only test that can with propriety be applied in a republic. 
There have been many republics in the past, both in what we 
call antiquity and in what we call the Middle Ages. They fell, 
and the prime factor in their fall was the fact that the parties 
tended to divide along the line that separates wealth from 
poverty. It made no difference which side was successful; it 
made no difference whether the republic fell under the rule 


of an oligarchy or the rule of a mob. In either case, when’ 


once loyalty to a class had been substituted for loyalty to the 
republic, the end of the republic was at hand. There is no 
greater need to-day than the need to keep ever in mind the 
fact that the cleavage between right and wrong, between good 
citizenship and bad citizenship,.runs at right angles to, and 
not parallel with, the lines of cleavage between class and class, 
between occupation and occupation. Ruin looks us in the face 
if we judge a man by his position instead of judging him 
by his conduct in that position. 

In a republic, to be successful we must learn to combine in- 
tensity of conviction with a broad tolerance of difference of 
conviction. Wide differences of opinion in matters of reli- 
gious, political, and social belief must exist if conscience and 


—— 
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intellect alike are not to be stunted, if there is to be room 
for healthy growth. Bitter internecine hatreds, based on such 
differences, are signs, not of earnestness of belief, but of that 
fanaticism which, whether religious or antireligious, demo- 
cratic or antidemocratic, is itself but a manifestation of the 
gloomy bigotry which has been the chief factor in the down- 
fall of so many, many nations. 

Of one man in especial, beyond any one else, the citizens 
of a republic should beware, and that is of the man who 
appeals to them to support him on the ground that he is 
hostile to other citizens of the republic, that he will secure 
for those who elect him, in one shape or another, profit at 
the expense of other citizens of the republic. It makes no dif- 
ference whether he appeals to class hatred or class interest, to 
religious or antireligious prejudice. The man who makes such 
an appeal should always be presumed to make it for the sake 
of furthering his own interest. The very last thing that an 
intelligent and self-respecting member of a democratic com- 
munity should do is to reward any public man because that 
public man says he will get the private citizen something to 
which this private citizen is not entitled, or will gratify some 
emotion or animosity which this private citizen ought not to 
possess. Let me illustrate this by one anecdote from my own 
experience. A number of years ago I was engaged in cattle- 


ranching on the great plains of the western United States. 


There were no fences. The cattle wandered free, the owner- 
ship of each being determined by the brand; the calves were 
branded with the brand of the cows they followed. If on 
the round-up an animal was passed by, the following year it 
would appear as an unbranded yearling, and was then called 
a maverick. By the custom of the country these mavericks 
were branded with the brand of the man on whose range they 
were found. One day I was riding the range with a newly 
hired cowboy, and we came upon a maverick. We roped and 
threw it; then we built a little fire, took out a cinch-ring, 
heated it at the fire; and the cowboy started to put on the 
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brand. I said to him, “It is So-and-so’s brand,” naming the ~ 
man on whose range we happened to be. He answered: “That’s . 
all right, boss; I know my business.’ In another moment — 
I said to him: “Hold on, you are putting on my brand!” To — 
which he answered: “That’s all right; I always put on the | 
boss’s brand.’’ I answered: “Oh, very well. Now you go 
straight back to the ranch and get what is owing to you; I don’t 
need you any longer.” He jumped up and said: “Why, what’s 
the matter? I was putting on your brand.” And I answered: 
“Wes, my friend, and if you will steal for me you will steal 
from me.’ 

Now, the same principle which applies in private life applies 
also in public life. If a public man tries to get your vote by 
saying that he will do something wrong im your interest, you 
can be absolutely certain that if ever it becomes worth his 
while he will do something wrong against your interest. 

So much for the citizenship of the individual in his relations 
to his family, to his neighbor, to the State. There remain 
duties of citizenship which the State, the aggregation of all the 
individuals, owes in connection with other States, with other 
nations. Let me say at once that I am no advocate of a foolish 
cosmopolitanism. I believe that a man must be a good patriot 
before he can be, and as the only possible way of being, a good 
citizen of the world. Experience teaches us that the average 
man who protests that his international feeling swamps his 
national feeling, that he does not care for his country because 
he cares so much for mankind, in actual practice proves himself 
the foe of mankind; that the man who says that he does not 
care to be a citizen of any one country, because he is a citizen of 
the world, is in very fact usually an exceedingly undesirable citi- 
zen of whatever corner of the world he happens at the moment 
to be in. In the dim future all moral needs and moral stand- 
ards may change; but at present, if a man can view his own 
country and all others countries from the same level with tepid 
indifference, it is wise to distrust him, just as it is wise to dis- 
trust the man who can take the same dispassionate view of his 
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_ wife and his mother. However broad and deep a man’s sym- 
pathies, however intense his activities, he need have no fear that 
they will be cramped by love of his native land. 

Now, this does not mean in the least that a man should not 
wish to do good outside of his native land. On the contrary, 
just as I think that the man who loves his family is more apt 
to be a good neighbor than the man who does not, so I think 
that the most useful member of the family of nations is nor- 
mally a strongly patriotic nation. So far from patriotism 
being inconsistent with a proper regard for the rights of other 
nations, I hold that the true patriot, who is as jealous of the 
national honor as a gentleman is of his own honor, will be 
careful to see that the nation neither inflicts nor suffers wrong, 
just as a gentleman scorns equally to wrong others or to suffer 
others to wrong him. I do not for one moment admit that 
political morality is different from private morality, that a 
promise made on the stump differs from a promise made in 
private life. I do not for one moment admit that a man should 
act deceitfully as a public servant in his dealings with other 
nations, any more than that he should act deceitfully in his 
dealings as a private citizen with other private citizens. I 
do not for one moment admit that a nation should treat other 
nations in a different spirit from that in which an honorable 
man would treat other men. 

~ In practically applying this principle to the two sets of cases 
there is, of course, a great practical difference to be taken into 
account. We speak of international law; but international law 
is something wholly different from private or municipal law, 
and the capital difference is that there is a sanction for the one 

~.sand no sanction for the other; that there is an outside force 

which compels individuals to obey the one, while there is no 
such outside force to compel obedience as regards the other. 
International law will, I believe, as the generations pass, grow 
stronger and stronger until in some way or other there develops 
the power to make it respected. But as yet it is only in the 
first formative period. As yet, as a rule, each nation is of 
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necessity obliged to judge for itself in matters of vital im- 
portance between it and its neighbors, and actions must of 
necessity, where this is the case, be different from what they 
are where, as among private citizens, there is an outside force 
whose action is all-powerful and must be invoked in any crisis 
of importance. It is the duty of wise statesmen, gifted with 
power of looking ahead, to try to encourage and build up every 
movement which will substitute or tend to substitute some other 
agency for force in the settlement of international disputes. 
It is the duty of every honest statesman to try to guide the 
nation so that it shall not wrong any other nation. But as 
yet the great civilized peoples, if they are to be true to them- 
selves and to the cause of humanity and civilization, must keep 
ever in mind that in the last resort they must possess both the 
will and the power to resent wrong-doing from others. The 
men who sanely believe in a lofty morality preach righteous- 
ness; but they do not preach weakness, whether among private 
citizens or among nations. We believe that our ideals should 
be high, but not so high as to make it impossible measurably to 
realize them. We sincerely and earnestly believe in peace; but 
if peace and justice conflict, we scorn the man who would not 
stand for justice though the whole world came in arms against 
him. 

And now, my hosts, a word in parting. You and I belong 
to the only two republics among the great powers of the world. 
The ancient friendship between France and the United States 
has been, on the whole, a sincere and disinterested friendship. 
A calamity to you would be a sorrow to us. But it would be 
more than that. In the seething turmoil of the history of hu- 
manity certain nations stand out as possessing a peculiar power 
or charm, some special gift of beauty or wisdom or strength, 
which puts them among the immortals, which makes them 
rank forever with the leaders of mankind. France is one of 
these nations. For her to sink would be a loss to all the world. 
There are certain lessons of brilliance and of generous gal- 
lantry that she can teach better than any of her sister nations. 
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XXII 
CO-OPERATION AND THE SIMPLE LIFE* 


F there is one book which I should like to have read as a 
tract, and also, what is not invariably true of tracts, as an 
interesting tract, by all our people, it is “The Simple Life,” 

written by Mr. Wagner. There are other books which he has 
written from which we can gain great good, but I know of no 
other book written of recent years anywhere, here or abroad, 
which contains so much that we of America ought to take to 
our hearts as is contained in ‘““The Simple Life.” I like the 
book because it does not merely preach to the rich, and does 
not merely preach to the poor. It is a very easy thing to ad- 
dress a section of the community in reprobation of the forms 
of vice to which it is not prone. What we need to have im- 
pressed upon us is that it is not usually the root principle of 
the vice that varies with variation in social conditions, but that 
it is the manifestation of the vice that varies; and Mr. Wagner 
has well brought out the great fundamental truth that the brutal 
arrogance of a rich man who looks down upon a poor man be- 
cause he is poor, and the brutal envy and hatred felt by a poor 
man toward a rich man merely because he is rich, are at bottom 
twin manifestations of the same vice. They are simply different 
sides of the same shield. The arrogance that looks down in the 
one case, the envy that hates in the other, are really exhibitions 
of the same mean, base, and unlovely spirit which happens in 
one case to be in different surroundings from what it is in the 
other case. The kind of man who would be arrogant in one 

*Remarks introducing Rev. Charles Wagner, at the Lafayette Opera 
House, Washington, D. C., Nov. 22, 1904. “This is the first and will be the 


only time during my presidency,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “that I shall ever 
introduce a speaker to an audience.” 
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- case is precisely the kind of man who would be envious and 


filled with hatred in the other. The ideal should be the just, 
the generous, the broad-minded man who is as incapable of 
arrogance if rich as he is of malignant envy and hatred if 
poor. 

No republic can permanently exist when it becomes a republic 
of classes, where the man feels not the interest of the whole 
people, but the interest of. the particular class to which he 
belongs, or fancies that he belongs, as being of prime impor- 
tance. In antiquity, republics failed as they did because they 
tended to become either a republic of the few who exploited 
the many, or a republic of the many who plundered the few, 
and in either case the end of the republic was inevitable; just 
as much so in one case as in the other, and no more so in one 
case than in the other. We can keep this Republic true to 
the principles of those who founded, and of those who after- 
ward preserved it, we can keep it a Republic at all, only by 
remembering that we must live up to the theory of its founders, 
to the theory of treating each man on his worth as a man; 
neither holding it for nor against him that he occupies any 
particular station in life, so long as he does his duty fairly and 
well by his fellows and by the nation as a whole. 

So much for the general philosophy taught so admirably in 
Mr. Wagner’s book—I might say books, but I am thinking 


~ especially of “The Simple Life,’ because that has been the 


book that has appealed to me particularly. Now, a word with 
special reference to his address to this audience, to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association: The profound regard which I 
have always felt for those responsible for the work of the 


“Young Men’s Christian Association and the Young Women’s 


Christian Association, is largely because they have practically 
realized, or at least have striven practically to realize, the ideal 
of adherence to the text which reads: “Be ye doers of the 
word, and not hearers only.” If you here to-day came here 


only with the idea of passing a pleasant afternoon and then 


go home and do not actually practise somewhat of what Mr. 
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Wagner preaches and practises, then small will be the use of — 
your coming. It is not of the slightest use to hear the word 
if you do not try to put it into effect afterward. The Young 
Men’s Christian Associations have accomplished so much be- 
cause those who have managed them have tried practically to 
do their part in bringing about what is expressed in the phrase 
“the fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood of men.” We 
can act individually or we can act by associations. I intend 
this afternoon to illustrate by a couple of examples what I 
mean by a man acting individually, and what I mean by a man 
acting in associations with his fellows. I hesitated whether I 
would use, as I shall use, the names of the people whom | meant, 
but I came to the conclusion that I would, because the worth of 
an example consists very largely in the knowledge that the 
example is a real one. 

I have been immensely interested for a number of years in 
the working of the Civic Club in New York, which has been 
started and superintended by Mr. Norton Goddard. It is a 
club on the East Side of New York City, the range of whose 
membership includes a big district of the city, extending from 
about Lexington Avenue to the East River. Mr. Goddard 
realized that such work can be done to best advantage only 
upon condition of there being genuine and hearty sympathy 
among those doing it. There are a great many people so made 
in this world (I think most of us come under the category) 
that they would resent being patronized about as much as being 
wronged. Great good can never be done if it is attempted in 
a patronizing spirit. Mr. Goddard realized that the work 
could be done efficiently only on condition of getting into close 
and hearty touch with the people through whom and with 
whom he was to work. In consequence, this Civic Club was 
founded, and it has gradually extended its operations until now 
the entire club membership of three or four thousand men 
practically form a committee of betterment in social and civic 
life; a committee spread throughout that district, each member 
keeping a sharp lookout over the fortunes of all his immediate 
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neighbors, of all of those of his neighborhood who do not come 
within the ken of some other member of the club. Therefore, 
any case of great destitution, of great suffering, in the district, 
almost inevitably comes to the attention of some member of 
the club, who then reports it at headquarters, so that steps can 
be taken to alleviate the misery; and I have reason to believe 
that there has been in consequence a very sensible general up- 
lifting, a general increase of happiness, throughout the district. 
If we had a sufficient number of clubs of this kind throughout 
our great cities, while we would not by any means have solved 
all of the terrible problems that press upon us for solution in 
connection with municipal misgovernment and with the over- 
crowding, misery, vice, disease, and poverty of great cities, 
yet we would have taken a.long stride forward in the right 
direction toward their solution. So much for the example 
that I use to illustrate what I mean by work in combination. 
As an example of what can be done and should be done by 
the individual citizen, I shall mention something that recently 
occurred in this city of Washington, a thing that doubtless 
many of you know about, but which was unknown to me until 
recently. A few weeks ago when I was walking back from 
church one Sunday I noticed a great fire and found that it was 
Downey’s livery-stable—you recollect it, three or four weeks 
ago, when the livery-stable burned. Through a train of cir- 
~ cumstances that I need not mention, my attention was particu- 
larly called to the case, and I looked into it. I had long known 
of the very admirable work done with singular modesty and 
self-effacement by Mr. Downey in trying to give homes to 
the homeless, and to be himself a friend of those in a peculiar 
“=*sense friendless in this community; and I now by accident 
found out what had happened in connection with this particular 
incident. It appears that last spring Mr. Downey started to 
build a new livery-stable; his stable is next door to a colored 
Baptist church. Mr. Downey is a white man and a Catholic 
and these neighbors of his are colored men and Baptists, and 
their kinship was simply the kinship of that broad humanity 
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that should underlie all our feelings toward one another. Mr. 
Downey started to build his stable, and naturally wanted to 
have it as big a stable as possible and build it right up to the 
limits of his land. That brought the wall close up against the 
back of the colored Baptists’ church, cutting out the light and 
air. The preacher called upon him and told him that they 
would like to purchase a strip six feet broad of the ground of 
Mr. Downey, upon which he was intending to build, as it 
would be a great inconvenience to them to lose the light and 
the air; that they were aware that it was asking a good deal 
of him to cramp the building out of which he intended to make 
his livelihood, but that they hoped he would do it because of 
their need. After a good deal of thought, Mr. Downey came 
to the conclusion that he ought to grant the request, and so he 
notified them that he would change his plans, make a some- 
what smaller building, and sell them the six feet of land in the 
strip adjoining their church. After a little while the preacher 
came around with the trustees of his church and said that they 
very much appreciated Mr. Downey’s courtesy, and were sorry 
they had bothered him as they had, because, on looking into the 
affairs of the church, they found that as they were already in 
debt they did not feel warranted in incurring any further finan- 
cial obligations, and so they had to withdraw their request. 
They thanked him for his kindly purpose, and said good-by. 
But Mr. Downey found he could not get to sleep that night 
until finally he made up his mind that as they could not buy it 
he would give it to them anyway; which he did. But, unfor- 
tunately, we know that the tower of Siloam often falls upon 
the just and the unjust alike, and Mr. Downey’s livery-stable 
caught fire, and burned down. It was Sunday morning, and 
the Baptist church was in session next door to him; and the 
clergyman stopped and said, ‘Now, you women stay here and 
pray, and you men go straight out and help our benefactor, Mr. 
Downey”; and go out they did, and got his horses all out, so 
that none of them was burned, although he suffered otherwise 
a total loss. Now, I call that a practical application of Mr. 
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connection with this club. I had known you before I 

had attained any special prominence in public life. When 
I came back from the Cuban campaign it was a committee 
of your club that was-practically the first organization to meet 
me at Montauk Point, and to ask me to come to speak to you; 
when I was inaugurated as governor, a body of representa- 
tives of this club were present, and at that time you gave me 
an Abraham Lincoln inkstand, which has stood on my desk 
ever since, and which is the one I use now; and I think it was 
this club which was practically the first organization to be so 
unwise as to formulate a desire to have me made President— 
a fact which, whenever any representative body from this club 
is in New York, I shall do all I can to conceal from the knowl- 
edge of Wall Street. 

It was at an address here at the Hamilton Club that I used 
the expression “strenuous life,” an expression which from that 
day to this I have never more been able to use; and whenever 
I have come to you, whenever I have spoken either to this 
club or elsewhere in Chicago, I have always addressed myself 
to the instant needs of things; for it would not be worth your 
while to have me come, and it would not be worth my while 
to come, if I could not speak exactly as I thought upon the 
questions of the hour. I feel that when I am in Chicago I am 
in my own city; that I am in one of the centres of the ex- 
pression of the vital American spirit. Your problems are 

* Speech before the Hamilton Club, Chicago, September 8, IIo. 
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my problems, for your problems are the problems of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Now, there are two chief sources of danger to the Amer- 
ican people: lawless violence and corruption; lawless violence, 
which we most often have to face from among the people who 
have least of the world’s goods; and corruption, which we most 
often have to face from among the people that have most of 
the world’s goods. 

The last time I was in Chicago you were engaged in a 
struggle with the first evil. It was at the time of the great 
teamsters’ strike, that you remember here, and there was some 
question of the city authorities not being able to deal with it. 
You were then face to face with an assault by lawless violence 
upon the foundation of the American government. 

I was coming back from the Rocky Mountains at the time, 
and J had good friends who earnestly advised me to go around 
Chicago. I decided to go through it, and stopped here. A 
deputation of the labor men called upon me, and to them I 


_ said what I subsequently said at a dinner at which the then 


mayor and the then governor were present, that, vitally in- 
terested though I was in all real reforms for the betterment of 
our people, and eagerly though I desired to help uplift those 
who were down, and so far as was possible do away with the 
inequalities of fortune that come from the inequalities of op- 
“portunity, yet when there was disorder, when there was law- 
less violence, all questions of reform had to be postponed 
until the orderly process of the law was resumed; and that, 
while I hoped and believed that the municipal authorities them- 
selves would be able to deal with the disorder, yet, if they found 


it impossible, back of the city stood the State, and back of the 


‘State the nation. 

I did not hesitate to speak directly then, and just as little 
shall I hesitate to speak directly now. 

In the programme to-night you have done me the honor to 
print certain quotations from speeches I have made, mostly 
before the Hamilton Club; and the final quotation is: “We 
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must see that there is civic honesty, civic cleanliness, civic good. 
sense, in our whole administration of the city, State, and 
nation.” 

My friends, the value of a sentence like that consists exclu- 
sively in the way in which we try to live up to it. The worth 
of what I have to say to you, and whether or not it is worth 
your while to listen to me, depends upon the way in which we 
translate words into deeds. It is all right to applaud a sentence 
like that in favor of civic honesty, stating that civic honesty 
is essential to the welfare of a nation. It is well enough to 
applaud it, but woe to you if you applaud the sentence in the 
abstract and fail to act up to it in the concrete. 

It has been well said that the progress, the true progress, of 
a people can best be gauged by their standard of moral conduct, 
by their judgment as to what conduct is moral and what con- 
duct is immoral, and by the effectiveness with which they make 
their approbation of the moral and their disapprobation of the 
immoral felt. No republic can last if corruption is allowed 
to eat into its public life. No republic can last if the private 
citizens sit supinely by and either encourage or tolerate cor- 
ruption among their representatives. 

Each State of the nation, each important city of the Union, 
has from time to time to face this question. More than once 
we have been brought face to face with it in the State of 
New York. You are face to face with it now in the State of 
Illinois. 

I have been reading the reports of the investigations by the 
two State’s attorneys, which resulted in the indictment of four 
members of the legislature, and together with that I have read 
the reports of the confession of four other members of the 
legislature. I was advised to-day by a very worthy friend not 


to talk on this matter, because it was a “delicate” subject, and. 


he added that no one had been convicted. Now, I feel most 
strongly that we make the question of public honesty a sham 
if we limit the use of the word “honesty” to mere law-honesty. 

There are big business men whom I have counted as among 
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_ the most insidious enemies of the real welfare of this Re- 


public, although they have been so advised that it would be 
impossible to convict them, and there have been in the United 
States, including the State of New York, many public men 
whose careers have been a scandal throughout the country, al- 
though they keep clear or the courts. 

Read the confessions of the four men. Read what was 
developed by the two State’s attorneys, one belonging to the 
one party and one belonging to the other, about the four men 
against whom they secured indictments, and about other men 
also. Read that, and I defy any honest man of intelligence not 
to come to the conclusion that the legislature whose doings 
have been exposed was guilty of the foulest and basest corrup- 
tion, and, therefore, of the most infamous treason to American 
institutions. 

Now, I am a good party man, but I am an American first. 
When we come to questions affecting the vital principles of 
American life, I know no party. When such a question as 
corruption is involved, we cannot afford to divide on party 
lines. 

I take just this much account of party in such a case. While 

I will do my best to get hold of the thief of the opposite party, 
I will try, if possible, a little harder to get hold of the thief 
of my own party. 
When I was President I endeavored to act so that there 
should be no need of raising the cry among my opponents of 
“Turn the rascals out,” because I turned them out myself just 
as fast as I could get at them. 

Now, mind you, take my words as worth less than nothing, 


unless, in looking back, you can see that they were justified by 


my deeds. 

Examine what went on in the Post-Office Department, or 
anywhere else, when corruption was alleged with anything like 
an offer of proof. 

Now, in making these investigations I struck two different 
sets of cases. There was one set of cases where prosecutions 
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would lie. In those cases I turned the matter over to the De- 
partment of Justice. In addition, there was the larger class 
of cases where there was not sufficient ground for prosecution, 
but where it was evident that the man was an unfit and an 
improper public servant; and there I turned him out; and 
when now and then the man back-of him, occasionally belong- 
ing to a co-ordinate branch of the government, would come up 
and say, “Oh, there is no conviction against him,” I said: “No, 
I dare say that he has practised law-honesty, but he is a crook, 
and out he goes.” 

Now, I could do that with the appointive officers, who held 
office under me; with the elective officers there is but one 
body that can do that, and that is the people. It depends upon 
you, upon the people of America, whether you will permit a 
man to represent you because he has been acquitted in a court 
of law, or because there has been a mistrial, so that enough 
jurors have believed in him to get him off—whether you will 
permit that man to represent you, or whether you will take 
the stand that where you have evidence of a kind which may 
not be legal, but which convinces every honest man of intelli- 
gence, you will not submit to the pollution of American life 
by putting such a man in high official position. 

Now, in each nation, in every form of government, there 
are base flatterers. The same individual who in a monarchy 
would be a courtier and flatter the king, in a republic turns 
demagogue and flatters those whom he thinks will cast the 
most votes. They are of just the same type. The one is just 
as bad as the other; the only difference is that they are func- 
tioning under different conditions. It is a favorite—I won’t 
say argument—but a favorite assertion of men of that type 
when some public servant has been found guilty of conduct 
that should disgrace him to say: ““We will go to the people for 
his vindication ; we will see if we can’t secure him an election.” 
Sometimes they succeed. A great many thoroughly good peo- 
ple, thoroughly good citizens, have no special means of in- 
formation, are ignorant of what really has happened, and may 
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on occasions like that be misled; but if they are misled, and 
if they do, so far as in them lies, attempt to vindicate a dis- 
honest and unfaithful public servant by electing him, they 
don’t vindicate him, they merely disgrace themselves and us. 

I call the attention of the people who make that argument 
to this fact: We produced in New York once an arch-scoundrel 
whose fame became international—Boss Tweed—and after 
Tweed was convicted he was elected to the State Senate as 
a “vindication.” Has that made any difference in the judg- 
ment passed upon Tweed’s honesty by history? Not a bit, 
but it shed an unfortunate light upon the standards of some 
of the citizens of New York at that time. They did not help 
Tweed. They did not help his reputation. They hurt them- 
selves, and they hurt the entire American body politic, for none 
of us can commit such a folly without having the effect felt 
both by ourselves and by others. 

If because a postmaster who had been guilty of crooked 
transactions could not have been convicted in a court of law 
I had permitted him to continue in office, I would not have 
made that man’s character good; I would merely have shown: 
that mine was bad; and the same thing applies to the body 
politic. 

In other forms of government than ours there may be a 
certain kind of progress even if the average man is not what 


he should be; but in our government, in a great democracy like 


ours, the stream cannot rise higher than its source. You can- 
not have honesty in public life unless the average citizen de- 
mands honesty in public life. 

- If the people of America are content to send to represent 


“them in the State or the national legislature men who they 


know in their heart of hearts have not obtained their offices 
honestly, but have obtained their offices dishonestly and by cor- 
ruption, who they know have practised corruption in public 
life, they may make up their minds that they will get the gov- 
ernment to which they are entitled, and a bad government it 
will be. 
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Now, my friends, I do not suppose that if we decline to be 
honest and to insist on honesty in public life for our own sakes, 
we can be expected to do so for the sake of others; and yet, 
in addition to making the appeal for honesty to you and to 
the citizens of Illinois, for the sake of Illinois, and for the 
sake of America, I make the appeal also for the sake of the 
world. 

Last spring, in Europe, there were two things that struck 
me especially as I talked with the average man. The first 
was that the man looked toward America as the land of golden 
hope, as the land of a partially realized ideal, as a land where 
it was really being shown that the people could govern them- 
selves justly and righteously and in their own interest. 

And the second thing was that that faith in America was 
continually being shaken by stories that reached them of cor- 
ruption in American business and in American public life. 
Every act of corruption here, every gross scandal, every bit 
of flagrant dishonesty in big business or in politics, or in con- 
nection with the complex web that weaves together strands of 
big business and strands of politics—every such instance, when 
carried abroad, brings sneering satisfaction to the heart of 
every reactionary, who is glad to say: “Yes, that is what comes 
of democracy. That is what you get when the people try to 
govern themselves. It shows that they cannot govern them- 
selves.”’ And every such instance dims the hope of the poor 
and the oppressed who strive to believe and haltingly do believe 
that here, somehow or other, we have arranged a condition of 
things in which the injustices of the world elsewhere are at 
least partially remedied. 

My friends, I ask you men of Illinois that you purify your 
politics, that you hold accountable the scoundrel, great or small, 
who has been guilty of corruption, that you insist on cleanli- 
ness in your public life; and I ask it in your name and for your 
sakes; I ask it for the sake of the American people, and I 
ask it for the sake of all the nations of the world, that their 
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hope may not be made dim, and that they may continue to 
cherish the ideal of the possibility of having a government of, 
by, and for the people, that shall mean also a government of 
justice and a government of honesty. 
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THE PUBLIC PRESS* 


ask me to speak to them, I am going to repay them 
with gross ingratitude by speaking with frankness about 
their profession. 

In our country I am inclined to think that almost, if not 
quite, the most important profession is that of the newspaper 
man, including the man of the magazines, especially the cheap 
magazines, and the weeklies; and I speak as a member of the 
Prtcrhood myself. 

The newspaper men—publishers, editors, feporte ae just 
as much public servants as are the men in the government ser- 
vice themselves, whether those men be elected or appointed 
officers. Now, we have always held in higher honor the public 
man who did his duty, and we have always felt that the public 
man who did not do his duty was deserving of a peculiar 
degree of reprobation. And just the same way about the 
newspaper man. The editor, the publisher, the reporter, who 
honestly and truthfully puts the exact facts before the public, 
who does not omit for improper reasons things that ought to 
be stated, who does not say what is not true, who does not 
color his facts so as to give false impressions, who does not 
manufacture his facts, who really is ready, in the first place, 
to find out what the truth is, and, in the next place, to state 
it accurately—that man occupies one of the most honorable 
positions in the community. A number of years ago I knew 
a citizen of Milwaukee who was just such a man as I have 
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described, and who was, I felt, not only one of the most 
useful citizens of Milwaukee, but one of the most useful citi- 
zens of the United States—Horace Rublee. Now, it is open to 
any man to disagree with Horace Rublee on public questions. 
It is perfectly possible that if he had lived to the present day, 
he and I might not have agreed on all public questions; but 
he was a man of such transparent uprightness and honesty, of 
such vehement scorn of what was corrupt and untrue, of a 
virtue so nice, so sensitive, that the mere thought of corruption 
could not enter into any human being’s mind in thinking of 
him. He was so fearless—as fearless of the mob as of the 
corrupt corporation—that whatever the differences of your 
political opinion, you could not but respect him; you could not 
but feel that he was a very real asset of value in the community. 
Now, you compare the attitude of the man whom I have just 
named with the attitude of certain other men, whom I shall 
not name, and whose reputation and character are such that 
any man who works for them, or for whom they work, always, 
when he finds himself in decent society, mentions his occupa- 
tion with either defiance or apology. 

Power always brings with it responsibility. You cannot 
have power to work well without having so much power as to 
be able to work ill, if you turn yourselves that way. The very 
fact that a newspaper has a great power for good means that 


it has also a great power for evil. I do not think that is 


enough. I will go further. I think that it is not enough for 
a newspaper man to make up his mind that he won’t use the 
paper to debauch the public conscience; if he is neutral about 
good and bad and makes his profession, so far as he is able, 
neutral in doing good and evil, it simply becomes a profession 
for which you have not much use in the way of blame and 
not much more use in the way of praise. He must have high 
ideals, and he must be able to get those ideals adopted by a 
reasonable proportion of his fellows, if the profession is to 
rank as high as it ought to. 

A few years ago, at a meeting of newspaper men in New 
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York, there was a speech made, and, I am sorry to say, greeted 
with applause, which always seemed to me to explain the 
degradation of a portion of the press. The speaker was con- 
nected in a high position with one of the papers of great cir- 
culation, and in addressing his fellow newspaper men, said, 
in effect (I cannot pretend to quote his exact words), that it 
was nonsense to talk about a newspaper having a mission, 
whether to do good or to advance reforms; that the newspaper 
business was to sell as many copies of the paper as possible, 
and that meant giving the public anything the public wanted; 
and if it wanted what was not good, then that was the affair 
of the public and not the affair of the paper. The sentiment 
was applauded by a good many of those present, and I am 
sorry to say that the applause of many of them was sincere, — 
to judge by the way their papers have since acted. The speaker 
said the newspaper business was like any other business; like 
that of storekeepers who tried to give their customers what 
they wanted; that the newspaper should do the same thing. 
In the first place, he was wrong. A storekeeper who now tried 
to give his customers everything they wanted in the way of 
food would be speedily arrested under the pure-food law; 
and there would be any number of customers who, after their 
wants were gratified, would find that they came under the 
exercise of the police power of the State. So, then, from even 
the lowest standpoint that newspapet man was wrong. He was 
not endeavoring to put the newspaper business on the level 
of other businesses; he was trying to put it below other busi- 
nesses, 

Now, the highest type of newspaper man ought to try to 
put his business above all other businesses. The editor, who 
stands as a judge in a community, should be one of the men 
to whom you would expect to look up, because his function as 
an editor makes him a more important man than the average 
merchant, the average business man, the average professional 
man can be. He wields great influence; and he cannot escape 
the responsibility of wielding it. If he wields it well, honor 
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is his beyond the honor that comes to the average man who 


does well; if he wields it ill, shame should be his beyond the 
shame that comes to the average man who does ill; and what 
I say of the editor applies to every man who writes for a news- 
paper or a magazine, or who is connected with it in any ca- 
pacity. If he is a good citizen, he will take a pride in his work 
that will make him feel that he must try to make it one of the 
best types of work done by any man in the whole community. 
If he is not the right type of man, then he is mischievous just 
in proportion as he has power to do good. 

Exactly as I put as the first requisite of the man in public 
life that he should be honest, so I put as the first requisite 
of the man writing for the newspaper that he should tell the 
truth. Now, it is important that he should tell the whole truth, 
for there can be no greater service rendered than the exposure 
of corruption in either public life or in business, or in that 
intricate web of public life and business. which exists too often 
in America to-day. I cannot say with sufficient emphasis. how 
‘earnestly I hope that corruption will be exposed wherever 
found, and that a man ought to be especially anxious to expose 
it in his own class or in his own party. I will draw no dis- 
tinction between corrupt men of my own party and those of 
the opposite party, excepting that I will be just a trifle more 
anxious to get at those of my own party, because I feel a little 


more responsible for it. 


If an article is published in a magazine, exposing corruption, 
and the article tells the truth, I do not care what it is, the 
writer has rendered the greatest possible service by writing it; 
but I want to be certain that he is telling the truth, and if he 


“=*does not tell the truth he does wrong in more than one way. 


It is not only that he wrongs one individual; he wrongs the 
public, because he deprives them of the chance to discriminate 
between honest men and scoundrels. The greatest service that 
can be rendered to the scoundrel in public life is to attack the 
honest man untruthfully. If the honest man is lied about, 
either the lies are believed, and he and the scoundrel are put 
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on the same plane of scoundrelism, or else the lies themselves 
tend to produce the impression in the public mind that no 
statements about public men are true, and that, therefore, the 
truth when told about corrupt men in public life can be dis- 
regarded also. Incessant falsehood inevitably produces in the 
public mind a certain disbelief in good men and a considerable 
disbelief in the charges against bad men; so that there results 
the belief that there are no men entirely good and no men 
entirely bad, and that they are all about alike and colored gray. 
Now, that is the worst possible frame of mind that can be 
induced in a democracy like ours. It is essential that the public 
should know the character of its servants; and it is essential 
that the public should not be misled into believing a dishonest 
public servant honest and an honest public servant dishonest. 
Those who mislead them are doing as much damage as the 
dishonest men themselves. Mark Twain, who was not only a 
great humorist, but a great philosopher, in his proverbs by 
Pudd’nhead Wilson, said that there are eight hundred and 
sixty-nine different kinds of lies, but that the only one authori- 
tatively prohibited is bearing false witness against your neigh- 
bor. The politician—I am a politician—and the writer for 
periodicals or the press—and I am one again—should bear 
steadily in mind that the eighth and ninth commandments are 
equally binding: ‘Thou shalt not steal; Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor.” 


XXV- 
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certain thoughts suggested by three different quotations: 

In the first place, ‘““Thou shalt serve the Lord with all 
thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy mind”; the next, 
“Be ye therefore wise as serpents and harmless as doves” ; and 
finally, in the Collect which you, Bishop Doane, just read, 
that “we being ready both in body and soul may cheerfully ac- 
complish those things which thou commandest.” 

To an audience such as this I do not have to say anything 
as to serving the cause of decency with heart and with soul. 
I want to dwell, however, upon the fact that we have the right 
to claim from you not merely that you shall have heart in 
your work, not merely that you shall put your souls into it, 
but that you shall give the best that your minds have to it 
also. In the eternal, the unending warfare for righteousness 
and against evil, the friends of what is good need to remember 

_. that in addition to being decent they must be efficient ; that good 
intentions, high purposes, cannot be in themselves effective, 
that they are in no sense a substitute for power to make those 
purposes, those intentions felt in action. Of course we must 
first have the purpose and the intention. If our powers are 

-..not guided aright it is better that we should not have them at 
all; but we must have the power itself before we can guide it 
aright. 

In the second text we are told not merely to be harmless 
as doves, but also to be wise as serpents. One of our Amer- 


[* what I am about to say to you, I wish to dwell upon 
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ican humorists who veils under jocular phrases much deep 
wisdom—one of those men has remarked that it is much easier 
to be a harmless dove than a wise serpent. Now, we are not 
to be excused if we do not show both qualities. It is not very 
much praise to give a man to say that he is harmless. We 
have a right to ask that in addition to the fact that he does 


no harm to any one he shall possess the wisdom and the strength © 


to do good to his neighbor; that together with innocence, to- 
gether with purity of motive, shall be joined the wisdom and 
strength to make that purity effective, that motive translated 
into substantial result. 

Finally, in the quotation from the Collect, we ask that we 
may be made ready both in body and in soul that we may cheer- 
fully accomplish those things that we are commanded to do. 
Ready both in body and in soul; that means that we must fit 
ourselves physically and mentally, fit ourselves to work with 
the weapons necessary for dealing with this life no less than 
with the higher, spiritual weapons; fit ourselves thus to do 
the work commanded; and moreover, to do it cheerfully. Small 
is our use for the man who individually helps any of us and 
shows that he does it grudgingly. We had rather not be helped 
than be helped in such fashion. A favor extended in a manner 
which shows that the man is sorry that he has to grant it is 
robbed, sometimes of all, and sometimes of more than all, 
its benefit. So, in serving the Lord, if we serve him, if we 
serve the cause of decency, the cause of righteousness, in a way 


that impresses others with the fact that we are sad in doing . 


it, our service is robbed of an immense proportion of its effi- 
cacy. We have a right to ask a cheerful heart, a right to ask 
a buoyant and cheerful spirit among those to whom is granted 
the inestimable privilege of doing the Lord’s work in this 
world. The chance to do work, the duty to do work is not 
a penalty; it is a privilege. Let me quote a sentence that I 
have quoted once before: “In this life the man who wins to 
any goal worth winning almost always comes to that goal 
with a burden bound on his shoulders.” The man who does 
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_ best in this world, the woman who does best, almost inevitably 
does it because he or she carries some burden. Life is so con- 
stituted that the man or the woman who has not some respon- 
sibility is thereby deprived of the deepest happiness that can 

_ come to mankind, because each and every one of us, if he or 

; she is fit to live in the world must be conscious that respon- 

_ sibility always rests on him or on her—the responsibility of 

_ duty toward those dependent upon us; the responsibility of 

duty toward our families, toward our friends, toward our fel- 

low citizens; the responsibility of duty to wife and child, to 
the State, to the Church. Not only can no man shirk some 

_ or all of those responsibilities, but no man worth his salt will 

wish to shirk them. On the contrary, he will welcome thrice 
over the fortune that puts them upon him. 

In closing, I want to call your attention to something that is 
especially my business for the time being, and that is measur- 
ably your business all the time, or else you are unfit to be 
citizens of this Republic. In the seventh hymn which we 
sung, in the last line, you all joined in singing ‘‘God save the 
State!’ Do you intend merely to sing that, or to try to do 
it? If you intend merely to sing it, your part in doing it will 
be but small. The State will be saved, if the Lord puts it into 
the heart of the average man so to shape his life that the State 
shall be worth saving, and only on those terms. We need civic 

righteousness. The best constitution that the wit of man has 

_ ever devised, the best institutions that the ablest statesmen in 

_ the world have ever reduced to practice by law or by custom, 

all these shall be of no avail if they are not vivified by the spirit 

which makes a State great by making its citizens honest, just, 

“and brave. I do not ask you as practical believers in applied 
Christianity to take part one way or the other in matters that 
are merely partizan. There are plenty of questions about which 
honest men can and do differ very greatly and very intensely, 
but as to which the triumph of either side may be compatible 

_with the welfare of the State—a lesser degree of welfare or 
a greater degree of welfare—but compatible with the welfare 
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of the State. But there are certain great principles, such as 
those which Cromwell would have called ‘‘fundamentals,” con- — 
cerning which no man has a right to have more than one — 
opinion. Such a question is honesty. If you have not honesty 
in the average private citizen, in the average public servant, 
then all else goes for nothing. The abler a man is, the more 
dexterous, the shrewder, the bolder, why the more dangerous 
he is if he has not the root of right living and right thinking 
in him—and that in private life, and even more in public life. 
Exactly as in time of war, although you need in each fighting 
man far more than courage, yet all else counts for nothing if 
there is not that courage upon which to base it, so in our civil 
life, although we need that the average man in private life, 
that the average public servant, shall have far more than hon- 
esty, yet all other qualities go for nothing or for worse than 
nothing unless honesty underlies them—honesty in public life 
and honesty in private life; not only the honesty that keeps 
its skirts technically clear, but the honesty that is such accord- 
ing to the spirit as well as the letter of the law; the honesty 
that is aggressive, the honesty that not merely deplores cor- 
ruption—it is easy enough to deplore corruption—but that 
wars against it and tramples it under foot. I ask for that 
type of honesty, I ask for militant honesty, for the honesty of 
the kind that makes those who have it discontented with them- 
selves as long as they have failed to do everything that in them 
lies to stamp out dishonesty wherever it can be found, in high 
place or in low. And let us not flatter ourselves, we who live 
in countries where the people rule that it is ultimately possible 
for the people to cast upon any but themselves the responsi- 
bilities for the shape the government and the social and political 
life of the community assumes. I ask then that our people 
feel quickened within them burning indignation against wrong 
in every shape, and condemnation of that wrong, whether found 
in private or in public life. We have a right to demand courage 
of every man who wears the uniform; it is not so much a 
credit to him to have it as it is shame unutterable to him if he 
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lacks it. So when we demand honesty, we demand it not as 
entitling the possessor to praise, but as warranting the heartiest 
condemnation possible if he lacks it. Surely in every move- 
. ment for the betterment of our life, our life social in the truest 
and deepest sense, our life political, we have a special right te 
ask not merely support but leadership from those of the Church. 
_ Weask that you here to whom much has been given will remem- 
ber that from you rightly much will be expected in return. For 
all of us here the lines have been cast in pleasant places. Each 
of us has been given one talent, or five, or ten talents, and each 
of us is in honor bound to use that talent or those talents aright, 
and to show at the end that he is entitled to the praise of hav- 
ing done well as a faithful servant. 


XXVI 
THE JOURNEY ON THE RIDGE CREST’ 


WANT to speak to you first of all as regards your duties 


as boys; and in the next place as regards your duties as © 


men; and the two things hang together. The same quali- 

ties that make a decent boy make a decent man. They have 

different manifestations, but fundamentally they are the same. 

If a boy has not got pluck and honesty and common sense he 

is a pretty poor creature; and he is a worse creature if he is 
a man and lacks any one of those three traits. 

The boys from a school like this—from Groton, from St. 


Mark’s, from St. Paul’s, from any of these schools—if they 


are worth their salt, if they have real loyalty and not merely 
lip loyalty to their schools, ought to go to Columbia, Prince- 
ton, Yale, Harvard, with the firm intention of so carrying 
themselves that Groton, St. Mark’s, St. Paul’s, and the other 
schools shall not be sneered at because of anything they do. 
You are not entitled, either in college or in after-life, to an 
ounce of privilege because you have been at Groton—not an 
ounce; but we are entitled to hold you to an exceptional ac- 
countability because you have been at Groton. Because much 
has been given to you, therefore we have a right to expect 
much from you; and we have a right to expect that you shall 
begin to give that much just as soon as you leave school and 
go to college, so that you shall count when you are there. 


* Address at the Groton School, Groton, Mass., May 24, 1904. In his 
prefatory remarks, Mr. Roosevelt said: “Let me at the beginning thank 
the rector for what I shall hope was a personal allusion to me, because 
it is the only time in my life that I have been even indirectly compared 
to Apollo. When the comparison was made I saw the bishop look self- 
conscious, so I wish to put in my claim first.’ The bishop referred to 
was the Right Rev. William Lawrence. 
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Tread the other day in a very bright college book a sentence 
that grated on me because of a sneer it contained at the “shoals 
of freshmen from church schools,’ which implied that they 
did not so conduct themselves as to add weight for what was 
best in college life. I do not think such sneers are justified; 
but you are peculiarly liable to such sneers, and therefore you 
should be peculiarly careful to walk so as not to be suspected 
of deserving them. We have a right to expect that you will, 
from the outset, and without showing yourselves varieties of 
that most obnoxious of creatures, the prig, handle yourselves 
decently, so as to be a force for what is decent and right in 
college. 

Another thing: I was glad to hear the rector, in describing 
one pitfall that you are to avoid, use just exactly the right word 
when he asked you to be careful not to turn out snobs. Now, 
there are in our civic and social life very much worse creatures 
than snobs, but none more contemptible. If you have any stuff 
in you at all, and try to amount to anything in after-life, you 
will not remain snobs even if you start as such. It will be 
taken out of you very soon and very roughly if you go into 
any real work. Go into politics—go to your district convention, 
and try to carry it on the snob basis and see how far you will 
get. The thing that will strike you in just about a week is 
that there are a whole lot of able people sliding around this 

planet. The fact that the individual opposed to you does not 
wear a cravat, and does wear a saw-edge collar, does not imply 
that you are going to carry the convention against him! You 
will soon find that it is not his clothes but his political sense 
and energy that control. You will find that if you expect to 

*.do anything there will be mighty little temptation to try to 
treat the men with whom you are working on any basis save 
the fundamental democratic basis of what they amount to, 
and what you can show you amount to as compared to them. 
So that if you go into life to do anything, it is perfectly use- 
less for me to tell you to get rid of snobbery, because you will 
have to. It is just as true in every other field as in politics. 
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Every man who works in philanthropy—and he can do nothing 
in philanthropy unless he combines a very earnest desire to 
accomplish what is decent with the determination to accomplish 
it in practical fashion—if he goes into philanthropy and tries 
to do something in a college settlement, tries to do his part in 
working to disentangle the tangled knot of our social and civic 
life, he will find just as soon as he gets interested in his work 
he won’t care and won’t know who the people are who are 
with him except as he judges them by their fruits. The interest 
that you take in him is, can a given man accomplish some- 
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thing? If he cannot, then let him give place to the man who ~ 


can. 

If you leave Groton, and the college to which you afterward 
go, if you go to any—if you leave simply with the feeling 
that you have had ten delightful years; that you have just 
barely got through your examinations, that you have grad- 
uated; that you are not positively disgraced; that you have 
met decent people, and that life has been easy and it won’t be 
your fault if it does not continue as easy—if that is the feeling 
with which you have left school and college, then you are poor 
creatures, and there is small good that will ever come out of 
you. Of course, the worst of all lives is the vicious life; the 
life of a man who becomes a positive addition to the forces 
of evilina community. Next to that—and when I am speaking 
to people who, by birth and training and standing, ought to 
amount to a great deal, I have a right to say only second to 
it in criminality—comes the life of mere vapid ease, the ignoble 
life of a man who desires nothing from his years but that they 
shall be led with the least effort, the least trouble, the greatest 
amount of physical enjoyment—or intellectual enjoyment of a 
mere dilettante type. The life that is worth living, and the 
only life that is worth living, is the life of effort, the life of 
effort to attain what is worth striving for. Incidentally, of 
all the miserable people that I know I should put high in the 
top rank those who reach middle age having steadfastly striven 


only to amuse themselves as they went through life. If there 
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_ ever was a pursuit which stultified itself by its very conditions, 
it is the pursuit of pleasure as the all-sufficing end of life. Hap- 
piness cannot come to any man capable of enjoying true hap- 
piness unless it comes as the sequel to duty well and honestly 
done. To do that duty you need to have more than one trait. 
You will meet plenty of well-meaning people who speak to you 
as if one trait were enough. That is not so. You might just 
as well in any rough sport in any game think that a man could 
win by mere strength if he was clumsy; or by mere agility 
and precision of movement without strength; or by strength 
and agility if he had no heart. You need a great many quali- 
ties to make a successful man on a nine or an eleven; and 
just so you need a great many different qualities to make a 
good citizen. In the first place, of course it is almost tauto- 
logical to say that to make a good citizen the prime need is to 
be decent, clean in thought, clean in mind, clean in action; to 
have an ideal and not to keep that ideal purely for the study 
_ —to have an ideal which you will in good faith strive to live 
‘up to when you are out in life. If you have an ideal only 
good while you sit at home, an ideal that nobody can live up 
to in outside life, then I advise you strongly to take that ideal, 
examine it closely, and then cast it away. It is not a good one. 
The ideal that it is impossible for a man to strive after in 
practical life is not the type of ideal that you wish to hold up 
_and follow. Be practical as well as generous in your ideals. 
- Keep your eyes on the stars, but remember to keep your feet on 
the ground. Be truthful; a lie implies fear, vanity, or malev- 
‘olence; be frank; furtiveness and insincerity are faults incom- 
patible with true manliness. Be honest, and remember that 
~honesty counts for nothing unless back of it lie courage and 
efficiency. If in this country we ever have to face a state of 
things in which on one side stand the men of high ideals who 
are honest, good, well-meaning, pleasant people, utterly unable 
to put those ideals into shape in the rough field of practical 
life, while on the other side are grouped the strong, powerful, 
efficient men with no ideals: then the end of the Republic will 
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be near. The salvation of the Republic depends—the ah 
of our whole social system depends—upon the production year 
by year of a sufficient number of citizens who possess high} 
ideals combined with the practical power to realize them in 
actual life. 

You often hear people speaking as if life was like striving 
upward toward a mountain peak. That is not so. Life is as” 
if you were travelling a ridge crest. You have the gulf of in- 
efficiency on one side and the gulf of wickedness on the other, 
and it helps not to have avoided one gulf if you fall into the | 
other. It shall profit us nothing if our people are decent and 
ineffective. It shall profit us nothing if they are efficient and 
wicked. In every walk of life, in business, politics; if the 
need comes, in war; in literature, science, art, in everything, 
what we need is a sufficient number of men who can work well 
and who will work with a high ideal. The work can be done 
in a thousand different ways. Our public life depends primarily ~ 
not upon the men who occupy public positions for the moment, 
because they are but an infinitesimal fraction of the whole. 
Our public life depends upon men who take'an active interest 
in that public life; who are bound to see public affairs honestly 
and competently managed; but who have the good sense to 
know what honesty and competency actually mean. And any 
such man, if he is both sane and high-minded, can be a greater 
help and strength to any one in public life than you can easily 
imagine without having had yourselves the experience. It is 
an immense strength to a public man to know a certain number 
of people to whom he can appeal for advice and for backing; 
whose character is so high that baseness would shrink ashamed 
before them; and who have such good sense that any decent 
public servant is entirely willing to lay before them every detail 
of his actions, asking only that they know the facts before 
they pass final judgment. 


a 


XXVII 
ATHLETICS, SCHOLARSHIP, AND PUBLIC SERVICE” 


N speaking here at the Harvard Union I wish to say first 
a special word as one Harvard man to his fellow Harvard 
men. I feel that we can none of us ever be sufficiently 


_ grateful to Major Higginson for having founded this Harvard 
Union, because each loyal Harvard man should do all he can 


to foster in Harvard that spirit of real democracy which will 
make Harvard men feel the vital sense of solidarity so that 
they can all join to work together in the things that are of 


_most concern to the college. It is idle to expect, nor indeed 


would it be desirable that there should be, in Harvard a uni- 


form level of taste and association. Some men will excel in 


one thing and some in another; some in things of the body, 
some in things of the mind; and where thousands are gathered 
together each will naturally find some group of specially con- 
genial friends with whom he will form ties of peculiar social 


intimacy. These groups—athletic, artistic, scientific, social— 


must inevitably exist. My plea is not for their abolition. My 


plea is that they shall be got into the right focus in the eyes 


of college men; that the relative importance of the different 
groups shall be understood when compared with the infinitely 


~ greater life of the college as a whole. Let each man have his 


special associates, his special interests, his special studies and 
pursuits, but let him remember that he cannot get the full bene- 
fit of life in college if he does nothing but specialize; and that, 
what is even more important, he cannot do his full duty by 
the college unless his first and greatest interest is in the college 


1 Address at the Harvard Union, Cambridge, Mass., February 23, 1907. 
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itself, in his associates taken as a mass, and not in any small. 
group. ! 
One reason why I so thoroughly believe in the athletic spirit 
at Harvard is because the athletic spirit is essentially demo- 
cratic. Our chief interest should not lie in the great champions — 
in sport. On the contrary, our concern should be most of all 
to widen the base, the foundation in athletic sports; to encour- 
age in every way a healthy rivalry which shall give to the 
largest possible number of students the chance to take part in 
vigorous outdoor games. It is of far more importance that a 
man shall play something himself, even if he plays it badly, 
than that he shall go with hundreds of companions to see 
some one else play well; and it is not healthy for either stu- 
dents or athletes if the terms are mutually exclusive. But 
even having this aim especially in view, it seems to me we can 
best attain it by giving proper encouragement to the cham- 
pions in the sports, and this can only be done by encouraging 
intercollegiate sport. As I emphatically disbelieve in seeing 
Harvard or any other college turn out mollycoddles instead of ° 
vigorous men, I may add that I do not in the least object to a 
sport because it is rough. Rowing, baseball, lacrosse, track 
and field games, hockey, football are all of them good. More- 
over, it is to my mind simple nonsense, a mere confession of 
weakness, to desire to abolish a game because tendencies show 
themselves, or practices grow up, which prove that the game 
ought to be reformed. Take football, for instance. The pre- 
paratory schools are able to keep football clean and to develop 
the right spirit in the players without the slightest necessity 
ever arising to so much as consider the question of abolishing 
it. There is no excuse whatever for‘colleges failing to show 
the same capacity, and there is no real need for considering the 
question of the abolition of the game. If necessary, let the 
college authorities interfere to stop any excess or perversion, 
making their interference as little officious as possible, and yet 
as rigorous as is necessary to achieve the end. But there is 
no justification for stopping a thoroughly manly sport because 
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it is sometimes abused, when the experience of every good 
preparatory school shows that the abuse is in no shape neces- 
sarily attendant upon the game. 

We cannot afford to turn out of college men who shrink 
from physical effort or from a little physical pain. In any 
republic courage is a prime necessity for the average citizen 
if he is to be a good citizen; and he needs physical courage no 
less than moral courage, the courage that dares as well as the 
courage that endures, the courage that will fight valiantly alike 
against the foes of the soul and the foes of the body. Ath- 
letics are good, especially in their rougher forms, because they 
tend to develop such courage. They are good also because 
they encourage a true democratic spirit; for in the athletic 
field the man must be judged not with reference to outside and 
accidental attributes, but to that combination of bodily vigor 
and moral quality which go to make up prowess. 

I trust I need not add that in defending athletics I would 
not for one moment be understood as excusing that perversion 
of athletics which would make it the end of life instead of 
merely a means in life. It is first-class healthful play, and is 
useful as such. But play is not business, and it is a very poor 
business indeed for a college man to learn nothing but sport. 
‘There are exceptional cases which I do not need to consider; 
but disregarding these, I cannot with sufficient emphasis say 


that when you get through college you will do badly unless 


you turn your attention to the serious work of life with a 
devotion which will render it impossible for you to pay much 
heed to sport in the way in which it is perfectly proper for you 
to pay heed while in college. Play while you play and work 


“while you work; and though play is a mighty good thing, re- 


member that you had better never play at all than to get into 
a condition of mind where you regard play as the serious busi- 
ness of life, or where you permit it to hamper and interfere 
with your doing your full duty in the real work of the world. 

A word also to the students. Athletics are good; study is 
even better; and best of all is the development of the type of 
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character for the lack of which, in an individual as in a nation, . 
no amount of brilliancy of mind or of strength of body will © 


atone. Harvard must do more than produce students; yet, 
after all, she will fall immeasurably short of her duty and her 


on 


_- 


opportunity unless she produces a great number of true stu-_ 
dents, of true scholars. Moreover, let the students remember — 
that in the long run in the field of study judgment must be — 


rendered upon the quantity of first-class work produced in the — 


way of productive scholarship, and that no amount of second-_ 
class work can atone for failure in the college to produce this — 


first-class work. A course of study is of little worth if it tends 
to deaden individual initiative and cramp scholars so that they 
only work in the ruts worn deep by many predecessors. Amer- 
ican scholarship will be judged, not by the quantity of routine 
work produced by routine workers, but by the small amount 
of first-class output of those who, in whatever branch, stand in 
the first rank. No industry in compilation and in combina- 
tion will ever take the place of this first-hand original work, 
this productive and creative work, whether in science, in art, 
in literature. The greatest special function of a college, as 
distinguished from its general function of producing good 
citizenship, should be so to shape conditions as to put a pre- 
mium upon the development of productive scholarship, of the 
creative mind, in any form of intellectual work. The men 
whose chief concern lies with the work of the student in study 
should bear this fact ever before them. 

So much for what I have to say to you purely as Harvard 
men. Now, a word which applies to you merely as it applies 
to all college men, to all men in this country who have received 
the benefits of a college education; and what I have to say on 
this topic can properly be said under the auspices of your 
Political Club. You here when you graduate will take up 
many different kinds of work; but there is one work in which 
all of you should take part simply as good American citizens, 
and that is the work of self-government. Remember, in the 
first place, that to take part in the work of government does 
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not in the least mean of necessity to hold office. It means to 
take an intelligent, disinterested, and practical part in the 
_ every-day duties of the average citizen, of the citizen who is 
not a faddist or a doctrinaire, but who abhors corruption and 
dislikes inefficiency ; who wishes to see decent government pre- 
vail at home, with genuine equality of opportunity for all men 
so far as it can be brought about; and who wishes, as far as 
foreign matters are concerned, to see this nation treat all other 
nations, great and small, with respect, and if need be with 
generosity, and at the same time show herself able to protect 
_ herself by her own might from any wrong at the hands of any 
_ outside power. 
3 Each man here should feel that he has no excuse, as a citizen 
_ in a democratic republic like ours, if he fails to do his part in 
_ the government. It is not only his right so to do, but his 
_ duty; his duty both to the nation and to himself. Each should 
feel that, if he fails in this, he is not only failing in his duty 
but is showing himself in a contemptible light. A man may 
neglect his political duties because he is too lazy, too selfish, 
too short-sighted, or too timid; but whatever the reason may 
be it is certainly an unworthy reason, and it shows either a 
weakness or worse than a weakness in the man’s character. 
Above all, you college men, remember that if your education, 
the pleasant lives you lead, make you too fastidious, too sensi- 
~ tive to take part in the rough hurly-burly of the actual work 
of the world, if you become so overcultivated, so overrefined 
that you cannot do the hard work of practical politics, then 
you had better never have been educated at all. The weakling 
and the coward are out of place in a strong and free com- 
munity. In a republic like ours the governing class is com- 
posed of the strong men who take the trouble to do the work 
of government; and if you are too timid or too fastidious or 
too careless to do your part in this work, then you forfeit your 
right to be considered one of the governing and you become 
one of the governed instead—one of the driven cattle of the 
political arena. I want you to feel that it is not merely your 
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right to take part in politics, not merely your duty to the State, 
but that it is demanded by your own self-respect, unless you 
are content to acknowledge that you are unfit to govern your- 
self and have to submit to the rule of somebody else as a 
master—and this is what it means if you do not do your part 
in government. 

As soon as I left college I wanted to take an interest in 


in ot _ on l 
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political life; I wanted to find out how the work of governing ~ 


was really done. Quite a number of nice people in New York, 
along Fifth Avenue, solemnly advised me not to join any of 
the regular political organizations, because I would find that 
they were composed only of “muckers,’’ not of “gentlemen.” 
The answer was easy: “Then they are the ones that govern; 
if it is the muckers that govern, I want to see if I cannot hold 
my own with them. I will join with them in governing you 
if you are too weak to govern yourselves.” I intended to be 
one of the class that governs, not one of the class that is gov- 
erned. So I joined the political club in my district. I joined 


it just as I joined the National Guard. If there came a time © 


of civic disturbance in the community, or if we were invaded 
or were at war with any country, I did not intend to have to 
hire somebody else to do my shooting for me: I intended to 
do it myself; and in the same way I intended to do the gov- 
erning myself, to do my part of it. I want to see you feel the 
same way. Education is of good chiefly according to the use 
you put it to. If it teaches you to be so puffed with pride as to 
make you misestimate the relative values of things, it becomes a 
harm and not a benefit. There are few things less desirable 
than the arid cultivation, the learning and refinement which 
lead merely to that intellectual conceit which makes a man in 
a democratic community like ours hold himself aloof from his 
fellows and pride himself upon the weakness which he mistakes 
for supercilious strength. Small is the use of those educated 
men who in after-life meet no one but themselves, and gather 
in parlors to discuss wrong conditions which they do not 
understand and to advocate remedies which have the prime 
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defect of being unworkable. I remember ex-Speaker Reed 


speaking to me of how easy it was to get an absolutely perfect 
theory to meet any condition as long as you kept that theory 
in the study, and how difficult it was to get even moderately 
good results out of any theory when you tried to apply it to 
hard facts of actual life. The judgment on practical affairs, 
political and social, of the men who keep aloof from conditions 
of practical life, is apt to be valueless to those other men who 
do wage effective war against the forces of baseness and of 
evil. From the political standpoint an education that leads you 
into the ranks of the educated ineffectives is a harm, not a 
good. It is a harm to all of you here if it serves you as an 
excuse for refusing to mingle with your fellows, for standing 
aloof from the broad sweep of our national life in a curiously 
impotent spirit of fancied superiority. 

There are times, of course, when it may be the highest duty 
of a citizen to stand alone, or practically alone. But if this 
is a man’s normal attitude—if normally he is unable to work 
in combination with a considerable body of his fellows—it is 
safe to set him down as unfit for useful service in a democracy. 
In popular government results worth having can only be 
achieved by men who combine worthy ideals with practical 
good sense; who are resolute to accomplish good purposes, but 
who can accommodate themselves to the give and take neces- 
sary where work has to be done, as almost all important work 
has to be done, by combination. Moreover, remember that 
normally the prime object of political life should be to achieve 
results and not merely to issue manifestoes—save, of course, 
where the issuance of such manifestoes helps to achieve the 


“results. It is a very bad thing to be morally callous, for moral 


callousness is disease. But inflammation of the conscience may 
be just as unhealthy so far as the public is concerned; and if 
a man’s conscience is always telling him to do something foolish 
he will do well to mistrust its workings. The religious man 
who is most useful is not he whose sole care is to save his own 
soul, but the man whose religion bids him strive to advance 
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decency and clean living and to make the world a better place 
for his fellows to live in; and all this is just as true of the 
ordinary citizen in the performance of the ordinary duties of 
political life. 

During the last few years much good has been done to the 
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people of the Philippines; but this has been done, not by those — 
who merely indulged in the personal luxury of advocating for — 


the islands a doctrinaire liberty which would have meant their 
immediate and irretrievable ruin, but by those who have faced 


facts as they actually were, remembering the proverb that — 


teaches us that in the long run even the most uncomfortable 
truth is a safer companion than the pleasantest falsehood. It 


is these men, the men who with shortcomings and stumblings — 
yet did the duty of the moment, though that duty was hard and © 


often disagreeable, and not the men who confined themselves to 
idle talk of no matter how highsounding a nature, who have 
done real good to the islands. These are the men who have 
brought justice as between man and man; who are building 
roads; who have introduced schools; who, gradually, with 
patience and firmness, are really fitting the islanders for self- 
government. 

So it is with the great questions which group themselves 
round the control of corporations in the interest of the public. 
There has been a curious revival of the doctrine of States’ 
rights in connection with these questions, by the people who 
know that the States cannot with justice to both sides practi- 
cally control the corporations, and who therefore advocate 
such control because they do not venture to express their real 
wish, which is that there shall be no control at all. Honest and 
fair dealing railway corporations will gain and not lose by 
adequate Federal control; most emphatically, it is both the 
duty and the interest of our people to deal fairly with such 
corporations, and to see that a premium is put upon the honest 
management of them, and that those who invest in them are 
amply protested. But those who invoke the doctrine of States’ 
rights to protect State corporate creations in predatory activi- 
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- ties extended through other States are as short-sighted as those 


who once invoked the same doctrine to protect the special slave- 
holding interest. The States have shown that they have not 
the ability to curb the power of syndicated wealth, and, there- 
fore, in the interest of the people, it must be done by national 
action. Our present warfare is against special privilege. The 
men—many of them, I am sorry to say, college men—who are 
prompt to speak against every practical means which can be 
devised for achieving the object we have in view—the proper 
and adequate supervision by the Federal Government of the 
great corporations doing an interstate business—are, neverthe- 
less, themselves powerless to so much as outline any plan of 
constructive statesmanship which shall give relief. I have 
watched for six years these men, both those in public and those 
in private life, and though they are prompt to criticise every 
affirmative step taken, I have yet to see one of them lift a 
finger to remedy the wrongs that exist. So it is in every field 
of public activity. States’ rights should be preserved when 
they mean the people’s rights, but not when they mean the 
people’s wrongs; not, for instance, when they are invoked to 
prevent the abolition of child labor, or to break the force of the 
laws which prohibit the importation of contract labor to this 
country; in short, not when they stand for wrung or oppres- 
sion of any kind or for national weakness or impotence at home 
or abroad. It is to the men who work in practical fashion 
with their fellows, and not to those who, whether because they 
are impractical or incapable, cannot thus work, that we owe 
what success we have had in dealing with every problem which 
we have either solved or started on the path of solution during 
the last decade. 

The last ten years have been years of great achievement for 
this nation. During that period we have dealt and are deal- 
ing with many different matters of great moment. We have 


acquired the right to build, and are now building, the Panama 


Canal. There are going to be all kinds of difficulties in build- 
ing that canal. It is a big job. Man after man will leave or 
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will have to leave. Methods will be tried which will not prove 
as successful as we hope. Other methods will have to be 


| 
. 


; 


tried. Implement after implement will prove to have a flaw in © 


it, and finally will break where the flaw is, and we will put it 
aside and take another. If a man leaves, we shall put another 
in his place; if a method fails, we shall try another method. 
We have made extraordinary progress in the year and a half 
just past, and we will do the work in reasonable time and in 
first-rate shape. We have given wise government to the Phil- 
ippines. We have dealt with exceedingly complex, difficult, 
and important questions in Cuba and Santo Domingo. In Cuba 


I am doing my best to persuade the Cubans that if only they 


will be good they will be happy ; I am seeking the very minimum 
of interference necessary to make them good. In Santo Do- 
mingo I am trying to forestall the necessity for interference by 
us or by any foreign power. I was immensely amused when, 
at a professional peace meeting the other day, they incidentally 
alluded to me as having made “war” on Santo Domingo. The 
war I have made literally consists in having loaned them a 
collector of customs, at their request. We now give them 
forty-five per cent of the customs to run the government, and 
the other fifty-five per cent is put up to pay those of their 
debts which are found to be righteous. This arrangement has 
gone on two years now, while the co-ordinate branch of the 
government discussed whether or not I had usurped power in 
the matter, and finally concluded I had not, and ratified the 
treaty. Of the fifty-five per cent we have been able to put two 
and a half millions toward paying their debts; and with the 
forty-five per cent that we collected for them they have re- 
ceived more money than they ever got when they collected one 
hundred per cent themselves; and the island has prospered as 
never before. I feel like paraphrasing Patrick Henry: If that 
is “‘war,’’ make the most of it. We have built up the navy; 
our surest safeguard of peace and of national honor. We are 
making great progress in dealing with the questions of irriga- 
tion and forestry, of preserving to the public the rightful use 
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of the public lands and of the mineral wealth underlying them; 
and with that group of vital questions which concern the proper 
supervision of the immense corporations doing an interstate 
business, the proper control of the great highways of inter- 
state commerce, the proper regulation of industries which, if 
left unregulated, threaten disaster to the body politic. We 
have done many other things, such as securing the settlement 
of the Alaska boundary. We have made progress in securing 
_ better relations between capital and labor, justice as between 
_ them and as regards the general public; and adequate pro- 
_ tection for wage-workers. We have done much in enforcing 
_ the law alike against great and small; against crimes of greed 
and cunning no less than against crimes of violence and brutal- 
ity. We have wrought mightily for the peace of righteousness, 
both among the nations and in social and industrial life here 
at home. Much has been done, and we are girding up our 
Joins to do more. 

In all these matters there have been some men in public life 
and some men in private life whose action has been at every 
point one of barren criticism or fruitless obstruction. These 
men have had no part or lot in the great record of achievement 
and success; the record of good work worthily done. Some 
of these men have been college graduates; but all of them have 
been poor servants of the people, useless where they were not 

harmful. All the credit for the good thus accomplished in 
the public life of this decade belongs to those who have done 
affirmative work in such matters as those I have enumerated 
above, and not to those who, with more or less futility, have 
sought to hamper and obstruct the work that has thus been 
done. 

In short, you college men, be doers rather than critics of 
the deeds that others do. Stand stoutly for your ideals; but 
keep in mind that they can only be realized, even partially, by 
practical methods of achievement. Remember always that 
this Republic of ours is a very real democracy, and that you 
can only win success by showing that you have the right stuff 
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in you. The college man, the man of intellect and training, — 
should take the lead in every fight for civic and social righteous- 
ness. He can take that lead only if in a spirit of thorough- © 
going democracy he takes his place among his fellows, not — 
standing aloof from them, but mixing with them, so that he 
may know, may feel, may sympathize with their hopes, their 
ambitions, their principles—and even their prejudices—as an 
American among Americans, as a man among men. 
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THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS?’ 


pleasure for me to be here to-day and to address you 

and to wear what the secretary ® has called the gilded 
trappings which show that I am one of the youngest living 
graduates of Cambridge. Something in the nature of a tract 
was handed to me before I came up here. It was an issue of 
the Gownsman [holding up, amid laughter, a copy of an un- 
dergraduate publication] with a poem portraying the poet’s 
natural anxiety lest I should preach at him. Allow me to inter- 
pose an anecdote taken from your own hunting-field. A 
one-time master of foxhounds strongly objected to the pres- 
ence of a rather near-sighted and very hard-riding friend who 
at times insisted on riding in the middle of the pack; and on 
one occasion he earnestly addressed him as follows: “Mr. So- 


M: PRESIDENT and gentlemen, it is a very great 


+ Address at the Cambridge Union, Cambridge, England, May 26, rg1o. 

? The Cambridge Union is the home of the well-known debating society 
_.of the undergraduates of Cambridge University. To the vice-president, 
a member of Emmanuel College, the college of John Harvard who founded 
Harvard University, was appropriately assigned the duty of proposing the 
resolution admitting Mr. Roosevelt to honorary membership in the Union 
Society. In supporting the resolution the vice-president referred to the 
peculiar relation which unites the English Cambridge and the American 
Cambridge in a common bond and touched upon Mr. Roosevelt’s African 
exploits by jocosely expressing anxiety for the safety of “the crest of my 
own college, the Emmanuel Lion, which I see before me well within range.” 
There had just appeared in Punch, at the time of Mr. Roosevelt’s arrival 
in England, a full-page cartoon showing the lions of the Nelson Monument 
in Trafalgar Square guarded by policemen and protected by a placard 
announcing that “these lions are not to be shot.” The secretary, in second- 
ing the resolution, humorously alluded to the doctor’s gown, hood, and cap, 
in which Mr. Roosevelt received his degree, as a possible example of what 
America sometimes regards as the gilded trappings of a feudal and re- 
actionary Europe—Lawrence F. Abbott, editor of the volume “African 
and European Addresses,’ in which this address was first published. 
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and-so, would you mind looking at those two dogs, Plough- — 
boy and Melody. They are very valuable, and I really wish — 
you would not jump on them.” To which his friend replied, 
with great courtesy: “My dear sir, I should be delighted to 
oblige you, but unfortunately I have left my glasses at home, 
and I am afraid they must take their chance.” I will promise 
to preach as little as I can, but you must take your chance, for 
it is impossible to break the bad habit of a lifetime at the 
bidding of a comparative stranger. I was deeply touched by 
the allusion to the lion and the coat of arms. Before I reached 
London I was given to understand that it was expected that 
when I walked through Trafalgar Square, I should look the 
other way as I passed the lions. 

Now I thank you very much for having made me an honor- 
ary member. Harvard men feel peculiarly at home when they 
come to Cambridge. We feel we are in the domain of our 
spiritual forefathers, and I doubt if you yourselves can appre- 
ciate what it is to walk about the courts, to see your buildings, 
and your pictures and statues of the innumerable men whose 
names we know so well, and who have been brought closer to 
us by what we see here. That would apply not alone to men 
of the past. The Bishop of Ely to you is the bishop of to-day; 
but I felt like asking him when I met him this morning: 
“Where is Hereward the Wake?” It gives an American uni- 
versity man a peculiar feeling to come here and see so much 
that tells of the ancient history of the university. 

The tie between Harvard and Cambridge has always been 
kept up. I remember when you sent over Mr. Lehmann to 
teach us how to row. He found us rather refractory pupils, I 
am afraid. In the course of the struggle, the captain of the 
Harvard crew was eliminated. He afterward came down to 
Cuba and was one of the very best captains in my regiment. 
At that time, however, he was still too close to his college days 
—he was separated from them only by about two weeks when 
he joined me—to appreciate what I endeavored to instil into 
him, that while winning a boat-race was all very well, to take 
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part in a victorious fight, in a real battle, was a good deal 
better. Sport is a fine thing as a pastime, and indeed it is more 
than a mere pastime; but it is a very poor business if it is 
permitted to become the one serious occupation of life. 

One of the things I wish we could learn from you is how 
to make the game of football a rather less homicidal pastime. 
I do not wish to speak as a mere sentimentalist; but I do not 
think that killing should be a normal accompaniment of the 
game, and while we develop our football from Rugby, I wish 
we could go back and undevelop it, and get it nearer your 
game. I am not qualified to speak as an expert on the sub- 
ject, but I wish we could make it more open and eliminate some 
features that certainly tend to add to the danger of the game 
as it is played in America now. On the Pacific slope we have 
been going back to your type of Rugby football. I would not 
have football abolished for anything, but I want to have it 
changed, just because I want to draw the teeth of the men who 
always clamor for the abolition of any manly game. I wish 
to deprive those whom I put in the mollycoddle class, of any 
argument against good sport. I thoroughly believe in sport, 
but I think it is a great mistake if it is made anything like a 
profession, or carried on in a way that gives just cause for 
faultfinding and complaint among people whose objection is 
not really to the defects, but to the sport itself. 

Now I am going to disregard your poet and preach to you 
for just one moment, but I will make it as little obnoxious as 
possible. The secretary spoke of me as if I were an athlete. 
I am not, and never have been one, although I have always 
been very fond of outdoor amusement and exercise. There 
was, however, in my class at Harvard, one real athlete who 
is now in public life. I made him secretary of state, or what 
you call minister of foreign affairs, and he is now ambassador 
in Paris. If I catch your terminology straight, he would cor- 
respond to your triple blue. He was captain of the football 
eleven, played on the baseball-team, and rowed in the crew, 
and in addition to that he was champion heavy-weight boxer 
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and wrestler, and won the two-hundred-and-twenty-yard dash. 
His son was captain of the Harvard University crew that 
came over here and was beaten by Oxford two years ago. 
[Voices: “Cambridge.”’] Well, I never took a great interest 
in defeats. Now, as I said before, I never was an athlete, al- 
though I have always led an outdoor life, and have accom- 
plished something in it, simply because my theory is that al- 
most any man can do a great deal, if he will, by getting the 
utmost possible service out of the qualities that he actually 
possesses. 

There are two ade of success. One is the very rare kind 
that comes to the man who has the power to do what no one 
else has the power to do. That is genius. I am not discussing 
what form that genius takes; whether it is the genius of a 
man who can write a poem that no one else can write, “The 
Ode on a Grecian Urn,” for example, or “Helen, thy beauty 
is to me’; or of a man who can do one hundred yards in nine 
and three-fifths seconds. Such a man does what no one else 
can do. Only a very limited amount of the success of life 
comes to persons possessing genius. The average man who is 
successful—the average statesman, the average public servant, 
the average soldier, who wins what we call great success—is not 
a genius. He is a man who has merely the ordinary qualities 
that he shares with his fellows, but who has developed those 
ordinary qualities to a more than ordinary degree. 

Take such a thing as hunting or any form of vigorous 
bodily exercise. Most men can ride hard if they choose. AI- 
most any man can kill a lion if he will exercise a little resolu- 
tion in training the qualities that will enable him to do it. 
[Taking a tumbler from the table, Mr. Roosevelt held it up.| 
Now it is a pretty easy thing to aim straight at an object about 
that size. Almost any one, if he practises with the rifle at all, 
can learn to hit that tumbler; and he can hit the lion all right 
if he learns to shoot as straight at its brain or heart as at the 
tumbler. He does not have to possess any extraordinary ca- 
pacity, not a bit—all he has to do is to develop certain rather 
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ordinary qualities, but develop them to such a degree that he 


will not get flustered, so that he will press the trigger steadily 
instead of jerking it—and then he will shoot at the lion as well 
as he will at that tumbler. It is a perfectly simple quality to 
develop. You don’t need any remarkable skill; all you need 
is to possess ordinary qualities, but to develop them to a more 
than ordinary degree. 

It is just the same with the soldier. What is needed is that 
the man as soldier should develop certain qualities that have 
been known for thousands of years, but develop them to such 
a point that in an emergency he does, as a matter of course, 
what a great multitude of men can do but what a very large 
proportion of them don’t do. And in making the appeal to the 
soldier, if you want to get out of him the stuff that is in him, 
you will have to use phrases which the intellectual gentlemen 
who do not fight will say are platitudes. 

It is just so in public life. It is not genius, it is not ex- 
traordinary subtlety, or acuteness of intellect, that is important. 
The things that are important are the rather commonplace, 
the rather humdrum, virtues that in their sum are designated as 
character. If you have in public life men of good ability, 
not geniuses, but men of good abilities, with character—and, 
gentlemen, you must include as one of the most important 


-elements of character common sense—if you possess such men, 


the government will go on very well. 
I have spoken only of the great successes; but what I have 
said applies just as much to the success that is within the reach 


of almost every one of us. I thing that any man who has had 
".* what is regarded in the world as a great success must realize 


that the element of chance has played a great part in it. Of 
course a man has to take advantage of his opportunities; but 
the opportunities have to come. If there is not the war, you 
don’t get the great general; if there is not a great occasion, 
you don’t get the great statesman ; if Lincoln had lived in times 
of peace, no one would have known his name now. The great 
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crisis must come, or no man has the chance to develop great 
qualities. , 

There are exceptional cases, of course, where there is a 
man who can do just one thing, such as a man who can play 
a dozen games of chess or juggle with four rows of figures 
at once—and as a rule he can do nothing else. A man of this 
type can do nothing unless in the one crisis for which his 
powers fit him. But normally the man who makes the great 
success when the emergency arises is the man who would have 
made a fair success in any event. I believe that the man who 
is really happy in a great position—in what we call a career— 
is the man who would also be happy and regard his life as 
successful if he had never been thrown into that position. If 
a man lives a decent life and does his work fairly and squarely 
so that those dependent on him and attached to him are better 
for his having lived, then he is a success, and he deserves to 
feel that he has done his duty and he deserves to be treated by 
those who have had greater success as nevertheless having 
shown the fundamental qualities that entitle him to respect. 
We have in the United States an organization composed of the 
men who forty-five years ago fought to a finish the great Civil 
War. One thing that has always appealed to me in that or- 
ganization is that all of the men admitted are on a perfect 
equality provided the records show that their duty was well 
done. Whether a man served as a lieutenant-general or an 
eighteen-year-old recruit, so long as he was able to serve for 
six months and did his duty in his appointed place, then he 
is called comrade and stands on an exact equality with the 
other men. The same principle should shape our associations 
in ordinary civil life. 

I am not speaking cant to you. I remember once sitting at 
a table with six or eight other public officials and each was 
explaining how he regarded being in public life, how only the 
sternest sense of duty prevented him from resigning his office, 
and how the strain of working for a thankless constituency 
was telling upon him, and nothing but the fact that he felt he 
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ought to sacrifice his comfort to the welfare of his country 
kept him in the arduous life of statesmanship. It went round 
the table until it came to my turn. This was during my first 
term of office as President of the United States. I said: “Now, 
gentlemen, I do not wish there to be any misunderstanding. I 
like my job, and I want to keep it for four years longer.” I 
don’t think any President ever enjoyed himself more than 
I did. Moreover, I don’t think any ex-President ever enjoyed 
himself more. I have enjoyed my life and my work because 
I thoroughly believe that success—the real success—does not 
depend upon the position you hold, but upon how you carry 
yourself in that position. There is no man here to-day who has 
not the chance so to shape his life after he leaves this univer- 
sity that he shall have the right to feel, when his life ends, that 
he has made a real success of it; and his making a real success 
of it does not in the least depend upon the prominence of the 
position he holds. Gentlemen, I thank you, and I am glad I 
have violated the poet’s hope and have preached to you. 


XXIX 


THE ADVENTURE OF LIVING* 


it in such a spirit. I want to see you face it ready to do 

the best that lies in you to win out; and resolute, if you 
do not win out, to go down without complaining, doing the 
best that is in you, and abiding by the result. What is true 
of the boy is also true of the girl; what is true of the young 
man is true of the young woman, the fundamental facts are 
the same. 

Nothing worth having normally comes unless there is will- 
ingness to pay for it; and perhaps the highest good that comes 
from training of the kind which you get here is not merely 
training of the body, not merely the training of the mind, but 
the training of what counts for more than body, more than 
mind—the training of character, especially in the two ways of 
giving you the proper perspective (so that you may see what 
are the important and what the unimportant things) and of 


IFE is a great adventure, and I want to say to you, accept 


giving you the type of soul which will make you willing to 


strive, and to pay the necessary penalty, for achieving the 
things that are really worth while. 

I do not at the moment remember any man or any woman 
whose life has been entirely easy, and who has at the same 
time led a life that under conceivable conditions I would have 
been willing to lead. That is true of the men; I think it is 
probably even more true of the women. The man or woman 
who has come to threescore years and ten without knowing 
sorrow, with no effort or risk, has, save in wholly exceptional 
cases, not known the highest joys. As I have said, life is a 

* Address at Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif., March 22 010 PEs 
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_ great adventure, and you cannot win the great prizes unless 


you are willing to run certain risks, unless you are willing 
to pay certain penalties. It is the same in large things as in 
small. If an individual starts to play football, and expects 
not to get bumped, he will be sadly disappointed. An in- 
dividual who tries to rise to any position of prominence along 
any line in his college work and to surpass competitors, and 
expects to do so without struggle, is again in error. In the 
college world there is not any real prize in any field, the 
winning of which does not necessarily imply effort and self- 
denial, does not imply a certain amount of risk. As on the 
football-field, if you desire absolute safety, I do not think 
you had better play the game. And while it is the business of 
your elders and betters to shape conditions which shall minimize 
the risk, there will always be a certain amount of risk. Ona 
larger scale it is just so in every-day life. When you graduate, 
when you go into your life-work, you can purchase immunity 
from risk, the certainty of ease, the certainty of possessing a 
soul that will be unruffled by any pain, only on condition of 
living a life not worth living, only on condition of leading the 
life of a vegetable. 

In looking back at my companions when they were your age, 
and when I was your age, it is half pathetic, and all too melan- 
choly to realize how poor the lives have been of those young 


men and young women of that day who declined to get their 


enjoyment from worthy effort, and who have devoted them- 
selves of set purpose to lives that should consist, at best, of 
active pleasure, and, at worst, of the avoidance of risk and 


responsibility. I would not wish for any young man or young 


woman, or for any boy or girl of my own or of any one else 
for whom I care, a life of mere ease, a life which should con- 
sist merely of the absence of toil, of effort, of risk, or even of 
sorrow. You cannot get the highest pleasure in life without 
toil and effort and risk, and yours is a poor soul if you fail to 
pay the price for them. No nation ever yet became great un- 
less it possessed within itself the power of effort and self- 
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- 
sacrifice in a great crisis. The effort and self-sacrifice are de- 


manded, and no individual ever became great, and no individual 
ever led a really worthy life, unless he or she possessed within 
himself or herself the power, if need be, for effort long sus- 
tained, at the cost of discomfort, of pain, and hardship; and 
the power to face risk, to face danger and difficulty and even 
disaster, rather than not achieve a worthy end. 

It is impossible to prophesy for any one an absolutely safe 
life. That cannot be done. No parents, no fathers and mothers 
can hope to bring up their children with the certainty that they 
will not meet with trials in after-life. On the contrary, if 
their children are to lead full lives, if they are to know what 
is highest and best in life, it can be set down as axiomatic that 
they will have to face trials, and will have to face suffering. 
No great joy can be achieved save with the possibility that a 
great sorrow may come as an alternative. No great success 
can ever be won save by accepting the fact that, normally, sac- 
rifice of some kind must come in winning the success. No man 
or woman has ever known the extreme happiness of having 
and bringing up children without having to face the possibility 
of danger and of risk in connection with those children. And 
what is true of the family is true in every other expression of 
life. I was going to say in any other kind of life, but I mean 
in all the other ways in which life is led. 

If you are to play any part in the world, if you are to have 
great happiness, you must make up your mind that you are not 
going to shrink from risks, that you are going to face the fact 
that effort, and painful effort, will often be necessary; and you 
must count for your happiness, not on avoiding everything that 
is unpleasant, but of possessing in you the power to overcome 
and trample it under foot. If you have small, shallow souls, 
shallow souls and shallow hearts, I will not say you will be 
unhappy; you can obtain the bridge-club standards of happi- 
ness, and you can go through life without cares and without 
sorrows, and without conscious effort, in so far as your brains 
will enable you to do so; but you have richly deserved the 
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contempt of everybody whose respect is worth having. On the 


other hand, you can make up your minds to lead your lives 
well and nobly, doing first of all your duty to yourself and to 
those immediately dependent upon you, the duty of father to 
son, of husband to wife, of wife to husband, of parents to 
children—to do those duties first, and then to do the duties 
that lie beyond them, the duty of joining with your fellows in 
common work toward a common end, in the effort to achieve 
in common something worth achieving for the sake of all. You 
can lead that kind of life—and it is the only kind of life worth 
leading, and the only kind of life worth living—you can lead 
it only on condition of making up your mind that you will not 
expect always to have an easy time, to escape care, to escape 
responsibility, to escape the burdens that inevitably must be 
carried by every man and every woman whose shoulders are 
broad enough to enable him or her to play a part in the world. 

You have two duties to perform. In the first place, be able 
to pull your own weight; and then when you have done that, 
remember that that is only the beginning. We have a right to 
expect that, in addition to having worked for yourself so that 
you will not be a burden to any one else, in addition to your 
being able to take care of all those whom it is your duty to 
care for, your education has counted for little if you cannot, 


- furthermore, do your part in helping the world move on. 


We stand now well over the threshold of a century big with 
the fate of mankind. Many great problems confront us all 
over the civilized world, and nowhere do we face problems 
graver than those here in America. Ours is not an easy task. 
The continent is pretty well filled up, and our business is to 
make the best use of what we have received from our fathers, 
and leave it in better shape to our sons. Do not flatter your- 
selves that you can stand still, or that the nation can stand 
still. If you think you can stand still, you may be perfectly 
certain that you are going back. We as a nation will either go 
forward or backward; and whether we succeed or fail will 
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XXX 
“PROFESSIONALISM” IN SPORTS? 


T is hardly necessary at the present day to enter a plea for 
athletic exercise and manly outdoor sports. During the 
last twenty-five years there has been a wonderful growth 

of interest'in and appreciation of healthy muscular amuse- 
ments; and this growth can best be promoted by stimulating, 
within proper bounds, the spirit of rivalry on which all our 
games are based. The effect upon.the physique of the seden- 
tary classes, especially in the towns and cities, has already been 
very marked. We are much less liable than we were to re- 
proaches on the score of our national ill health, of the bad con- 
stitutions of our men, and of the fragility and early decay of 
our women. 

There are still plenty of people who look down on, as of 
little moment, the proper development of the body; but the 
men of good sense sympathize as little with these as they do 
with the even more noxious extremists who regard physical 


~ development as an end instead of a means. As a nation we 


have many tremendous problems to work out, and we need to 
bring every ounce of vital power possible to their solution. 
No people has ever yet done great and lasting work if its 
physical type was infirm and weak. Goodness and strength 
must go hand in hand if the Republic is to be preserved. The 
good man who is ready and able to strike a blow for the right, 
and to put down evil with the strong arm, is the citizen who 
deserves our most hearty respect. There is a certain tendency 
in the civilization of our time to underestimate or overlook 
the need of the virile, masterful qualities of the heart and 
1 North American Review, August, 1890. 
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mind which have built up and alone can maintain and defend ; 
this very civilization, and which generally go hand in hand 
with good health and the capacity to get the utmost possible 
use out of the body. There is no better way of counteracting 
this tendency than by encouraging bodily exercise, and es- 
pecially the sports which develop such qualities as courage, 
resolution, and endurance. 

The best of all sports for this purpose are those which follow 
the Macedonian rather than the Greek model; big-game hunt- 
ing, mountaineering, the chase with horse and hound, and 
wilderness life with all its keen, hardy pleasures. The hunter 
and mountaineer lead healthier lives—in time of need they 
would make better soldiers—than the trained athlete. Nor need 
these pleasures be confined to the rich. The trouble with our 
men of small means is quite as often that they do not know 
how to enjoy pleasures lying at their doors as that they cannot 
afford them. From New York to Minneapolis, from Boston 
to San Francisco, there is no large city from which it is im- 
possible to reach a tract of perfectly wild, wooded, or moun- 
tainous land within forty-eight hours; and any two young men 
who can get a month’s holiday in August or September cannot 
use it to better advantage than by tramping on foot, pack on 
back, over such a tract. Let them go alone, a season or two 
will teach them much woodcraft, and will enormously increase 
their stock of health, hardihood, and self-reliance. If one 
carries a light rifle or fowling-piece, and the other a fishing- 
rod, they will soon learn to help fill out their own bill of fare. 
Of course they must expect to find the life pretty hard, and 
filled with disappointments at first; but the cost will be very 
trifling, and if they have courage, their reward is sure to come. 

However, most of our people, whether from lack of means, 
time, or inclination, do not take to feats of this kind, and must 
get their fun and exercise in athletics proper. The years of 
late boyhood and early manhood—say from twelve or four- 
teen to twenty-eight or thirty, and often until much later—are 
those in which athletic sports prove not only most attractive, 
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but also most beneficial to the individual and the race. In 
college—and in most of the schools which are preparatory for 
college—rowing, football, baseball, running, jumping, spar- 
ring, and the like have assumed a constantly increasing promi- 
nence. Nor is this in any way a matter for regret. Of course 
any good is accompanied by some evil; and a small number of 
college boys, who would probably turn our badly anyhow, neg- 
lect everything for their sports, and so become of little use to 
themselves or any one else. But as a whole college life has 
been greatly the gainer by the change. Only a small proportion 
of college boys are going to become real students and do 
original work in literature, science, or art; and these are certain 
to study their best in any event. The others are going into 
business or law or some kindred occupation; and these, of 
course, can study but little that will be directly of use to them 
in after-life. The college education of such men should be 
largely devoted to making them good citizens, and able to hold 
their own in the world; and character is far more important 
than intellect in making a man a good citizen or successful in 
his calling—meaning by character not only such qualities as. 
honesty and truthfulness, but courage, perseverance, and self- 
reliance. 

Now, athletic sports, if followed properly, and not elevated 


_into a fetich, are admirable for developing character, besides 


w 


bestowing on the participants an invaluable fund of health and 
strength. In each of the larger colleges there are from fifty 
to a hundred men who, on the various class and college crews 
and ball-teams, or in the track and gymnasium games, com- 
pete for the different championships; and for every one such 
man who actually competes there are five or ten who take part 
in the practice games, train more or less, and get a great deal 
of benefit from the work. The careful system of measurements 
which have been taken at Harvard shows a marked improve- 
ment in the physique of the men even during the last ten years ;. 
and—what is more important—shows that this improvement is, 
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if anything, more marked in the case of the average man than 
in that of the picked champions. 

The colleges contain but a small proportion of the men in- 
terested in amateur athletics, as can be seen by the immense 
number of ball clubs, rowing clubs, polo clubs, hunt clubs, 
bicycle clubs, snow-shoe clubs, lacrosse clubs, and athletic clubs 
proper which are to be found scattered among our cities and 
towns. Almost any man of sedentary life who wishes to get 
exercise enough to keep him in vigorous health can readily do 
so at one of these clubs; and an increasing proportion of our 
young men are finding this out and acting accordingly. More 
than one of our most famous athletes originally took to ath- 
letics for his health; and, on the other hand, be it remembered 
always that the sports which prove most beneficial bodily to a 
man are those which interest and amuse him. If he belongs to 
a rowing club or baseball nine, the eagerness and excitement 
of a contest with a rival association spur him on to keep his 
body in good condition; and, as with the college athletes, there 
are scores of outsiders, whom these championship contests 
attract, and whose love for athletics is increased thereby, for 
every individual contestant who directly participates in them. 
It is needless to say that under the head of manly sports I do 
not include pigeon-shooting; and still less rabbit-coursing, or 
any other game where the man does nothing but look on. 

Already this awakening of interest in manly sports, this 
proper care of the body, have had a good effect upon our young 
men; but there are, of course, accompanying dangers in any 
such movement. With very few exceptions the man who 
makes some athletic pursuit his main business, instead of turn- 
ing to it as a health-giving pastime, ceases to be a particularly 
useful citizen. Of course I do not refer to the men who act as 
trainers and instructors at the different colleges and clubs; 
these perform a most useful and honorable function, and 
among them several could be named who have rendered as 
high service as any men in the community. 

But the amateur athlete who thinks of nothing but athletics, 
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and makes it the serious business of his life, becomes a bore, 
if nothing worse. A young man who has broken a running or 
jumping record, who has stroked a winning club crew, or 
played on his college nine or eleven, has a distinct claim to our 
respect; but if, when middle-aged, he has still done nothing 
more in the world, he forfeits even this claim which he origi- 
nally had. 

It is so in an even more marked degree with the “profes- 
sional” athlete. In America the difference between amateurs and 
professionals is in one way almost the reverse of what it is 
in England, and accords better with the ways of life of our 
democratic community. In England the average professional 
is a man who works for his living, and the average amateur is 
one who does not; whereas with us the amateur usually is, and 
always ought to be, a man who, like other American citizens, 
works hard at some regular calling—it matters not what, so 
long as it is respectable—while the professional is very apt to 
be a gentleman of more or less elegant leisure, aside from his 
special pursuit. 

The mere statement of the difference is enough to show that 
the amateur, and not the professional, is the desirable citizen, 
the man who should be encouraged. Our object is to get as 
many of our people as possible to take part in manly, healthy, 


vigorous pastimes, which will benefit the whole nation; it is 


- 


not to produce a limited class of athletes who shall make it the 
business of their lives to do battle with one another for the 
popular amusement. Most masterful nations have shown a 
strong taste for manly sports. In the old days, when we our- 
selves were still a people of backwoodsmen, at every merry- 
making there were sure to be trials of skill and strength, at 
running, wrestling, and rifle-shooting, among the young men. 
We should encourage by every method the spirit which makes 
such trials popular; it is a very excellent revival of old-time 
American ways. But the existence of a caste of gladiators in 
the midst of a population which does not itself participate in 
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any manly sports is usually, as it was at Rome, a symptom of 
national decadence. 

The Romans who, when the stern and simple strength of 
Rome was departing, flocked to the gladiatorial shows, were 
influenced only by a ferocious craving for bloody excitement; 
not by any sympathy with men of stout heart and tough sinew. 
So it is, to a lesser extent, to-day. In baseball alone, the pro- 
fessional teams, from a number of causes, have preserved a 
fairly close connection with non-professional players, and have 
done good work in popularizing a most admirable and char- 
acteristic American game; but even here the outlook is now 
less favorable, and, aside from this one pastime, professional- 
ism is the curse of many an athletic sport, and the chief 
obstacle to its healthy development. Professional rowing is 
under a dark cloud of suspicion because of the crooked practices 
which have disgraced it. Horse-racing is certainly not in an 
ideal condition. A prize-fight is simply brutal and degrading. 
The people who attend it, and make a hero of the prize-fighter, 
are—excepting boys who go for fun and don’t know any better 
—to a very great extent, men who hover on the border-line 
of criminality; and those who are not are speedily brutalized, 
and are never rendered more manly. They form as ignoble a 
body as do the kindred frequenters of rat-pit and cock-pit. 
The prize-fighter and his fellow professional athletes of the 
same ilk are, together with their patrons in every rank of life, 
the very worst foes with whom the cause of general athletic 
development has to contend. 


XXXI 


STRENGTH AND DECENCY*% 


ing as your society has flourished, because the future wel- 

fare of our nation depends upon the way in which we can 
combine in our men—in our young men—decency and strength. 
Just this morning when attending service on the great battle- 
ship Kearsarge | listened to a sermon addressed to the officers 
and enlisted men of the navy, in which the central thought was 
that each American must be a good man or he could not be a 
good citizen. And one of the things dwelt upon in that ser- 
mon was the fact that a man must be clean of mouth as well 
as clean of life—must show by his words as well as by his 
actions his fealty to the Almighty if he was to be what we have 
a right to expect from men wearing the national uniform. We 
have good Scriptural authority for the statement that it is not 
what comes into a man’s mouth but what goes out of it that 
counts. I am not addressing weaklings, or I should not take 


I AM particularly glad to see such a society as this flourish- 


-~ the trouble to come here. I am addressing strong, vigorous 


. 


men, who are engaged in the active hard work of life; and life 
to be worth living must be a life of activity and hard work. 
I am speaking to men engaged in the hard, active work of life, 
and therefore to men who will count for good or for evil. It 


*is peculiarly incumbent upon you who have strength to set a 


right example to others. I ask you to remember that you can- 
not retain your self-respect if you are loose and foul of tongue, 
that a man who is to lead a clean and honorable life must in- 
evitably suffer if his speech likewise is not clean and honor- 

1 Address before the Holy Name Society at Oyster Bay, N. Y., August 


16, 1903. 
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able. Every man here knows the temptations that beset all of 
us in this world. At times any man will slip. I do not expect 
perfection, but I do expect genuine and sincere effort toward 
being decent and cleanly in thought, in word, and in deed. As 
I said at the outset, I hail the work of this society as typifying 
one of those forces which tend to the betterment and uplifting 
of our social system. Our whole effort should be toward se- 
curing a combination of the strong qualities with those quali- 
ties which we term virtues. I expect you to be strong. I 
would not respect you if you were not. I do not want to see 
Christianity professed only by weaklings; I want to see it a 
moving spirit among men of strength. I do not expect you to 
lose one particle of your strength or courage by being decent. 
On the contrary, I should hope to see each man who is a mem- 
ber of this society, from his membership in it become all the 
fitter to do the rough work of the world; all the fitter to work 
in time of peace; and if, which may Heaven forfend, war 
should come, all the fitter to fight in time of war. I desire to 
see in this country the decent men strong and the strong men 
decent, and until we get that combination in pretty good shape 
we are not going to be by any means as successful as we should 
be. There is always a tendency among very young men and 
among boys who are not quite young men as yet to think that 
to be wicked is rather smart; to think it shows that they are 
men. Oh, how often you see some young fellow who boasts 
that he is going to “see life,”” meaning by that that he is going 
to see that part of life which it is a thousandfold better should 
remain unseen! I ask that every man here constitute himself 
his brother’s keeper by setting an example to that younger 
brother which will prevent him from getting such a false esti- 
mate of life. Example is the most potent of all things. If 
any one of you in the presence of younger boys, and especially 
the younger people of our own family, misbehave yourself, if 
you use coarse and blasphemous language before them, you can 
be sure that these younger people will follow your example and 
not your precept. It is no use to preach to them if you do not 
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4 act decently yourself. You must feel that the most effective 


“ 


way in which you can preach is by your practice. 

As I was driving up here a friend who was with us said 
that in his éseherience the boy who went out into life with a 
foul tongue was apt so to go because his kinsfolk, at least his 
intimate associates, themselzds had foul tongues. The father, 
the elder brothers, the friends, can do much toward seeing that 
the boys as they become men become clean and honorable men. 

I have told you that I wanted you not only to be decent, but 
to be strong. These boys will not admire virtue of a merely 
anemic type. They believe in courage, in manliness. They 
admire those who have the quality of being brave, the quality 
of facing life as life should be faced, the quality that must 
stand at the root of good citizenship in peace or in war. If 
you are to be effective as good Christians you must possess 
strength and courage, or your example will count for little 
with the young, who admire strength and courage. I want 
to see you, the men of the Holy Name Society, you who em- 
body the qualities which the younger people admire, by your 
example give those young people the tendency, the trend, in 
the right direction; and remember that this example counts in 


many other ways besides cleanliness of speech. I want to see 
every man able to hold his own with the strong, and also 


ashamed to oppress the weak. I want to see each young fellow 


able to do a man’s work in the world, and of a type which will 


not permit imposition to be practised upon him. I want to see 
him too strong of spirit to submit to wrong, and, on the other 
hand, ashamed to do wrong to others. I want to see each man 
able to hold his own in the rough work of actual life outside, 
and also, when he is at home, a good man, unselfish in dealing 
with wife, or mother, or children. Remember that the preach- 
ing does not count if it is not backed up by practice. There is 
no good in your preaching to your boys to be brave if you 
run away. There is no good in your preaching to them to tell 
the truth if you do not. There is no good in your preaching 
to them to be unselfish if they see you selfish with your wife, 
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disregardful of others. We have a right to expect that you 
will come together in meetings like this; that you will march in 
processions ; that you will join in building up such a great and 
useful association as this; and, even more, we have a right to — 
expect that in your own homes and among your own associates . 
you will prove by your deeds that yours is not a lip-loyalty 
merely; that you show in actual practice the faith that is in 
you. 


XXXII 


DUTY AND SELF-CONTROL* 


HEN you take power, you also assume responsibility. 
No man can get power without at the same time ac- 


quiring the duty of being held to a rigid account- 
ability for his use of that power. I wish to see the people in 
absolute control, but when you, the people, assume that con- 
trol remember that you cannot shirk the responsibility that 
comes with it. The sovereign in any country, and in any land, 
must be held accountable for the way in which he uses the vast 
power that is his, and in our case the sovereign is the people. 
The idea each of us must have first and foremost, all you in- 
dividually and severally, and you collectively in company with 
us as fellow laborers, is duty. That is the important word 
for us, because the thought it symbolizes is the important 
thought for us to have ever in our hearts, in our minds. The 
man who is in danger of oppression from the sovereign can 
afford to think of his rights, first and foremost, but the man 
who is really sovereign, or the entity which is really sovereign, 
must think of its duties first. 

When Abraham Lincoln was the head of our people he 
thought of what? Of his rights? No. He thought of his 
duties. If he had been thinking of his rights we would not 

".»to-day be appealing to his memory. We appeal to his memory 
because he served duty, because he thought always of his duty 
to his fellow men. He was a great man, but the people should 
be greater than any one man, and the people cannot be greater 
unless the people think of duty more than of right, just as 
the individual man who rises has to think first of duty and 

*Speech at the university gymnasium, Madison, Wis., April 15, 1911. 
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then of his rights. They must think of rights as developed 
in duty rather than of only their individual rights. Unless the 
people, unless the sovereign, develop the capacity to think, each 
one, of what is due from him to his fellows and not of what 
is due from his fellow to him, unless they develop that capacity, 
this country, based as it is on popular government, cannot 
achieve the place that it must and will achieve. I appeal to 
the memory of men who fought in the Civil War; the soldiers 
who followed Grant and Sherman. When you went into battle 
you were not thinking of your rights, you were thinking of 
your duties, of your duty to the flag, your duty tc the country, 
your duty to the men and women you had left behind, who 
would rather that you gave that duty even at the cost of life 
than that you shirked your duty and saved your life. That is - 
what you thought of, and if you had not thought of that you 
would not have been worth your salt as soldiers. If you had 
not put duty first and foremost we would not now have had a 
great united country; the slaves would not now be free. 

We have nominally attained, and in certain communities 
have really attained genuine popular rule, genuine self-govern- 
ment. Now, think what this word means; self-government. 
It does not mean the absence of government. There must be 
government or we will have purely anarchy, pure destruction. 
It means literally self-government. It means that there must 
be just as much government as before only that it shall be 
applied by every one. We teach a boy that government means 
to control himself, and he is able to escape the need of parental 
control just so far as he develops that power of self-control. 
There are some boys you can trust, and who are able to shift 
for themselves just because they are able to control themselves. 

So it is with our citizenship. Now and then we hear the 
appeal to give such and such a nation self-government. I have 
had some worthy friends in Boston appeal to me to give self- 
government to a number of individuals who regard themselves 
overdressed when they wear breech-clouts. You cannot give 
self-government to anybody. He has got to earn it for him- 
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self. You can give him the chance to obtain self-government, 
but he himself out of his own heart must do the governing. 
He must govern himself. That is what it means. That is 
what self-government means. And now, as our people assume 
control more and more of the machinery of government, as 
their part in the government occasionally or rapidly becomes 
more direct, as their representatives become more intelligently 
their representatives it behooves them to remember that only 
the exceptional people have ever succeeded in the experiment of 
self-government, because its needs, its interest, and its success- 
ful working imply the existence within the heart of the average 
citizen of certain very high qualities. There must be control. 
There must be mastery, somewhere, and if there is no self- 


control and self-mastery, the control and the mastery will ul- 


timately be imposed from without. 


XXXII 
APPLIED ETHICS* 


REGARD the study of ethics pursued merely as an in- 
I tellectual recreation as being about as worthless as any 

form of mental amusement can be. In the course of my 
life I have had to deliver a good many lay sermons—my ene- 
mies being divided as to whether the sentiments that I utter are 
incitements to revolution or platitudes, and usually compromis- 
ing by saying that they are both. I have had to deliver a good 
many sermons, and the more often I have had either to speak, 
or to listen to others speak, the more clearly and-deeply I 
realize that it is not only no good to preach, or to listen to, a 
sermon which is not put into practical effect, but that it is a 
positive damage. The man who utters moral sentiments to 
which he does not try to live up, and the other man who listens 
and applauds the utterance of those sentiments and yet him- 
self does not try to live up to them—both those men not only 
gain no good from what they have said and listened to, but 
have done themselves positive harm, because they have weak- 
ened just a little the spring of conscience within them. 

I believe, to the last degree, in the duty of the man who 
preaches to preach realizable ideals. Of course, when I say 
realizable, I do not mean that we can completely realize any 
ideal. When in battle you spur your men on to perform some 
deed of valor and prowess, it is impossible that all of them shall 
live up to what your words call them to do. But what you have 
said in battle to your men is absolutely worthless, no matter how 
high and exalted the sentiment, unless it does make a reason- 

* William Belden Noble lecture, delivered at Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., December 14, 1010. 
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F. able proportion of the soldiers to whom it is addressed move 


forward into the battle and do their duty reasonably well. The 
word of command is useless in the fight unless a reasonable 
number of those to whom it is uttered not only listen to it but 
act upon it; and the man who utters it will not find that the 
other men to whom he utters it will pay much heed to it unless 
they know he is prepared himself to show them the way. 
Now, friends, that is rather elementary. The word of com- 
mand, you understand, is a “platitude.”’” Every adjuration to 
men in a great crisis to bear themselves well is such a “‘plati- 
tude”; but it is a mighty useful platitude to translate into 
action. It is rather elementary, but after all it gives the exact 
analogue to what I mean should be our attitude in civil life. 
The preacher, whether he is in the pulpit or whether he is a. 
lay preacher, whether he is a professor, an adviser, or a lec- 
turer—the preacher is really trying to give the word of com- 
mand, the word of direction and encouragement, to the men 
whom he is addressing; and if he gives that word simply 
to get himself a sense of intellectual satisfaction at having 
given it, and if his hearers listen to it only as they would to 
any other form of entertainment, then it is not worth while for 
him to have spoken and it is not worth while for them to have 
listened. The only value in a speech comes from there being 
the effort made with measurable success to translate the words 


~ into deeds. Of course, the man who preaches decency and 


straight dealing occupies a peculiarly contemptible position if 
he does not try himself to practise what he preaches; and, on 
the other hand, the men who listen to him—you here—should 
realize that if they treat listening to a lecture about their duties 


“as a substitute for performing their duties they would better 


have stayed at home. The value of what is said arises solely 
from the effort measurably to realize it in action. 
Now, as I told you at the outset,’ I wish to-night to speak 
2Mr. Roosevelt introduced his address with the following remarks: 
“Mr. President, and ladies and gentlemen, this seems to me to be a pretty 


lively audience to listen to an address on Applied Ethics. It sounds more 
as if we were—not at the last football game, but at some other football 
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to you about the application of ethical principles, the applica- 
tion of morality, in actual life; and I wish to illustrate it by 
appealing to certain examples of action in public life. Of 
course, my hearers, it ought to be—and I hope is—unnecessary 
to say that the first and all-essential thing in seeking to practise 
any morality is to apply it to your lives as you actually lead 
them. If you go away from this hall feeling a fine glow of 
virtuous determination to do your duty in politics a few years 
hence, and meanwhile feel excused from performing your 
duties in other lines, you will not have gained much good from 
the lecture. You are not going to do much service in public life 
unless you first fit yourselves for doing it by the way in which 
you do your duties in your private lives. The cases are rare 
-indeed where the man is a useful citizen in his relation to the 
State at the same time that he is not a useful citizen in his re- 
lations to his family and his neighbors. Normally, the man 
cannot be a good citizen in the sense of performing his duty 
to the commonwealth as a whole unless he is the type of man 
who performs the first and most essential of all duties—those 
in connection with his own family, his own friends and neigh- 
bors and associates. But I do not intend to-night to speak 
about those first and most essential duties. I want to speak 


————— 


game. It is naturally a very great pleasure to me to come back to my 
own college to speak here at Harvard to you—to you men who will have 
so much to do with shaping the future of our country; and I want, at the 
outset, to tell you how profoundly touched and pleased I am with your 
reception. I was glad to accept the invitation to deliver this lecture, and 
I am now much more pleased even than I had anticipated. The only 
thing is, I hope that I am not going to disappoint your expectations. I did 
not suppose there would be quite as much of an audience as this and I 
have a rather solemn address to make to you. 

“I feel that peculiar good comes from the foundation of lectures of just 
this kind, because I believe that any educational institution worth calling 
such must, consciously or unconsciously, train character quite as much as 
it trains intellect; for no man has gained what ought to be gained from 
his college career unless he comes out of college with a finer and higher 
sense of his obligations and duties, as well as with a trained capacity to 
do them well. 

“T told President Lowell, when he spoke to me about delivering this 
lecture, that I wished to speak on Applied Ethics; and I intend to draw 
my examples mainly from our public life.’ 
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of morality as actually translated into action in the public 
interest. I want to speak of Applied Ethics in public life— 
of the application of the principles for which we contend in 
the name of good citizenship to actual problems of service— 
and to do that I must name names, I must speak of individuals. 

Let me interrupt, for a moment, as a digression. The other 
day I had a visit from a man who has to a peculiar degree ful- 
filled the duties of good citizenship, Judge Ben Lindsay, who 
has done such great service, not merely for children but for 
grown men and women, out in Denver, and who has actually 
tried in his life and his work to realize the highest principles 
that can be preached as a matter of doctrine. He mentioned 
to me that all his troubles came when, from denouncing vice in 
the abstract, he went on to attack vicious men in the concrete; 
that everybody was willing—not only willing but anxious—to 
turn out and heartily approve his assaults upon corruption, 
and the failure to do their duty on the part of rich men, and 
the evils of mixing up business and politics, as long as he did 
not give too definite information as to whom he was talking 
against. The minute that he did so, they said he was “an 
enemy to prosperity” and “an apostle of revolution”; and, 
unfortunately, many of the men who should have been the 
ethical leaders of the community and who preached the highest 
kind of ethical teachings in the abstract turned around on him 
as soon as he spoke in the concrete, and attacked him for lack 
of charity, for turbulence of spirit, as trying to set one class 
of his fellow citizens against another class, as “a muck-raker”’ 
and, in short, as “a highly undesirable citizen.” Now, to-night, 
I shall not trespass upon your patience by speaking of any in- 
dividual for purposes of condemnation, but I do wish to speak 
of some men who have emphatically deserved well of the Re- 
public; and I speak of them, not for their own sake, but as 
illustrating just what I mean when I talk of the application in 
practice of the principles that are preached. 

Last Commencement Day, in June, on this platform, among 
the addresses of the members of the graduating class to which 
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I listened with real pleasure was one by young Bishop, in which 
he incidentally alluded to work on the Canal Zone down in 
Panama. His address suggested my speaking to you of the 
work that has been done down there for the American people. 
Travelling through Europe last year I was impressed by the 
fact that in every nation the leading statesmen whom | met 
had always before their minds as the two great feats per- 
formed by the American people during the last decade these 
two—the voyage of the battle fleet around the world, and the 
digging of the Panama Canal. I do not think I need tell you 
that foreign nations are not in the least impressed with what 
we say of ourselyes—not in the least. All that impresses them 
is what we do. No Fourth of July oration, explaining what a 
great people we are, has any effect outside of our own bounda- 
ries—and not much within them. The only thing that im- 
presses an outsider is the way in which, on any given proposi- 
tion, we make good. No foreign country expected that we 
could send that battle fleet around the world in the shape in 
which we sent it, because none of the foreign countries of the 
greatest naval power believed that they themselves could do 
it; and they were proportionally impressed not only by the 
fact that we did it but by the way in which it was done—by the 
fact that the fleet, after being away for a year and a quarter 
and circumnavigating the globe, came back, having kept to the 
minute every appointment on its schedule, and reached home 
in far better fighting trim as regards both men and ships than 
when it had sailed. That impressed all responsible statesmen 
abroad much more keenly eyen than it impressed our own 
people. 

And so the digging of the Panama Canal, the success with 
which it has been dug, has curiously enough, made, I think, 
a deeper impression abroad than at home. Unfortunately— 
and with a certain amount of justification—there has grown 
up a feeling that there is danger of corruption in work under- 
taken among us by the government for the public, and the 
total failure of all previous efforts by other nations, to accom- 
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_ plish anything on the Panama Canal had given rise in Europe 


to much cynical disbelief in our power to do the work. But it 
has been done; the success is literally astounding. It has been 
done with as near absolute cleaness, as near absolute honesty, 
as it is humanly possible to do any work, public or private. 
We have put down there men at small salaries—improperly 
small salaries—who have handled hundreds of millions of 
dollars, without the slightest suspicion of financial corruption 
on the part of any government servant holding a position of 
any importance in connection with the work. Moreover, the 
work has been done with the utmost efficiency. 

Now, when I speak of Applied Ethics, I want you to under- 
stand that i have mighty little use for ethics that are applied 
with such inefficiency that no good results come. I don’t care 
a snap of my fingers for the good man who cannot do any- 
thing practical, for the virtue that is so fragile that the minute 
it is taken out of the study it decomposes under the influence 
of fresh air. It would not have been of any comfort to you, 
or anything but a source of shame to me, if we had had down 
on the Isthmus excellent and worthy men who could not do the 
job. Morality, to count, must include the two elements of 
uprightness and efficiency. You need the zeal, and the knowl- 
edge without which zeal amounts to so little; and I need not 


_ say, gentlemen, that to be efficient without also being upright 


is merely to be additionally dangerous to the community. The 
abler a man is, the worse he is from the public standpoint if 
his ability is not guided by conscience. I hope to see the day 
when every citizen of the United States will feel that, of two 
rogues, infinitely the worse is the rogue who is successful— 
that ability divorced from a sense of ethical responsibility, 
ability divorced from decency and morality, makes a man the 
kind of a public man whom it is our bounden duty to hunt out 
of public life. I cannot put that too strongly. But the con- 
verse is also true, that morality, decency, the sense of honesty, 
the desire to do right, are almost worthless unless accompanied 
by practical efficiency. It is a good thing for a community if 
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you teach it to think of goodness as being somehow or other 
connected with capacity to make things go. The applied mor- 
ality of which I speak is compounded of both uprightness and 
efficiency. 

This is just what has been shown by the people down on 
the Isthmus. I spoke of young Bishop making his speech here 
last Commencement Day. His father has for years rendered 
the highest and most disinterested and efficient service on the 
Isthmus in connection with digging that canal; and he has 
rendered this service for an utterly inadequate salary. The ~ 
work as a whole has been done under the direction of an army 
officer, Colonel Goethals, whose name is not very familiar to 
the people here in the United States; and yet, I think, this 
country at this time owes as much to him as any country in 
the world owes to any public men now performing a public 
duty. I am not speaking hyperbolically. I have had some 
historical training myself, and I am using exactly the words 
that I think describe the case, when I say what I have said. I 
believe that, excepting a certain number of men who have taken 
part in the wars which founded and perpetuated this Republic, 
there is no body of our citizens of similar size which has 
more emphatically deserved well of the Republic than the men 
engaged in doing that work down at Panama, men like Doctor 
Gorgas, Mr. Bishop, all the engineer officers, and above all 
Colonel Goethals. It is he to whom we owe most—to whom 
we owe more than to any other one man for what has been done 
down there. 

Now there are plenty of things in the body politic to which 
we cannot point with any special pride, and it is good to re- 
member the men who, on our behalf, for our interest and 
honor, have done such work as Colonel Goethals has done. His 
is one case of Applied Ethics; of the efficient application of 
ethical principles in public life. And remember, Colonel 
Goethals does not profit pecuniarily by doing that wonderful 
work in our interest. He will finish it as part of his duty as 
an army officer and then take any other detail to which he 
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is assigned; and so far from being properly rewarded by this 
government, he will be uncommonly lucky if he is not fero- 
ciously attacked should any effort be made to recognize his 
great services by giving him some special promotion. I am 
not making “a wild guess” here. I am speaking having vividly 
in mind the attitude taken by so large a portion of the press, 
and by no inconsiderable portion of the public, when the best 
man in our army, outside of the engineer corps, was thus re- 
warded for his services; the reward taking the shape of putting 
him in a position where he could render still further service 
to the American people of a kind that no one else could render 
quite so well. I am speaking of the present head of the general 
staff of the army, a Harvard man, Leonard Wood, who repre- 
sents another instance of Applied Ethics in public affairs, 

So much for the Panama Canal and the army. Now take 
another matter in which I think we are all interested, the 
question of the conservation of our national resources—the 
forests, the water, the soil of our country. We have all agreed 
in the abstract that it is right to conserve them. We are taking 
some steps in the concrete to do it. We have established a 
first-class school of forestry here at Harvard. We are all 
glad to come together in convention and make speeches, or 
listen to speeches, about the necessity of keeping our forests— 
especially if none of us wish to cut them down—and of the 
duty of somebody else not to waste any water. And those 
meetings do some good, but the real value comes in the work of 
practically applying what is said. I think each one of you 
knows—and if any one of you does not know, he will find out 
in after-life—that it is infinitely easier to draw up a perfect 
plan in the study than to realize however imperfectly that plan 
is in action. It is none too easy when the plan affects only one 
human being. When it affects a great many human beings it 
becomes ever increasingly difficult. 

Far and away the best work that has been done for the 
cause of conservation has been done by two men, James Gar- 
field and Gifford Pinchot. I saw them work while I was Presi- 
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dent, and I can speak with the fullest knowledge of what they 
did. They took the policy of conservation when it was still 
nebulous and they applied it and made it work. They actually 
did the job that I and the others talked about. I know what 
they did because it was something in which I intensely believed, 
and yet it was something about which I did not have enough 
practical knowledge to enable me to work except through them 
and largely as the result of following out on my part their 
initiative. They did not confine themselves only to speaking. 
(Don’t think that I am running down all speaking. It is 
sometimes necessary; and its necessity can often be gauged by 
the measure of discontent that it excites.) They translated 
their words into actions; they actually did what we were all 
saying ought to be done; and our profound respect and appre- 
ciation is due them for their work. 

Now I wish to touch upon Applied Ethics in a totally dif- 
ferent type of governmental work. The papers to-day have 
contained the statement that Mr. Carnegie has made a most 
munificent, a most generous gift, consecrated to the bringing 
about of international peace, of peace among the nations of the 
world. Mr. Carnegie has rendered many and real services to 
peace, and apparently this will be one of the greatest, and he 
is entitled to the gratitude, not only of lovers of our own coun- 
try, but of all patriotic citizens of all countries, for what he has 
done. I trust that there will be no mistake as to the ampleness 
of the recognition which I hope to see given to Mr. Carnegie’s 
generosity in this cause, and that you will not misunderstand 
me when I add that, in spite of what I have just said, the 
worth of the gift will in the end largely depend upon the com- 
mon sense and good judgment and efficiency with which the 
trustees or those working under them try to embody the pur- 
pose of the donation in actual acts. 

For the last sixty years these conferences have been among 
the fairly common phenomena of international history. Some 
of these conferences have done real good, very great good. 
But unfortunately, peace seems to be a subject that attracts a 
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good many people who have a more marked emotional than 
intellectual development; and at any such conference those 
who, like myself, sincerely believe in the purpose for which the 
conference is held have to do all we can to try to secure action 
of such wisdom as to offset the unfortunate impression made 
by the perfectly worthy people who propose to bring about 
peace by abolishing the use of tin soldiers in the nursery, or 
by other plans almost as preposterous. Probably most of you 
do not know that that is a proposition seriously made by dif- 
ferent persons in different nations; and we have to try to win 
victories for the cause of peace in spite of the fact that some of 
its advocates are of such a type! 

There have been, of course, many proposals for furthering 
the cause of international peace which were so wild or so 
foolish that they have not only done no good, but have prob- 
ably done a little harm. Nevertheless, many of the great peace 
conferences have done a real good. They have gradually 
accustomed peoples and statesmen to considering the possibility 
of at least normally getting some wise substitute for war as 
a means of settling international disputes. Good has come 
from those conferences; but the good has only come when 
there have afterward arisen men able, practically, to put into 
execution the resolutions passed so easily at the conferences 
themselves. Any man who has had any experience in public 
life knows that it is the easiest thing possible to pass through 
any legislative or deliberative body a resolution in favor of 
almost anything, if the resolution is not to be followed by prac- 
tical action; and to gratify people who believe in peace almost 
any legislature is willing to pass any resolution, on the sole 
condition that it shall not be followed by action. Such legis- 
lative action is of course as neatly worthless when adopted as 
it is easy_to adopt. 

The worth and the difficulty both begin to appear only when 
the effort is made to reduce the resolution to action. I will give 
you an example of what I mean, and again I am happy to say 
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that it is an example as to which we have a right to take pride 
in American action. 

The first Hague Conference, besides doing other things, es- 
tablished the Hague Court which was—I won't say the first 
practical step, but resolving in favor of taking the first practi- 
cal step, toward the realization of what was hoped for. The 
resolution was passed. The Hague Court was in theory estab- 
lished. The judges were appointed, the mode of procedure 
was hinted at, at least; but there were no clients. The nations 
that had joined in establishing the court had been quite willing 
to pass resolutions in favor of peace and for the principle of 
the Hague Court; but when it came to practical action, they 
would not send to that court one single controversy in which 
they were engaged among themselves or with any other nation. 
They would not put a single issue before the court; and there 
was not a chancellory in Europe in which the mention of the 
Hague Court excited any other emotion than gentle derision. 
Under such circumstances that court would speedily—I won't 
say have sunk into nothing, because it hadn’t become any thing 
—hbut it would speedily have, by mere disuse, taken its place 
among the rosy dreams, impossible of realization, of well-mean- 
ing visionaries. It was saved from this fate by the action of 
an American public man who, in his work as a public man, did 
try again and again, and did succeed again and again in actually 
translating ethical principles into ethical action, John Hay. 
John Hay secured the sending to that court of the first case 
that ever went to it, the settlement of a controversy between 
ourselves and the republic of Mexico, and the success of that 
arbitration at once and for good put the Hague Court on its 
feet. At last the man had arisen who could practically apply 
ethical principles, and who actually did what he had said 
ought to be done—a very different thing. 

Now, take what has just happened this last summer. The 
settlement by treaty and in other peaceful ways of differences 
between ourselves and other powers during the administration 
of, and in accordance with the action of, President Taft has 
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i resulted in a sum of real achievement redounding greatly to 
the credit of the country during his first year and three- ~quar- 
ters of his administration; and one of the conspicuous in- 
stances of the success of the administration in dealing with 
this class of cases was in connection with the Hague arbitra- 
tion of our fisheries difficulty with Great Britain. That 
arbitration turned out so well because of the high character 
and able service of the distinguished men who actually did the 
work which made it successful; and above all Elihu Root. 
Mr. Root has rendered great service to this country as secre- 
tary of war, as secretary of state, and as senator, but few 
greater than that which he rendered last summer at the Hague 
tribunal. And I want to just call your attention to this fact. 
Mr. Root went over there, stayed the whole summer, worked 
most arduously, and rendered service to the nation the equiva- 
lent of which, if rendered by him to a great corporation, would 
certainly have earned him a fee of fifty or a hundred thousand 
dollars; and he rendered it without getting a dollar, rendered 
it simply as part of his work as a public man and a senator, 
because he thought he ought to do it. And, mind you, inas- 
much as we in this country do not take any very great or keen 
interest in anything that happens beyond our borders, he ren- 
dered it with mighty little appreciation from us of what a big 
service it was. He thereby rendered the cause of peace an 

~ infinitely greater service than could possibly be rendered by 
any man making the most impassioned oration for peace at a 
peace convention. 

The orator who says what a good thing peace is, after all, 

. is not performing a very difficult task. We all of us agree 
“with him in the abstract. But the man who actually gets doe 
to the work of making two different countries, each of which 
is convinced that it is right and that its opponent is very in- 
iquitous and entirely wrong, the man who gets down to the 
_ practical work of securing an agreement between those two 
countries, and gets the agreement, has done more to forward 
the cause of peace than any mere orator, any mere platform 
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speaker for peace, can possibly do in an entire lifetime spent 
in agitation for the cause. It is the practical work of realizing 
the ethical principle in action that finally counts. That is what 
really amounts, not only to the major part, but to ninety per 
cent., of bringing the reform into real operation. That is the 
setvice which Root rendered. That is the kind of service which 
will have to be rendered by a constantly greater number of 
statesmen in public life in order ultimately to bring about the 
day when rational and merciful methods of obtaining justice 
between nations shall take the place of war. I believe that we 
can make real progress toward that day. I believe that in our 
own generation we can so act as to minimize—perhaps “mini- 
mize” is too strong a word; but we can so act as constantly to 
lessen—the chances for war. 

Now, having said that, I ask you to remember also that if 
we are to be a power for peace, we Americans, it must be evi- © 
dent that we wish peace in the name of justice, that we wish 
peace because it is right, and not because we are so weak that © 
we fear war. As things are in the world at present there is 
this fundamental difference between international justice and 
justice as administered to individuals within the State, that is, 
as between international law and civic law: civic law rests on a 
sanction of force, and international law does not. There is 
not a big city that could get along twenty-four hours without a 
police force, and the criminal is only held to account because 
the policeman, in some shape or other, is at hand to carry out 
the order of the judge. As yet we have been wholly unable to 
devise any international police force, so that in international 
law there is no sanction behind the decree of any court. Good- 
will and the friendship of foreign powers are utterly insuffi- 
cient substitutes for ability to protect ourselves. No foreign 
nation, not the most friendly, will respect us or give us its 
slightest aid, save on condition that we make it evident that in 
case of need we can fight for our own land. Any nation which 
declines to provide for its own self-defense has before it in 
China a striking picture of what its ultimate fate must be. 
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~ China has believed in peace ; but it has believed in a peace that 


should come from weakness and not from justice. China is not 
making aggressions on anybody; China is not endeavoring to 
attack anybody; and it is only saved from destruction—and it 
is not saved from spoliation and hectoring and attempted di- 
vision—by the fact that there are many outside powers jealous 
of one another. The well-meaning people who wish America 
to disarm (so far as you can say that we are armed, for we 
are armed mighty little)—the well-meaning people who wish 
America to take any such course, really seek to turn it into an 
Occidental China, which would not only become contemptible 
in itself, but would also become just as powerless as China 
now is to advance the cause of peace among other nations. 
You need not take my word for this. Think yourselves; if we 
have a peace conference to-morrow how much weight will the 
Chinese delegates at that conference carry? The Japanese and 
the Germans will carry a great deal. They can help the cause 
of peace. China cannot. China cannot help the cause of 
peace because the other nations think that her desire for peace 
is due to fear, and not to the love of justice. I wish to see 
America’s influence cast in every case for righteousness and 
for fair dealing as between nation and nation. I wish to see 
our public men, and our public at large, scorn to act with bru- 
tality, with insolence or injustice, or even with lack of con- 


“sideration toward any other nation; and I hope to see an 


aroused public opinion that will frown on all Americans, wher- 


-ever they may be, who wantonly act in any way adversely to 


the honor and interest of another people. But I also wish to 


see it made clear, as due to the peoples of the earth, that we 


‘act in such a way because we think it is right and not because 
we fear any consequence to ourselves. There are well-meaning 
—I say “well-meaning” in a rather conventional sense—there 
are short-sighted men sufficiently unpatriotic to wish us to 
cease keeping the American navy up to the proper point of 
efficiency and preparedness, who wish us not to fortify the 
Panama Canal. Those men, if they had their way, would 
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make us powerless to act with any efficiency in the cause of 
peace. No attention would be paid to our people when they 
sought for peace if it were not realized that they spoke as 
representing the conscience, and not the timidity, of the Amer- 
ican nation. I ask, in the name of peace, that this nation be : 
prepared to hold its own against the strong, and I ask, in the 
name of justice and peace, that within and without our borders — 
we act with scrupulous fairness toward the weak. That is — 
the true American doctrine. 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


the auspices of Pacific Theological Seminary by the 
Honorable Theodore Roosevelt, as Earl Lecturer, in 
the spring of 1911. The seminary is fortunate in possessing 
a lectureship founded by Mr. Edwin T. Earl in 1901, whose 
purpose, as stated in the articles of foundation, is “to aid in 
securing at the University of California the presentation of 


, \HE addresses printed in this volume were delivered under 


_ Christian truth by bringing to Berkeley year by year eminent 


Christian scholars and thinkers to speak upon themes calcu- 
lated to illustrate and disseminate Christian thought and min- 
ister to Christian life.” The uncommon public interest which 


this series of lectures aroused, and the attendance of many 
_ thousands who daily crowded the Greek Theatre to hear them, 


emphasized to the Lectureship Committee the desirability of 
yielding to a wide-spread demand for their publication. Since 
Mr. Roosevelt did not have a manuscript, arrangements were 
made for an accurate stenographic report, which was afterward 
submitted to him for revision. So much should be said in 
explanation of the forensic form of these lectures. Their fine 
ethical purpose justifies the hope that they may continue to 


“stimulate good citizenship in wider circles than those which 


came within reach of the speaker’s voice. 


WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE. 


September, Iort. ; 
Pacific Theological Seminary, 


~ Berkeley, Calif. 
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REALIZABLE IDEALS 


HEN I was first asked to deliver this course of lec- 
W tures I refused just because what I wanted to preach 
was action. I did not feel sure that I could preach 
action in five lectures. I finally accepted, because it seemed 
to me so admirable a thing for the seminary to have started 
this kind of lecture course and so admirable a thing for the 
founder of the course to have provided for it that I did not 
feel quite at liberty to refuse. 
All our extraordinary material development, our wonderful 
industrial growth will go for nothing unless with that growth 
goes hand in hand the moral, the spiritual growth that will . 
enable us to use aright the other as an instrument. I hesitated 
some time as to exactly what title to give to the lectures I was 
to deliver because I wanted to use the two titles of Applied 
Ethics and Realizable Ideals. I chose these titles because they 
seemed to me to put into words the only spirit which I think 
counts for anything in preaching, whether by a professional 
or by an amateur; the spirit which regards preaching as worth- 
less unless transmuted into action. If we treat the study of 
ethics as a mere intellectual diversion then we probably do 
ourselves little harm and certainly do ourselves no good. If we 
“-éonsciously or carelessly preach ideals which cannot be realized 
and which we do not intend to have realized, then so far from 
accomplishing a worthy purpose we actually tend to weaken 
the morality we ostensibly preach. Now, anything I have to 
say to you during these lectures will derive its whole value 
from the spirit in me as I say it and the spirit in you as you 
listen to it. If I preach to you anything which I do not strive, 
615 
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with whatever haltings and shortcomings, myself to realize, — 
then I am unworthy your listening to me; and if, on the other — 
hand, you come to listen to me from mere curiosity, or to get — 
a little temporary enjoyment, then you would better have — 
stayed at home. 

I chose as the opening lecture this address on realizable ideals, 
because the longer I have lived the more strongly I have felt 
the harm done by the practice among so many men of keeping 
their consciences in separate compartments ; sometimes a Sun- 
day conscience and a week-day conscience; sometimes a con- 
science as to what they say or what they like other people to 
say, and another conscience as to what they do and like other 
people to do; sometimes a conscience for their private affairs 
and a totally different conscience for their business relations. 
Or again, there may be one compartment in which the man — 
keeps his conscience not only for his domestic affairs but for 
his business affairs and a totally different compartment in which 
he keeps his conscience when he deals with public men and — 
_ public measures. i 

It has always irritated me when, in whatever capacity, I have — 
attended Sunday-school celebrations, to listen to some of the 
speeches made, and especially when I knew some of the men 
making them. I have always felt most strongly that it was 
mischievous and wrong for a man to get up before a number — 
of boys and girls and preach to them to “take no thought of 
things of the body,” not “to regard their own interests in any 
way,” to think of “nothing whatever but others,’ when they 
knew that he did not follow any such course of action himself, 
and when they knew that they themselves could not act and 
were not expected to act literally on his words. That kind of 
speech does harm, because harm is always done by preaching — 
an ideal which the preacher and the hearer know cannot be 
followed, which they know it is not intended to have followed; 
for then the hearer confounds all ideals with the false ideal — 
to which he is listening; and because he finds that he is not 
expected to live up to the doctrine to which he has listened he 
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, 
concludes that it is needless to live up to any doctrine at all. 
Now I do not mean for a moment that the ideal preached 

_ should be a low one; I do not mean for a moment that it is. 
ever possible entirely to realize even for the very best man 
or woman the loftiest ideal; but I do mean that the ideal 

_ should not be preached except with sincerity, and that it should 
be preached in such a fashion as to make it possible measurably 
to approach it. 

Take the Sunday-school address of the type to which I ob- 
ject and of which I have just spoken: If you tell a number 
of boys who are about to become men and go out to earn their 

_ own living—if you tell them to despise the things of the body,. 
_to care nothing for material success, you are telling them what 
you would not want your own boys actually to do; you are 
telling them what they cannot do unless they are willing to 
become public charges, and what it is not desirable that they 
should try to do. To tell them such things in the name of 

_ morality is to invite them to despise morality. What is nec- 
essary is to tell them that their first duty is to earn their own 
livelihood, to support themselves and those dependent upon 
them; but that when that first duty has been performed there 
yet remains a very large additional duty, in the way of service 
to their neighbor, of service to the rest of mankind. 

Again, I have heard men, whose lives have been passed 

~chiefly in amassing money, preach to boys that money was of 
no real consequence, that they ought to disregard it, that it 
_was really entirely unimportant. Well, those men did not in 
practice believe what they preached. Curiously enough some 
of them had for so many years schooled themselves to utter 
“-that kind of sentence when they got on a platform, and to 
act in such diametrically opposite fashion when they were in 
their business offices, that they had ceased to become conscious 
of any incongruity; when they got up to speak they naturally 
fell into the very vice that represented the negation of the 
other vice into which they equally naturally fell as soon as 
they sat down before their counting-desk. Now, it is a false 
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statement, and therefore it is a disservice to the cause of mor- 
ality, to tell any man that money does not count. If he has 
not got it he will find that it does count tremendously. If 
he is worth his salt and is desirous of caring for mother and 
sisters, wife and children, he will not only find that it counts 
but he will realize that he has acted with infamy and with base- 
ness if he has not appreciated the fact that it does count. Of 
course, when I speak of money I mean what money stands for. 
It counts tremendously. No man has any right to the respect 
of his fellows if through any fault of his own he has failed 
to keep those dependent upon him in reasonable comfort.* It 
is his duty not to despise money. It is his duty to regard 
money, up to the point where his wife and children and any 
other people dependent upon him have food, clothing, shelter, 
decent surroundings, the chance for the children to get a decent 
education, the chance for the children to train themselves to do 
their life-work aright, a chance for wife and children to get 
reasonable relaxation. Now practically, as regards his or her 


*In the course of an address at Clark University, in Worcester, Mass., 
on June 21, 1905, Mr. Roosevelt touched on the same theme—a favorite of 
his—relating to the question of rewards: 

“The first duty of each one of you here is to carry your own weight— 
to carry yourselves. You are not going to be able to do anything for any 
one else until you can support yourselves and those dependent upon you. 
I do not want to see you develop that kind of idealism which makes you 
filled with vague thoughts of beneficence for mankind and an awful draw- 
back to your immediate families. While I think we live in a pretty good 
world, I do not think it is all the best possible world, and I hope we shall 
have an adjustment of rewards, even those of a pecuniary or material 
kind. Altogether there is much in the way of reward that comes to a 
certain type of financiers and too little comes to the student, to the scholar, 
to the teacher, to the man who represents the scholarly side, the side of 
thought. 

“Literary work does not in the least depend upon reward. ‘Paradise Lost’ 
brought Milton £10, if_I remember rightly. The price of epic has gone 
down since that day. But it still remains true that Milton wrote a poem 
for which a million pounds would have been quite an inadequate compen- 
sation. There is no monetary value that can be put upon that work, any 
more than it can be put upon Homer’s work, or upon any of the work of 
the great masters.. Ruskin said that what counted was the work that was 
done not for the fees, but for the work’s sake. If the man works for the 
fee, he gets what he works for; if he works for the work’s sake, he 
leaves mankind his debtor, if he has done his work well.” 


| 
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~ own family, I doubt if there is any one here who would deny 
that proposition. It is so obvious that it seems needless to 
put it before you; and yet how often do we listen to a man on 
a platform like this, saying, because it is the conventional 
thing to say, “pay no heed to money.’”’ Now, of course, when 
such a preacher says ‘“‘pay no heed to money” his hearers at 
once accept what he is about to say further as insincere; and, 
whether they pay heed to money or not, they pay no further 
heed to what he says about it. 

It is not a realizable ideal, to “pay no heed to money.” You 
must pay heed up to the point I have indicated. But it is a 

_ realizable ideal, after you have once reached that point, to 
understand that money is merely a means to an end, and that 
if you make it the end instead of a means you do little good to 
yourself and are a curse to everybody else. It is a realizable 
ideal, to make people understand that while it is their first duty 
to pull their own weight in the world, yet that after they have 

achieved a certain amount of prosperity both their capacity 
for usefulness toward others and their capacity for enjoyment 
depends infinitely more on other things than upon possessing 
additional money. 

Now, the very fact that I grant in the fullest degree the 
need of having enough money, which means the need of suffi- 
cient material achievement to enable you and those dependent 

upon you to lead your lives healthily and under decent condi- 
tions—the very fact that I grant this as the essential first need 

_to meet, entitles me to have you accept what I say at its face 
value when I add that this represents only the beginning, and 
that after you have reached this point your worth as a unit in 

“fhe commonwealth, your worth to others and your worth to 
yourself, depends infinitely less upon having additional money 
than it depends upon your possessing certain other things, 
things of the soul and the spirit. 

I could not overstate the grinding misery, the heart-break- 
‘ing misery, I have seen come to a family where the man is 
unable quite to do what he should for those dependent upon 
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him. But after the man and the woman have reached the point 


where they have a home in which the elemental needs are met 
and where in addition they have accumulated the comparatively 
small amount of money necessary to meet the primal needs of 
the spirit and of the intellect—after this point is reached it is 
my deliberate judgment that money, instead of being the prime 
factor, is one of the minor factors, both in usefulness and in 
happiness. Always keep in mind my first proviso—I am not 
going to repeat it to you—as to the necessity of having enough 
money. But go beyond that; for beyond that, the difference 
between the multimillionaire and the man of very moderate 
fortune is in the vast majority of cases really a difference of 
appearance and not of reality as regards both usefulness and 
happiness. The chief harm that the multimillionaire does in 
my mind comes not in his joining with others to make a trust 
—although when he does that I will try to regulate him; and it 
is not in the fact that in him as in other men there is, as Abra- 
ham Lincoln put it, ‘a deal of human nature,” so that he is 
sometimes very good and sometimes not good at all; it is that 
he is apt to give to the rest of us a thoroughly false ideal. The 
worst ill that can befall us is to have our own souls corrupted, 
and it is a debasing thing for a nation to choose as its heroes 
the men of mere wealth, 

I remember a number of years ago seeing a pleasant and 
very happy little community very nearly ruined—and as regards 
many of the families completely ruined—because an entirely 
amiable multimillionaire moved into the neighborhood. I really 
think that his amiability and his perfectly sincere desire to be 
pleasant with every one was one of the causes of the mischief. 
I know, for instance, a very nice woman there, with a charm- 
ing little house, who, having been asked to dinner at the very 
gorgeous mansion of this worthy soul of many millions, nat- 
urally wished to entertain him and his wife in return. But, 
alas, she was perfectly wretched when it actually came to en- 
tertaining them in her house; she was not willing to have the 
hired girl wait on the table; she had to have a butler, and then 
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he had to live up to the butler. And the funny thing was that, 
instead of giving the multimillionaire a perfectly pleasant time 
j in her own fashion, which she could have done, she merely 
_ gave him a dreary tenth-rate imitation of his own feasts. In- 
stead of putting herself in a totally different class, so that 
there could be no competition between them at all, aire insisted 
on competing in a class where she was certain to get the worst 
of it. After two or three years of the millionaire’s residence in 

the neighborhood there were not a few families who had suf- 
fered either some permanent damage or grave temporary dis- 
comfort, not from any fault of the millionaire, but because they 
themselves had been foolish. Now, I don’t want to preach 

against the millionaire; but I do want to preach against us if 
we let him make us spoil ourselves—that’s all. 

I wish us to understand better than we now do what are 
the real things and what are the artificial things of life. I 

_wish us to get a better perspective. Take even the average edu- 
‘cational institution; if a very wealthy man visits it, altogether 

too many of the boys look at him with eager interest, as a man 
that has had just the career that they intend to emulate; and 
altogether too many of the girls think that they would like 
to marry into his class! Now, in that case, I don’t blame him 
at all; I think it merely adds to our sin, to our iniquity, if we 
blame him instead of ourselves for the feelings, not that he 
has about us, but that we have about him. But I do blame 
ourselves; I blame us if we do not have a proper sense of 
perspective, if we fail to pay honor to the people who are en- 
titled to it. I do not wonder that a great many men make of 
money-getting their one ideal when so many of their fellow 

countrymen treat success in making money as the chief kind 
of success. 

When America’s history is written, when the history of the 
last century in America is written a hundred years hence, the 
name of no multimillionaire, who is nothing but a multimil- 

lionaire, will appear in that history, unless it appears in some 
foot-note to illustrate some queer vagary or extravagance. The 
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men who will loom large in our history are the men of real 
achievement of the kind that counts. You can go over them 
—statesmen, soldiers, wise philanthropists—I wish to under- 
score the word “wise,” for the philanthropist who is really 
worth calling such is the man who tries to make such use of 
his philanthropy as to provide against the need of philanthropy — 
in the future, just as the real worker in charity is the worker 
who does his best to bring about conditions in which charity 
shall not be necessary. The statesman, the writer, the man of 
science, of letters, of art, these are the men who will leave their 
mark on history. 

When you look back and think of the Civil War, what lives — 
of those who then lived would you, if you had a chance, like 
yourselves to have lived? Not the lives of the sordid souls © 
who stayed at home and made money out of the Civil War; — 
not even the lives of those men who were not sordid, who acted 
honorably in their private business at home, but who did not — 
have the opportunity and privilege of going to the front. The 
lives that you respect, the lives that you wish your fathers or 
forefathers to have led, are those of the men who in the time 
of the nation’s trial each endeavored to render all the service 
that could possibly be rendered to the nation. Those are the 
men of the past to whose memory we look up, of whose fame 
we as Americans are jealous, whose good deeds we would like 
to emulate. Now, that is our attitude toward the past; I ask 
that we make it also our attitude in the present. 

I wish it distinctly to be understood that I have not the 
smallest prejudice against multimillionaires. I like them. But 
I always feel this way when I meet one of them: You have 
made millions—good; that shows you must have something 
in you; I wish you would show it. 

I do regard it as a realizable ideal for our people as a whole 
to demand, not of the millionaire—not at all—but of their 
own children and of themselves, that they shall get the mil- 
lionaire in his proper perspective, and, when they once do that, 
ninety-five per cent of what is undesirable in the power of the 
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millionaire will disappear. I shall speak of the other five per 
cent in a minute or two; but I am speaking now of much the 
larger part of what makes him undesirable; and much of that 
larger part is not in him at all, it is in us; it is in the emotions 
we permit the sight of him to produce in us. 

Now, a word to my fellow reformers. If they permit them- 
selves to adopt an attitude of hate and envy toward the mil- 
lionaire they are just about as badly off as if they adopt an 
attitude of mean subservience to him. It is just as much a con- 
fession of inferiority to feel mean hatred and defiance of a 
man as it is to feel a mean desire to please him overmuch. In 
each case it means that the man having the emotion is not con- 
fident in himself, that he lacks self-confidence, self-reliance, that 
he does not stand on his own feet; and, therefore, in each case 
it is an admission that the man is not as good as the man whom 
he hates and envies, or before whom he truckles. 

So that I shall preach as an ideal neither to truckle to nor 
to hate the man of mere wealth, because if you do either you 

- admit your inferiority in reference to him; and if you admit 
that you are inferior as compared to him you are no good 
American, you have no place in this Republic. So that from 
our standpoint toward the millionaire ninety-five per cent. of 
the damage he can do us is subjective and not objective; that 
is to say, it rests with us and not with him. 

There remains the five per cent. of harm that he can do us 
for which we are not responsible. Up to this point I have 

_ been preaching to us about him. Now I want to say a word 
or two to him, to the man of great wealth. The mere acqui- 
_ sition of wealth in and by itself, beyond a certain point, speaks 

" “very little indeed for the man compared with success in most 
other lines of endeavor. I want you to weigh the words that 
I have used—the mere acquisition of wealth in itself. I know 
that there are many men who have made great fortunes where 
the making of the great fortune has been an incident to the 
doing of a great task, where the man has really been at least 
as much interested in the task as in the fortune. It is a great 
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epic feat to drive a railroad across a continent; it is a great 
epic feat to build up a business worth building. For the man 
who performs that feat I have a genuine regard. For the man 
who makes a great fortune as an incident to rendering a great 
service I have nothing but admiration—although unfortunately 
the men who are entitled to our regard, and a little more—to 
our admiration—for the feats that they have thus done, have 
too often forfeited all right to that regard and admiration and 
more than forfeited it by the course that they have afterward, 
or coincidentally, pursued in regard to money-making or in 
other matters. Furthermore the wealthy men who make money 
which does not represent service are public enemies; we are 
bound to make war against every form of special privilege. 

We have now definitely accepted as axiomatic the fact that 
in this country we have to control the use of enormous aggre- 
gations of wealth in business. But no great industrial chief 
should be content to do only so much as is necessary to keep 
within the law. He may be “law honest,” and yet be a sinister 
enemy of the commonwealth. 

One great realizable ideal for our people is to discourage 
mere law honesty. It is necessary to have good laws and to 
have them well enforced. But the best laws and the most rigid 
enforcement will not by themselves produce a really healthy 
type of morals in the community. In addition to the law and 
its enforcement we must have the public opinion which frowns 
on the man who violates the spirit of the law even though he 
keeps within the letter. I cannot tell you any one way in which 
that feeling can be made to carry weight. I think it must find 
expression in a dozen different ways. Later in one of these 
lectures I shall discuss the organs of public opinion and public 
expression—the press and the magazines. When they more 
measurably reach the ideal they ought to reach, we shall be 
able to grapple more effectually with the man of wealth who 
fails in his duty than we do at present. But without waiting 
for that day, we should strive to create in the community the 
sense of proportion which will make us respect the decent man 
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who does well, and condemn the man who does not act decently 
and who does wrong. 

The other day a sentence was uttered in the Senate by a cer- 
tain senator which I thought was fraught—quite unconsciously 
fraught—with a lesson for all of us. The senator in question 

had been engaged in an impassioned speech on behalf of Mr. 
_ Lorimer, and in speaking of some of the unsavory creatures 
who had testified in the case he said in answer to a question, 
“Yes, they were fools as well as knaves,” and that in his ex- 
perience all knaves were fools. 

That is not so. This senator was giving expression to a 
_ very unhealthy attitude of the public mind, the tendency to 
treat as a knave only the foolish knave, and to pardon the wise 
_ knave who manages to succeed in his villainy. The knave who 
fails is usually a fool, but the knave who succeeds may be a 
very intelligent man, and his intelligence when unaccompanied 
by any trace of moral instinct merely makes him infinitely the 
" most dangerous man that this community can bring forth; and 
the senator in the remark he made came dangerously near as- 
suming the very dangerous position that a knave who is 
sufficiently able is therefore relieved from the odium of knavery. 
We shall never come near realizing the very realizable ideal 

of honesty in business and public life until we make it evi- 
dent that the scoundrel whom we hate most is not the scoundrel 
who fails but the scoundrel who succeeds. The scoundrel who 

fails is condemned by every one and is laughed at by his fellow 
‘knaves. It is the scoundrel who wins out who is the menace 
to this great commonwealth of ours. Let us shape our laws 
so as to make it difficult for the scoundrel to succeed, and to 
“give us at least a reasonable chance of punishing him after he 
succeeds. In addition to this, let us also, each of us individ- 
ually and all of us collectively, strive to create the kind of pub- 
lic opinion which will make the success of such a scoundrel 
hardly worth having. The dullest man, the man with the 
thickest skin, does not enjoy very much a success which brings 
on him the scorn of his fellows. The old Greek proverb was 
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that “contempt would pierce the shell of a tortoise,” and what- 
ever our people really scorn, really despise, really condemn, is 
something that the knaves among us rarely care to have. When 
we can create the public opinion which will mean that the av- 
erage honest man turns away from the successful knave, one 
of the prime incentives for being a successful knave will have 
vanished. 

To that end, friends, I again wish to say that we must hold 
up an ideal that can be realized. If we use language which 
would go to show that we regard success and failure in the — 
business world as of indifference, then we shall merely con- 
vince every man in that world that we are speaking insincerely. 
You do not regard success and failure with indifference. You 
do not regard the man who fails and the man who succeeds 
as standing on the same plane; and as long as you do not so © 
regard it, tell the truth about it. No man ever permanently 
helped a reform by lying on behalf of the reform. Tell the © 
truth about it; and then you can expect to be believed when — 
you tell further truths; the truth that business success, though ~ 
an admirable thing, up to a certain point an absolutely necessary 
thing, is beyond that point not as admirable as some other 
things; and the truth that business success obtained, not by 
serving your fellows but by swindling your fellows, is an infamy 
and is to be so regarded by all honest men. 

Realizable ideals; we must have them in private and in 
public life both. I have already told you of one type of ser- 
mon to which I strongly object. There is another type to 
which I object almost as strongly, and that is the sermon which 
in its condemnation of innocent pleasure tends to make men 
confound vice and pleasure. I heartily abhor the man who 
practises vice because he regards it as the only kind of en- 
joyment. I do not abhor quite as much, but I at least as 
much despise, the clergyman who makes ready the path for 
such a man by condemning indiscriminately innocent enjoy- 
ment and vice. It is not only harmless, but it is eminently 
desirable, that young people should have a good time. 
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What we wish for ourselves, and have a right to wish for 
ourselves, I want to see us preach toward others. If you per- 
suade the average boy that it is wicked to have a good time, 
it may have either one of two results: if he is a very sensitive 
boy it may prevent him from ever having a good time, in 
which case I will guarantee that he makes all those intimately 
associated with him have a very bad time; or else, you may 
persuade him that inasmuch as he thoroughly intends to have 
a good time, and as a good time is wicked—why, in for a 
lamb, in for a sheep, and he will be wicked to some purpose. 
Task here again that not only every clergyman but every teacher 
of morals—and that ought to include every father who is 
worth being called father—endeavor to help the boy in getting 
a good time; and then hold him to a rigid accountability if he 
turns that good time into a bad time. 

This illustrates just what I mean by a realizable ideal. Don’t 
preach the impossible. Don’t preach what makes your hearers 
think you are insincere. But have ideals and insist on their 
realization. If this nation has not the right kind of ideal in 
every walk of life, if we have not in our souls the capacity for 
idealism, the power to strive after ideals, then we are gone. 
No nation ever amounted to anything if it did not have within 
its soul the power of fealty to a lofty ideal. For that very 


reason it is our duty to avoid preaching false ideals, and with 


almost equal scrupulousness to avoid preaching, as desirable, 
ideals which cannot be measurably attained. 

I am to deliver four more lectures, and I wish in these lec- 
tures to speak of applied ethics, of realizable ideals; in the first 


“**place in the family, because that is the foundation of every- 


thing; in the next place in public life—which means, in the 
collective life of all of us, in the life lived on behalf of all 
of us; and finally as regards the expression of public opinion; 
as regards the instruments that should do most to shape public 


~ opinion—the press, the magazines. In each of those four lec- 


tures I shall endeavor to show you why I believe we should 
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change certain of the ideals we now have, and why I believe 
we should in every way, and, above all, by the force of pub- 
lic opinion, insist that the realizable ideal be actually realized 


in practice. 


vail 
— 
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II 
THE HOME AND THE CHILD 


F this were the first of these lectures I should feel like 
| apologizing for having brought you here under false pre- 
tenses; but you came here with your eyes open now and 

I haven’t any sympathy for you! 

I spoke yesterday of applied ethics, of realizable ideals. Be- 
fore I begin my regular theme of to-day I want to say a word 
as to my utterances yesterday. I intend to try to avoid the 
position in which a former fellow townsman of mine, Mr. 
Richard Grant White, who was a great Shakespearian scholar, 
got himself. It was once announced that he was to deliver 
twelve lectures on Shakespeare; in his first lecture he outlined 
what he intended to say in the other eleven; and then he spent 
the other eleven in answering the attacks on the first. I intend 
to try to avoid getting into a similar predicament, but I must 
make one explanation. 

Two or three remarks that were made to me after the close 


‘of the lecture yesterday suggested to me that I ought perhaps 


to have laid emphasis on a point which seemed to me so obvious 
that I did not emphasize it. Two or three gentlemen spoke 
to me in a way that indicated that they thought that in advo- 
cating realizable ideals I had somehow seemed to advocate low 
ideals. I do not believe that to most of you I conveyed any 
such impression, but if I did I of course wish to correct it. I 
should be ashamed of myself unless I believed in high ideals. 
I do not think that an ideal is really a high ideal unless it is 
one that is at least partially realizable. My preaching is not 
against high ideals but against wrong ideals. I remember in 
a little story by Mary E. Wilkins she makes one of her char- 
629 
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acters say, anent the leading village worthy who claimed to be 
much better than any one else: “I think there are some people 
who aren’t so far ahead of us as they are to one side of us; 
sometimes it is latitude and sometimes it is longitude that sep- 
arates reformers.”’ I would be sorry indeed to have any word 
of mine understood as implying any willingness to lower our 
ideals. All I want is to have the people that preach them sure 
that they are really high ideals. No ideal can be right for 
this world if it is not fitted to be used in this world. It cannot 
be right to preach to men and women a standard of conduct 
up to which you do not expect them to live. My plea is only 
that those who preach shall strive to preach a doctrine up to 
which it is possible to live, and that those who listen shall not 
listen merely to gratify their esthetic sensibilities, but shall 
listen with the serious purpose of applying and of acting upon 
the principles laid down to them. Perhaps in what I had to 
say yesterday I should have guarded myself against the pos- 
sibility of any one’s misconstruing my language. I hope I have 
so guarded myself in what I have said to-day. 

The first place in which I desire to see any man or woman 
realize his or her ideals is in connection with those with whom 
he or she is most intimately thrown in contact. The very first 
place in which it is necessary that ideals should be realized is 
in the man’s own home. It is so elementary that it seems 
hardly necessary to say that everything else in our civilization 
rests upon the home; that all public achievement rests upon 
private character ; that the State cannot go onward and upward, 
that the nation cannot make progress, unless the average in- 
dividual is of the right type, unless the average American is 
a pretty decent fellow, and unless his wife is a still better 
fellow. It will not be possible otherwise for the nation perma- 
nently to rise. 

The first essential toward the achievement of good citizen- 
ship is, of course, the building up of the kind of character 
which will make the man a good husband, a good father, a 
good son; which will make the woman a good daughter when 
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she is young, a good wife and mother as she grows older. 
Absolutely nothing is gained by filling a man with vague as- 
pirations for the betterment of his kind if you have not filled 
him first of all with the desire to do decently by those members 
of mankind with whom he passes most of his life. 

We all of us know the type of man, frequently found at 
crossroad groceries, who in his abundant leisure is able to 


‘explain precisely how humanity should be benefited and the 


nation run, while he himself exists at all only because his wife 
takes in washing. We also know the man who in public life 
is filled with the loftiest aspirations; but whose family unite 
in breathing a sigh of relief whenever he is absent from the 
house. 

Of course there is now and then a man who in some given 
crisis plays the hero although on other occasions he plays the 
brute—there are such cases; but it is a mighty unsafe thing to 


‘proceed upon the assumption that because a man is ordinarily 


a brute he will therefore be a hero inacrisis. Disregarding the 
exceptions, and speaking normally, no man can be of any ser- 
vice to the State, no man can amount to anything from the 
standpoint of usefulness to the community at large, unless first 
and foremost he is a decent man in the close relations of life. 
No community can afford to think for one moment that great 
public service, that great material achievement, that ability 
shown in no matter how many different directions, will atone 
for the lack of a sound family life. 

Multiplication of divorces means that there is something rot- 
ten in the community, that there is some principle of evil at 
work which must be counteracted and overcome or wide-spread 
disaster will follow. In the same way, if the man preaches and 
practises a different code of morality for himself than that 
which he demands that his wife shall practise, then no profes- 
sion on his part of devotion to civic ideals will in the least 
avail to alter the fact that he is fundamentally a bad citizen. 
I do not believe in weakness ; I believe in a man’s being a man; 
and for that very reason I abhor the creature who uses the 
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expression that “a man must be a man” in order to excuse his 
being a vile and vicious man. 

I recollect saying to a young friend who was about to enter 
college : “My friend, I know that you feel that you ought to be 
a good man; now, be willing to fight for your principles when- 
ever it is necessary; if you’re willing enough to fight, nobody 
will complain about your being too virtuous.” 


If you accept only the weak man who cannot hold his own * 


as the type of virtuous man, you will inevitably create an at- 
mosphere among ordinary, vigorous young men in whic they 
will translate their contempt of weakness into contempt of 
virtue. My plea is that the virtuous man, the decent man, 
shall be a strong man, able to hold his own in any way, just 
because I wish him to be an agent in eradicating the miscon- 
ception that being decent somehow means being weak; I want 


this to apply to every form of decency, public as well as 


private. 

The worst development that we could see in civic life in this 
country would be a division of citizens into two camps, one 
camp containing nice, well-behaved, well-meaning little men, 
with receding chins and small feet, men who mean well and 
who if they are insulted feel shocked and want to go home; 
and the other camp containing robust and efficient creatures who 
do not mean well at all. I wish to see our side—the side of 
decency—include men who have not the slightest fear of the 
people on the other side. I wish to see the decent man in any 
relation of life, including politics, when hustled by the man who 
is not decent, able so to hold his own that the other gentleman 
shall feel no desire to hustle him again. My plea is for the 
virtue that shall be strong and that shall also have a good time. 
You recollect that Wesley said he wasn’t going to leave all the 
good times to the devil. In the same way we must not leave 
strength and efficiency to the devil’s agents. The decent man 
must realize that it is his duty to be strong just as much as 
to be decent. There are a good many types of men for whom 
I do not care; and among those types I would put in promi- 
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_ nent place the timid good man—the good man who means well 


but is afraid. I wish to see it inculcated from the pulpit by 
every ethical teacher, and in the home, that just to be decent 
is not enough; that in addition to being a decent man it is the 
duty of the man to be a strong man. And also this: to let the 
fact that he is a decent man dawn on his neighbors by itself, 
and without his announcing it or emphasizing it. 

With both men and women the prime necessity to remember 
is that the simple duties are the most important. I believe 
that they also mark the way by which, and by which alone, it 
is possible to realize the truest and highest happiness. I have 
known a good many miserable people in my life, and infinitely 
the most miserable among them have been those who have de- 
liberately and with set purpose devoted their lives to the pur- 
suit of what they call pleasure. A young girl, a young man, 
can be happy for a few years and to a certain degree, in fol- 
lowing a life from which every vestige of serious effort and 
of attempt to fulfil duty has been removed; but they can thus 
be happy only at the cost of laying up for themselves an in- 
finite store of misery in the future. In this audience there are 
many who fought in the great Civil War. The memories that 
those men prize are not the memories of the days of ease, of 
the days when life was pleasant for them; the memories that 


_they prize, and that they wish to hand down as heritages of 


honor to their children, are the memories of the days of toil 
and effort, of the days of the march and the battle, the weary 
months in camp, the time when in the full flush of their vig- 
orous young manhood they gladly risked everything—life it- 
self—for the great prize of death in battle for the right. 

It is not given to every generation—fortunately it is given 
to only an occasional generation—to spend itself for so great 
a goal; but we can all render, not a distinguished, but as es- 
sential, a service in ordinary life, if only we will face the or- 
dinary humdrum every-day duties in the spirit in which the 
soldiers of the Civil War faced their great and exceptional 
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task. But this we can do only if we put duty before pleasure, 
and make of it our highest happiness. 

As I said to you yesterday, I do not intend to preach any- 
thing that I do not think can be practised. I call your at- 
tention to the fact that I have not said that you shall put duty 
in the place of pleasure; I have merely asked you to put it 
before pleasure. Pleasure has its place. I wish you to have 
a good time, I wish you to enjoy yourselves. But I wish you 
to remember that merely having a good time will turn to bitter 
dust in your mouth, to Dead Sea fruit in your mouth, if you 
devote your whole attention only to the pursuit of pleasure, 
and especially to the pursuit of vapid pleasure. Pleasure in- 
terspersed as an occasional needed relief in doing your life- 
work as duty demands that you do it—such pleasure is worth 
having. But pleasure pursued as a serious business represents 
about as melancholy an occupation as any that I know of any- 
where. Of course, if you have the pure Bridge Club type of 
mind I cannot expect to appeal to you. If unlimited Bridge, 
continued through that section of eternity that you enjoy on 
this earth, represents your ideal, then nothing that I can say 
will in any way shake or alter it—which will be, not my fault, 
but yours. If, however, you have in you the desire for higher 
things, then I believe that it is possible to make you realize 
that in the long run your greatest enjoyment will come from 
the performance of duty. It is very important that we should 
consider our rights; but it is all-important that we should con- 
sider our duties. 

A little while ago I was handed a letter from the Equal 
Suffrage Association asking me to speak on behalf of woman 
suffrage. I have.always told my friends that it seemed to me 
that no man was worth his salt who did not think very deeply 
of woman’s rights; and that no woman was worth her salt 
who did not think more of her duties than of her rights. Now, 
personally I am rather tepidly in favor of woman’s suffrage. 
When the opportunity came I have always supported it. But 
I have studied the condition of women in those States where 
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they have the suffrage and in the adjacent States where they 


do not have it; and, after such study I have never been able 
to take as great interest in the question as in many other ques- 
tions because it has always seemed to me so infinitely less im- 
portant than so many other questions affecting women. I do 
not think that the harm that its opponents fear will come from 
it, but I do not think that more than a fraction of the good 
that its advocates anticipate will come from it. In consequence, 
while I favor it, yet, as I said, I favor it tepidly, because I am 
infinitely more interested in other things. I do not believe that 
the question of woman’s voting is a thousandth or a millionth 
part as important as the question of keeping, and where neces- 
sary reviving, among the women of this country, the realiza- 
tion that their great work must be done in the home, that the 
ideal woman of the future, just like the ideal woman of the 
past, must be the good wife, the good mother, the mother who 
is able to bear, and to rear, a number of healthy children. 
Now, I notice that a good many men applauded that state- 
ment. I wish to say to those men in their turn that there is 
no human being with whom I have less sympathy than the man 
who is always loudly in favor of woman doing her duty while 
he falls short in the performance of his own. He in his turn 
is not fit to exercise the suffrage if he is not a good man in his 
own home. If he does not make it the first duty of his life 


_ to be an efficient home-maker, a good and loving husband, a 


wise and loving father, he is a mighty poor citizen. And let 
him be exceedingly careful that he occupies the proper relation 
toward his family, and does his duty to the State, before he 
tries to talk to the woman about keeping her proper position. 


* Let him do his duty first before troubling himself as to how 


she does hers. 

I wish to speak especially about the relation of the home and 
the child. There is a natural—and I cannot help thinking a 
regrettable—tendency to treat with a certain levity what ought 
to be the great: fundamental truth underlying every system of 
morals taught in this country. I do not wish to see this 
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country a country of selfish prosperity, where those who enjoy 
the material prosperity think only of the selfish gratification of 
their own desires, and are content to import from abroad not 
only their art, not only their literature, but even their babies. 
Look at the census returns published in 1910, and you will see 
that this country is beginning to travel the path that France 
has long been travelling. Two thirds of our increase now 
comes from the immigrants and not from the babies born here, 
not from young Americans who are to perpetuate the blood 
and traditions of the old stock. It surely ought to be so ub- 
vious as to be unnecessary to point out that all thought of the 
next generation, all thought of its vocational, artistic, or ethical 
training is wasted thought if there is not to be a next generation 
to train. The first duty of any nation that is worth consider- 
ing at all is to perpetuate its own life, its own blood. That 
duty will not be performed unless we have not merely a high 
but a sober ideal of duty and devotion in family life, unless our 
men and women realize what true happiness is, realize and act 
on the belief that no other form of pleasure, no other form of 
enjoyment, in any way takes the place of that highest of all 
pleasures which comes only in the home, which comes from 
the love of the one man and the one woman for each other, 
and for their children. Nothing else takes the place or can 
take the place of family life, and family life cannot be really 
happy unless it is based on duty, based on recognition of the 
great underlying laws of religion and morality, of the great 
underlying laws of civilization, the laws which if broken mean 
the dissolution of civilization. Unless the average man and 
woman are married and have healthy children then my coming 
before this audience is a waste of time and it is a waste of time 
for you in your turn to come here and listen to me. If you do 
not believe in your own stock enough to wish to see the stock 
kept up then you are not good Americans, you are not patriots; 
and if you do not believe in this, then I for one shall not mourn 
your extinction, and in such event I shall welcome the advent 
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of a new race that will take your place, because you will have 


shown that you are not fit to cumber the ground. 

This is the most essential and the least pleasant truth that I 
have to tell you. I can’t expect you to applaud it. But I want 
you to think over it; and I don’t care a rap what you think 
of me for telling it to you, if only you will think seriously of 
the truth itself. In the long run no man or woman can 
really be happy unless he or she is doing service. Happiness 
springing exclusively from some other cause crumbles in your 
hands, amounts to nothing; and in no other way can service 
as good be rendered as by the right type of mother and father 
—and | have put them in their order of precedence, the mother 
first, the father next. 

Speaking here in a great educational institution I wish to 
extend my profound sympathy to the teachers and instructors 
who are continually brought into contact with what I may call 
the cuckoo style of parent—the parent who believes that when 
he can once turn his child into school he shifts all responsibility 
from his own shoulders for the child’s education, the parent 
who believes that he can buy for a certain sum—which he usu- 
ally denounces as excessive—a deputy parent to do his work 
for him. There is no profession in this country quite as im- 
portant as the profession of teacher, ranging from the college 
president right down to the lowest-paid teacher in any one 


~ of our smallest country public schools. There is no other pro- 


fession so important. But not the best teacher can wholly 
supply the want of what ought to be done in the home by the 
father and the mother. And you men here, I wish you to 
remember that I put the father in with the mother. I know 
perfectly well that he cannot fulfil quite as useful a function 
in the home; but he has his place! He has no right to try 
to shift the burden wholly upon the woman’s shoulders and 
then wonder why the children are not better brought up. We 
continually speak—and it is perfectly proper that we should 
—of the enormous importance of the woman’s work in the 
home. It is more important than the man’s. She does play 
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a greater part. But the man is not to be excused if he fails to 
recognize that his work in the home, in helping bring up, as 
well as provide for, the children, is also one of his primary 
functions. 

Just because she is more important in the home than the 
father I wish to speak especially to the women on one point 
in connection with bringing up children. One of the things 
that makes one sad in certain families is to see the harm done 
by the loving parent who is foolish. I trust that I need not 
say that I abhor and condemn the father and the mother 
who do not give ample and manifest love to the children. It 
is a dreadful thing to have a child brought up in a loveless 
home; it is a dreadful thing to have the children who are 
brought into the world deprived of the love and the devotion 
which is their due. But great though the harm is that is done 
by the hard, narrow, unsympathetic parent, it is hardly greater 
than the harm done by the well-meaning parent—and I regret 
to say more often by the woman than the man—the well-mean- 
ing parent who permits tenderness of heart to extend until it 
becomes softness of head. Too often, among hard-working 
friends of mine I have known a woman to say, “I’ve had to 
work hard all my life and my daughter shall be brought up 
as a lady”; meaning—poor soul—that the daughter shall be 
brought up to be utterly worthless to herself and to every one 
else. I have often seen a good woman—at least a woman 
who was good in purpose—allow her children to become utterly 
selfish, and really elaborately trained for avoiding the perform- 
ance of duty, under the mistaken impression that she was being 
kind and loving to them. The worst wrong that can be com- 
mitted by you mothers and fathers to your children is to 
train them in such fashion that they have no recognition of 
duty to themselves or to others. Your children had better 
have been taken away from you and adopted somewhere else 
than brought up by you if you are guilty of the culpable 
weakness of gratifying your own feeling of weak, ease-loving 
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i affection by failing to make them behave from the beginning 
as they ought to behave. 

I am speaking of what I have seen in humble households. 
I have seen it in aggravated degree in bigger households; but, 

just as I told you yesterday, I am not concerned very much 
with the multimillionaire excepting as we are foolish enough 
to allow ourselves to be hurt by anything that is wrong in 
his example. I meet just as large a proportion of good people 
among multimillionaires as among others; but anything merely 
affecting them is a small question. I am not dealing with 
them. If they all went wrong, and the rest of the American 
people went right, the nation would still be all right. 

The man in whom I am primarily interested, the woman in 
whom I am most interested, is the average man and the aver- 
age woman, the American whom we see about us running the 
trolley-cars, running the steam-cars, running every small busi- 
ness, taking care of the small houses, doing all the ordinary 
things around about us. It is for and to them that I am 
speaking. 

If the mother teaches the girl that when she comes home 
she is to sit in the front parlor at ease and let the mother 
work in the kitchen and run up and down stairs until at the 
end of the day she is utterly worn out, she not only wrongs 
herself—that I am not concerned about, for she is too foolish 

_~ to have me care very much about her—but, what [ am con- 
cerned about is this, that she inflicts a dreadful wrong on 
the daughter and upon all with whom the daughter is after- 
ward to be brought into contact. If the girl trained in such 
a way is a fundamentally good girl she will finally unlearn 

~-*the lesson she was taught at home; but it will cost her years 
of effort to unlearn the lesson; and if she is of weak character 
she will have been permanently spoiled. 

And in just the same way with the father—and here I am 
going to say a word especially to the father who is pretty well 
off in this world’s goods. If the father brings up the boy 
in such fashion that he cannot do anything except spend money 
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in vacuous fashion he has not helped the boy, he has hurt him. 
It would have been better for the boy that the father had 
never earned money at all than to have earned money if his 
training is to be in such fashion. Of course, you fathers, it 


is a great error to think that it is necessary to show needless 


harshness to yours sons. I have no patience with that type 
of twisted Puritanism which forbids the father to show love 
and affection and consideration for his son. You do not make 
the boy hardier or better by making him miserable; you do 
not tend to make him a good citizen by giving him a feeling 
of sore dislike for his parent. Make him your companion, 
make him your friend; do all you can for him; and then make 
him understand that in his turn he must do all he can for you 
and for the rest of the family. Make it a reciprocal bond 
between you. But never whether from carelessness or folly let 
him grow up thinking that it is proper for him to lead a useless 
or idle life or one of mere pleasure. We have room in this 
country for a busy leisure class but we hdve no room for an 
idle class, I don’t care at which end of the social scale, whether 
of a hobo or a multimillionaire. 

And one more word to the mother. I have spoken of the 
mother’s training of the daughter. Perhaps it is even worse 
if the mother permits the son to grow up selfish and without 
regard for the feeling of others. I remember a good many 
years ago reading a little story that impressed me much. It 
described a tired, rather worn-out mother getting into a rail- 
road-train with her boy. The mother sat by the window in the 
seat; the minute the little boy discovered that he was not by 
the window he began, “Mother, I want to sit by the window” ; 
she replied, “Mother is tired”; then he, “Mother, I want to 
sit by the window’; she answered, “Now, Johnnie, you 
wouldn’t ask to sit by the window when poor mother is so 
tired”; he, pouting and sullen, “I want to sit by the window” ; 
she, patiently, “Johnnie, I want to look out of the window, I 
am very tired, I want to rest’; he, louder and more angry, 
“I want to sit by the window”; whereupon at last the mother 
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let him sit by the window! The author of the story went 
on to say that some time in the future a sad little wife would 
wonder “‘why men were so inconsiderate”; and that the blame 
would rest really as much with Johnnie’s unwise mother as 
with himself. Of course, what the Johnnie of that type needs 
is a firm parental hand. Let him have discipline in as ample 
a measure as love. ; 

I remember a most excellent backwoods mother whom I 
once knew who, having disciplined a boy who sadly needed it, 
was addressed by a rather sentimental lady of my acquaintance 
as follows: ‘Oh, my dear Mrs. So-and-so, I am sure it hurt 
you worse than it did him”! To which my backwoods friend 
responded: “Indeed it did not, he had been very bad; and I 
thoroughly enjoyed it’’! 

So my plea to-day is for that form of applied ethics which 
lies at the base of every kind of good citizenship. We cannot 


_ have good citizenship in the present unless the average man 


and the average woman do their duty in their homes; we can- 
not have good citizenship in the future unless in the average 
home the average boy and girl are so brought up that in the 
future they will be American men and women of the right 
type, able and anxious to meet all the exacting demands that 
American citizenship now makes, and that it will make in ever- 


increasing degree upon our people as the generations pass. 
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lectures upon applied ethics, upon realizable ideals, to 

speak of the book to which our people owe infinitely 
the greater part of their store of ethics, infinitely the greater 
part of their knowledge of how to apply that store to the 
needs of our every-day life. 

There have been many collections of the sacred books, the 
sacred writings of the Old and New Testaments—many col- 
Iections of note. Upon an occasion such as this we who 
think most of all of the King James version of the Bible 
should be the first to acknowledge our obligation to many of 
the other versions, especially to the earliest of the great ver- 
sions, the Vulgate of St. Jerome, a very great version, a 
version that played an incalculable part in the development of 
western Europe, because it put the Bible into the common lan- 
guage of western Europe, the language known to every man 
who pretended to any degree of learning—Latin—and there- 
fore gave the Bible to the peoples of the West at a time when 
the old classic civilization of Greece and Rome had first crum- 
bled to rottenness and had then been overwhelmed by the bar- 
barian sea. In the wreck of the Old World, Christianity was 
all that the survivors had to cling to; and the Latin version 
of the Bible put it at their disposal. 

Other versions of the Bible followed from time to time, 
and gradually men began to put them into the vernaculars of 
the different countries. Wyclif’s Bible is one version to which 
we must feel under deep obligation. But the great debt of 
the English-speaking peoples everywhere is to the translation 
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I HAVE come here to-day, in the course of a series of 
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of the Bible that we all know—TI trust I can say, all here know 
—in our own homes, the Bible as it was put forth in English 
three centuries ago. No other book of any kind ever written 
in English—perhaps no other book ever written in any other 
tongue—has ever so affected the whole life of a people as 
this authorized version of the Scriptures has affected the life 
of the English-speaking peoples. 

I enter a most earnest plea that in our hurried and rather 
bustling life of to-day we do not lose the hold that our fore- 
fathers had on the Bible. I wish to see Bible study as much 
a matter of course in the secular college as in the seminary. 
No educated man can afford to be ignorant of the Bible; and 
no uneducated man can afford to be ignorant of the Bible. 
Occasional critics, taking sections of the Old Testament, are 
able to point out that the teachings therein are not in accordance 
with our own convictions and views of morality, and they 
ignore the prime truth that these deeds recorded in the Old 
Testament are not in accordance with our theories of morality 
because of the very fact that these theories are based upon 
the New Testament, because the New Testament represents not 
only in one sense the fulfilment-of the Old but in another 
sense the substitution of the New Testament for the Old in 
certain vital points of ethics. If critics of this kind would study 
the morality inculcated by the Old Testament among the chosen 
people, and compare it, not with the morality of to-day, not 
with the morality created by the New Testament, but with the 
morality of the surrounding nations of antiquity, who had no 
Bible, they would appreciate the enormous advances that the 
Old Testament even in its rnost primitive form worked for 
the Jewish people. The Old Testament did not carry Israel 
as far as the New Testament has carried us; but it advanced 
Israel far beyond the point any neighboring nation had then 
reached. 

In studying the writings of the average critic who has as- 
sailed the Bible the most salient point is usually his peculiar 
shallowness in failing to understand, not merely the lofty ethi- 
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cal teachings of the Bible as we now know it, but the elemental 
fact that even the most primitive ethical system taught in the 
primitive portions of the Bible, the earliest of the sacred writ- 
ings, marks a giant stride in moral advance when compared 
with the contemporary ethical conceptions of the other peoples 
of the day. 

Moreover, I appeal for a study of the Bible on many dif- 
ferent accounts, even aside from its ethical and moral teach- 
ings, even aside from the fact that all serious people, all men 
who think deeply, even among non-Christians, have come to 
agree that the life of Christ, as set forth in the four Gospels, 
represents an infinitely higher and purer morality than is 
preached in any other book of the world. Aside from this, I 
ask that the Bible be studied for the sake of the breadth it 
must give to every man who studies it. I cannot understand 
the mental attitude of those who would put the Bible to one 
side as not being a book of interest to grown men. What 
could interest men who find the Bible dull? The Sunday news- 
paper? Think of the difference there must be in the mental 
make-up of the man whose chief reading includes the one, as 
compared with the man whose chief reading is represented by 
the other—the vulgarity, the shallowness, the inability to keep 
the mind fixed on any serious subject, which is implied in the 
mind of any man who cannot read the Bible and yet can take 
pleasure in reading only literature of the type of the colored 
supplement of the Sunday paper. Now, I am not speaking 
against the colored supplement of any. paper in its place; but 
as a substitute for serious reading of the great Book, it repre- 
sents a type of mind which it is gross flattery merely to call 
shallow. 

I do not ask you to accept the word of those who preach 
the Bible as an inspired book; I make my appeal not only to 
professing Christians; I make it to every man who seeks after 
a high and useful life, to every man who seeks the inspiration 
of religion, or who endeavors to make his life conform to a 
high ethical standard; to every man who, be he Jew or Gen- 
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tile, whatever his form of religious belief, whatever creed he 


r 


, 


may profess, faces life with the real desire not only to get out 
of it what is best, but to do his part in everything that tells 
for the ennobling and uplifting of humanity. 

I am making a plea, not only for the training of the mind, 
_ but for the moral and spiritual training of the * hore and the 


_ church, the moral and spiritual training that has always been 


found in, and has ever accompanied, the study of the book 
which in almost every civilized tongue, and in many an un- 
civilized, can be described as “the Book” with the certainty 
of having the description understood by all listeners. A year 
and a quarter ago I was passing on foot through the native 
kingdom of Uganda, in Central Africa. Uganda is the most 
highly developed of the pure Negro states in Africa. It is 


the state which has given the richest return for missionary 


labor. It now contains some half-million of Christians, the 


_ direction of the government being in the hands of those Chris- 


tians. I was interested to find that in their victorious fight 


- against, in the first place, heathendom, and, in the next place, 


Moslemism, the native Christians belonging to the several dif- 
ferent sects, both Catholics and Protestants, had taken as their 
symbol “the Book,” sinking all minor differences among them- 
selves, and coming together on the common ground of their 
common belief in “the Book” that was the most precious gift 


the white man had brought to them. 


It is of that book, and as testimony to its incalculable in- 
fluence for good from the educational and moral standpoint, 
that the great scientist Huxley wrote in the following words: 

“Consider the great historical fact that for three centuries 
this book has been woven into the life of all that is noblest 
and best in English history; that it has become the national 
epic of Britain; that it is written in the noblest and purest 
English and abounds in exquisite beauties of mere literary 
form; and, finally, that it forbids the veriest hind, who never 
left his village, to be ignorant of the existence of other coun- 
tries and other civilizations of a great past stretching back 
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to the farthest limits of the oldest nations in the world. By 
the study of what other book could children be so much hu- 
manized and made to feel that each figure in that vast his- 
torical procession fills, like themselves, but a momentary space 
in the interval between the Eternities ?” 


I ask your attention to this when I plead for the training — 


of children in the Bible. I am quoting, not a professed Chris- 
tian, but a scientific man whose scientific judgment is thus 
expressed as to the value of Biblical training for the young. 

And again listen to what Huxley says as to the bearing of 
the Bible upon those who study the ills of our time with the 
hope of eventually remedying them: 

“The Bible has been the Magna Carta of the poor and of 
the oppressed. Down to modern times no State has had a 
constitution in which the interests of the people are so largely 
taken into account, in which the duties so much more than 
the privileges of rulers are insisted upon, as. that drawn up 
for Israel in Deuteronomy and in Leviticus; nowhere is the 
fundamental truth that the welfare of the State in the long 
run depends upon the righteousness of the citizen so strongly 
laid down. . . . The Biblé is the most democratic book in the 
world.”’ 

This is the judgment of Huxley, one of the greatest scientific 
thinkers of the last century. I ask you to train children in 
the Bible. Never commit the awful error of training the child 
by making him learn verses of the Bible as a punishment. 
I remember once calling upon a very good woman and finding 
one of her small sons, with a face of black injury, studying 
the Bible, and this very good woman said to me with pride: 
“Johnny has been bad, and he is learning a chapter of Isaiah 
by heart.” I could not refrain from saying: “My dear madam, 
how can you do such a dreadful thing as to make the un- 
fortunate Johnny associate for the rest of his life the noble 
and beautiful poetry and prophecy of Isaiah with an exces- 
sively disagreeable task? You are committing a greater wrong 
against him than any he has himself committed.” Punish the 


children in any other way that is necessary; but do not make 
them look upon the Bible with suspicion and dislike as an 
instrument of torture, so that they feel that it is a pain to have 
to read it, instead of, as it ought to be, a privilege and pleasure 
to read it. 

In reading the Bible and the beautiful Bible stories that 
have delighted childhood for so many generations, my own 
preference is to read them from the Bible and not as ex- 
plained even in otherwise perfectly nice little books. Read 
these majestic and simple stories with whatever explanation is 
necessary to make the child understand the words; and then 
the story he will understand without difficulty. 

Of course we must not forget to give whatever explanation 
is necessary to enable the child to understand the words. I 
think every father and mother comes to realize how queerly 
the little brains will accept new words at times. I remember 
an incident of the kind in connection with a clergyman to 
whose church I went when a very small boy. It was a big 
Presbyterian church in Madison Square, New York; any New 
Yorker of my age who happens to be present here will prob- 
ably recollect the church. We had a clergyman, one of the 
finest men that I had ever met, one of the very, very rare men 
to whom it would be no misuse of words to describe as saintly. 
He was very fond of one of his little grandsons. This little 

_~ grandson showed an entire willingness to come to church and 
to Sunday-school when there were plenty of people present; 
but it was discovered that he was most reluctant to go any- 
where near the church when there were not people there. As 
often happens with a child (every mother knows how difficult 

~*it often is to find out just what the little mind is thinking), his 
parents could not find out for some time what was the matter 
with the little boy or what he was afraid of in the church. 
Finally, Doctor Adams, the clergyman, started down to the 
church and asked his little grandson to come with him. After 
a little hesitation the small boy said yes, if his grandfather 
were coming, he would go. They got inside the church and 
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walked down the aisle, their footsteps echoing in the empty 
church. The little fellow trotted alongside his grandfather, 
looking with half-frightened eagerness on every side. Soon 
he said: “Grandfather, where is the zeal?” The grandfather, 
much puzzled, responded: “Where is what?’ “Where is the 
zeal?” repeated the little boy. The grandfather said: “I don’t 
know what you mean; what are you talking of?” “Why, 
grandfather, don’t you know? ‘The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up’!’”’ Now that little fellow had been rendered pro- 
foundly uncomfortable and very suspicious of the church be- 
cause he had read this statement, had accepted it in literal 
fashion, and concluded there was some kind of fearful beast 
dwelling in the church, as to which it behooved him to be on 
his guard. 

It would be a great misfortune for our people if they ever 
lost the Bible as one of their habitual standards and guides in 
morality. In addressing this body, which must contain repre- 
sentatives of many different creeds, I ask you men and women 
to treat the Bible in the only way in which it can be treated if 
benefit is to be obtained from it, and that is, as a guide to con- 
duct. J make no pretense to speak to you on dogmatic the- 
ology—there are probably scores of different views of dogma 
here represented. There are scores of different ways leading 
toward the same goal; but there is one test which we have a 
right to apply to the professors of all the creeds—the test of 
conduct. More and more, people who possess either religious 
belief or aspiration after religious belief are growing to de- 
mand conduct as the ultimate test of the worth of the belief. 
I hope that after what I have said no man can suspect me 
of failure rightly to estimate the enormous influence that study 
of the Bible should have on our lives; but I would rather not 
see a man study it at all than have him read it as a fetich 
on Sunday and disregard its teachings on all other days of 
the week; because, evil though we think the conduct of the 
man who disregards its teachings on week-days, it is still worse 
if that conduct is tainted with the mean vice of hypocrisy. The 
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measure of our respect for and belief in the man and the 
woman who do try to shape their lives by the highest ethical 
standards inculcated in the Scriptures must in large part be 
also the measure of our contempt for those who ostentatiously 
read the Bible and then disregard its teachings in their dealings 
with their fellow men. 

I do not like the thief, big or little; I do not like him in busi- 
ness and I do not like him in politics; but I dislike him most 
when, to shield himself from the effects of his wrong-doing, 
he claims that, after all, he is a “religious man.” He is not 
a religious man, save in the sense that the’ Pharisee was a 
religious man in the time of the Saviour. The man who ad- 
vances the fact that he goes to church and reads the Bible 
as an offset to the fact that he has acted like a scoundrel in his 
public or private relations, only writes his own condemnation 
in larger letters than before. And so a man or a woman who: 
reads and quotes the Bible as a warrant and an excuse for 
hardheartedness and uncharitableness and lack of mercy to 
friend or neighbor is reading and quoting the Bible to his or 
her own damage, perhaps to his or her own destruction. Let 


the man who goes to church, who reads the Bible, feel that 


it is peculiarly incumbent upon him so to lead his life in the 
face of the world that no discredit shall be brought upon 


_~the creed he professes, that no discredit shall attach to the book 


in accordance with which he asserts that he leads his own life. 
Sometimes I have seen—all of you have seen—the appeal made 
to stand by a man who has done evil, on the ground that he 
is a pillar of the church. Such a man is a rotten pillar of any 


~‘church. And the professors of any creed, the men belonging 


to any church, should be more jealous than any outsider in 
holding such a man to account, in demanding that his practice 
shall square with the high professions of belief. Such a man 
sins not only against the moral law, sins not only against the 
community as a whole, but sins, above all, against his own 
church, against all who profess religion, against all who belong 
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to churches, because he by his life gives point to the sneer of 
the cynic who disbelieves in all application of Christian ethics 
to life, and who tries to make the ordinary man distrust church 
people as hypocrites. Whenever any church member is guilty 
of business dishonesty or political dishonesty or offenses 
against the moral law in any way, those who are members of 
churches should feel a far greater regret and disappointment 
than those who are not members. They cannot afford for one 
moment to let it be supposed that they exact from the attenders 
at church any less strict 6bservance of the moral law than 
if they did not attend church. They cannot afford to let the 
outside world even for a moment think that they accept church- 
going and Bible-reading as substitutes for, instead of incite- 
ments toward, leading a higher and better and more useful 
life. We must strive each of us so to conduct our own lives as 
to be, to a certain extent at least, our brother’s keeper. We 
must show that we actually do take into our own souls the 
teachings that we read; that we apply to ourselves the Gospel 
teaching that a corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit, and 
that the sound tree must prove its soundness by the fruit it 
brings forth; that we apply to ourselves the teachings of the 
epistle wherein we are warned to be doers of the Word and 
not hearers only. 

I have asked you to read the Bible for the beautiful English 
and for the history it teaches, as well as for the grasp it gives 
you upon the proper purpose of mankind. Of course, if you 
read it only for esthetic purposes, if you read it without 
thought of following its ethical teachings, then you are apt 
to do but little good to your fellow men; for if you regard the 
reading of it as an intellectual diversion only, and, above all, if 
you regard this reading simply as an outward token of Sunday 
respectability, small will be the good that you yourself get 
from it. Our success in striving to help our fellow men, and 
therefore to help ourselves, depends largely upon our success 
as we strive, with whatever shortcomings, with whatever fail- 
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ures, to lead our lives in accordance with the great ethical 
principles laid down in the life of Christ, and in the New 
Testament writings which seek to expound and apply his 
teachings. 


IV 


THE PUBLIC SERVANT AND THE EIGHTH 
COMMANDMENT 


coming here. I learn a great deal more from you than 
you can possibly learn from me. 

To-day I come to speak on the text “The Public Servant 
and the Eighth Commandment,” and like some other preachers, 
I do not intend to keep purely to that text. I chose the two 
titles I speak upon to-day and to-morrow because I wish to 
lay especial stress upon the prime virtue of the public servant 
and therefore the prime crime of the unworthy public servant; 
and also upon the prime virtue and the corresponding prime 
crime of the man who writes about the public servant, the 
man of the newspaper press and magazines. With the latter 
I shall deal to-morrow. To-day I wish to speak of the public 
servant. Because the first essential in a public man is honesty, 
I have chosen as my title the public servant and the eighth com- 
mandment ; but I wish to speak of much more than the eighth 
commandment in connection with the public servant, and I wish 
to speak of the attitude of the public as well as of the attitude 
of its servant. 

There used to be in the army an old proverb that there 
were no bad regiments, but plenty of bad colonels. So in pri- 
vate life I have grown to believe that if you always find bad 
servants in a household you want to look out for the mistress. 
I wonder if you grasp just what I mean by that. If you always 
find bad public servants, look out for the public! We here— 
you my hearers and I—live in a government where we are the 
people and, in consequence, where we are not to be excused 
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if the government goes wrong. There are many countries 
where the government can be very wrong indeed and where 
nevertheless it can be said that the people are fundamentally 
right, for they don’t choose their public servants, they don’t 
choose their government. On the contrary, we do choose our 
government, not temporarily but permanently, and in the long 
run our public servants must necessarily be what we choose to 
have them. They represent us; they must represent our self- 
restraint and sense of decency and common sense, or else our 

_ folly, our wickedness, or at least our supine indifference in 

letting others do the work of government for us. Not only 

_ shouid we have the right type of public servants, but we should 

-remember that the wrong type discredits not only the man 

himself but each of us whose servant he is. Sometimes I 

hear our countrymen inveigh against politicians; I hear our 

countrymen abroad saying: “Oh, you mustn’t judge us by our 
politicians.”” I always want to interrupt and answer: “You 
must judge us by our politicians.” We pretend to be the 

_ masters—we, the people—and if we permit ourselves to be 
ill served, to be served by corrupt and incompetent and in- 
efficient men, then on our own heads must the blame rest. 

The other day I spoke to you of the prime need of having 
each man act the good citizen first in his own home, and I 
added that unless he did, he could not be a good citizen. But 

“that is not enough. In addition the man must do his part, 
not merely in the election of candidates, but in creating the 

_kind of atmosphere which will make the public man unwilling 
to do wrong, and especially unwilling to permit wrong in its 
_grosser forms. 

-* I began my education early, immediately after leaving col- 
lege; for about that time I first began to spend a good deal 
of my time west of the Mississippi, and I also went into the 
New York legislature, a by no means wholly arcadian body. 
It is a little difficult to persuade me that politically we are 
growing worse. I do not think so. I think that politically we 
have grown a little better during the thirty years that I have 
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watched politics close at hand. We have slipped back, now and 


then, we have had trouble of every kind—local disturbances 
—yet on the whole I believe we have grown better and not 
worse; but there is still ample room for improvement! 

One of the first things that struck me in the legislature was 
the amount of downright corruption that I saw and the utter 
cynicism with which many of the men who practised the cor- 
ruption spoke of it. The next thing that struck me, as I grew 
better acquainted with political conditions, was the difficulty 
in arousing the public to an attitude of hostility toward that 
corruption. This was largely because the public declined to 
be awakened unless they thought the corruption was directly 
exercised at their own expense; in other words, it availed little 
to go into a district and say, ““Look at that man’s votes on such 
and such questions; they show that he isn’t a straight man,” 
unless the people of the district believed that their own interest 
was involved in one of the questions upon which the man had 
voted wrong. For instance, there were in the legislature at 
that time many country members who were scrupulous to do 
right, or at least to appear to do right, on the smallest questions 
affecting their own districts, but who would go very far wrong 
indeed when the question was one involving some interest in 
New York City; for they trusted to the fact that their people 
did not care how they voted on New York City matters as 
long as they kept straight on matters immediately affecting the 
constituents themselves. Naturally men who held such a stand- 
ard were certain when they got into higher offices to be false 
to their. trust. You cannot have unilateral honesty. The min- 


ute that a man is dishonest along certain lines, even though 


he pretends to be honest along other lines, you can be sure 
that it is only a pretense, it is only expediency; and you cannot 
trust to the mere sense of expediency to hold a man straight 
under heavy pressure. I very early made up my mind that it 
was a detriment to the public to have in public life any man 
whose attitude was merely that he would be as honest as the 
law made it necessary for him to be. The kind of honesty 
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which essentially consists merely in too great acuteness to get 
into jail is a mighty poor type of honesty upon which to rely; 
because, up near the border-line between what can and what 
cannot be punished by law, there come many occasions when 
the man can defile the public service, can defy the public con- 
science, can in spirit be false to his oath, and yet technically 
keep his skirts clear. 

When I say that the prime need is that the public servant 
shall. obey the eighth commandment I do not mean merely 
that he shall keep himself in such shape that a clever lawyer 
can get him off if he is charged with theft. I mean that he 
shall be honest intensively and extensively. I mean that he 
shall act with the same fine sense of honor toward the public 
and on behalf of the public that we expect to be shown by 
those neighbors with whom we are willing to trust not only 
our money, but our good names. If you intend to trust a neigh- 
bor, the kind of neighbor whom you certainly will not choose 
is the man of whom it can only be said that you are quite sure 
you won't be able to get him in jail. The kind of mental acute- 
ness that is shown merely by a thorough study of the best 
methods of escaping successful criminal procedure is“not the 
kind of mental acuteness that you value in your friend, in the 
man with whom you have business relations; and it should be 
the last type of mental ability, the last type of moral attitude, 
which you tolerate in a public man. 

Perhaps the most dangerous of all public servants, however, 
is the public servant who gets into office by persuading a section 
of the public that he will do something that is just a little 
bit crooked in their interest. I do not care in the least what 
section of the public is thus persuaded. I do not care whether 
it is the great corporation man who wishes to see a given in- 
dividual made judge, or executive officer, or legislator, “because 
he is our man and he will look out for the rights of property,” 
or whether, on the other hand, it is the wage-worker, the labor- 
ing man, who supports some candidate because that candidate 
announces that he is “the friend of labor,” although the man 
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to whom the appeal is made ought to understand also that 
the candidate is the foe of decency. Capitalist and wage- 
worker alike will do well to remember that their interests, face 
to face with the public man, are primarily as those affecting 
all good American citizens, and that whatever the temporary 
advantage may be, they irretrievably harm themselves and the 
children who are to come after them if they permit themselves 
to be drawn into any other attitude. 

The capitalist who thinks it is to the interest of his class to 
have in high office a corrupt man who will serve his class in- 
terest, is laying up for himself and for his children a day of 
terrible retribution; for if that type of capitalist has his way 
long enough he will persuade the whole community that the 
interest of the community is bound up in overthrowing every 
man in public office who serves property, even though he 
serves it honestly. The corrupt capitalist may help himself 
for the moment, and he may be defended by others of his 
own class on grounds of expediency; but in the end he works 
fearful damage to his fellows. If a business man cannot run 
a given business except by bribing or by submitting to black- 
mail let him get out of it and into some other business. If 
he cannot run his business save on condition of doing things 
which can only be done in the darkness, then let him enter 
into some totally different field of activity. The test is easy. 
Let him ask whether he is afraid anything will be found out or 
not. If he is not, he is all right; if he is, he is all wrong. So 
much for the capitalist. 

Let the wage-worker in his turn remember that the candi- 
date for public office who appeals for his support upon the 
ground that he will condone lawless violence, that he will look 
the other way when violence is perpetrated, that he will recog- 
nize the rules of a labor organization of any kind as standing 
above the Constitution and the laws of his country, let the 
laboring man remember that if he supports such a candidate 
he in his turn is doing his best to bring about a condition of 
things where democracy. would come to an end, where self- 
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rule would come to an end. Let the capitalist remember that 
he had better be most shocked at the deeds of his own class, 
and not at the misdeeds of the men of another class. And let 
the laboring man remember in his turn that the foe against 
whom he should most carefully guard is the corrupt labor 
man, the labor candidate who preaches violence, envy, class 
hatred. That is the kind of man who most jeopards the wel- 
fare of the wage-worker, just as the successful corruptionist, 
the capitalist who has reached a high position in the financial 
world by the practice of acts that will not bear the light of 
day, is really the worst foe of the very property classes that 
are sometimes so misguided as to rally to his defense when 
he is attacked. 

I shall tell you one story: In the old days I used to have 
a cow-ranch in the short-grass country. At that time there 
were no fences within a thousand miles of it. If a calf was 
passed by on the round-up, so that next year when it was 
a yearling and was not following any cow, it was still un- 
branded, it was called a maverick. It was range custom or 
range law that if a maverick were found on any range the 
man finding it would put on the brand of that range. I had 
hired a new cow-puncher, and one day when he and I were 
riding we struck a maverick. It was on a neighbor’s range, 
the Thistle Range. The puncher roped and threw the mave- 


_ rick; we built a little fire of sage-brush, and took out the cinch 


iron, heated it, and started to run on the brand. I said to 
him: “The Thistle brand.”” He answered: “That’s all right, 
boss, I know my business.” In a minute I said, “Hold on, 
you’re putting on my brand”; to which he answered: “Yes, I 


~ always put on the boss’s brand.” I said: “Oh, well, you go 


back to the house and get your time.’’ He rose, saying, 
“What’s that for? I was putting on your brand’; and I 
closed the conversation with the remark: “Yes, my friend, 
and if you will steal for me, you will steal from me.” That 
applies in lots of occupations besides those of the cow-punchers, 
Nowhere does it apply more clearly than in public life. 
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One of the unfortunate adjuncts of our development as a 
people has been the tendency to deify what is called “smart- 
ness,” meaning by smartness adroitness and skill unaccompa- 
nied by any scruple in connection with the observance of a 
moral law. We have all of us heard—I have heard it in the 
West as well as in the East—some man alluded to as an awful 
scoundrel, and another person replying: “Oh, yes, perhaps he 
ain't quite straight, but I tell you, that fellow is smart!” You 
must yourselves have heard at times this kind of statement 
made about some scoundrel whom you could not understand 
decent men supporting; and the statement is acted upon by 
many little men, and by many big men, both in business life 
and in political life. We shall never reach the proper standard 
in public service or in private conduct until we have a public 
opinion so aroused, so resolute, so intelligent, that it shall be 
understood that we are more bitter against the scoundrel who 
succeeds than against the scoundrel who fails. We ought to 
admire intelligence and ability; but only when the intelligence 
and ability are controlled and guided by the will to do right. 
Intelligence and ability divorced from the moral instinct merely 
make the man an infinitely dangerous wild beast whom it is our 
business to hunt out of the political life, and, so far as we 
can, out of the business life, of the community. 

It has been finely said that the supreme task of humanity 
is to subordinate the whole fabric of civilization to the service 
of the soul. This does not mean that we are to neglect the 
things of the body. It means that we are to treat the welfare 
of the body as necessary, as a good in itself; but still more as 
a good because upon that welfare we can build the higher wel- 
fare of the soul. There is a soul in the community, a soul 
in the nation, just exactly as there is a soul in the individual; 
and exactly as the individual hopelessly mars himself if he 
lets his conscience be dulled by the constant repetition of un- 
worthy acts, so the nation will hopelessly blunt the popular 
conscience if it permits its public men continually to do acts. 


f 
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which the nation in its hedrt of hearts knows are acts that 
cast discredit upon our whole public life. 

It is an old and a trite saying that our actions have more 
effect upon our principles than our principles upon our actions. 
I remember some time ago, out on the range, listening to a fine 
old fellow speaking to his nephew who was a fine young man, 
but nervous in his strange surroundings, and entirely unac- 
customed to horses. The young fellow had asked his uncle 
how he could grow fearless in handling horses, because, he 
said, he was sure that if he only could get so that he would 
not be afraid of them he could handle them all right. The 
old uncle responded: “Now, I'll tell you, you go ahead and 
handle them as if you were not afraid of them and gradually 
you will stop being afraid of them.” In other words, the boy 
could not afford to wait until he stopped being afraid of the 
horse before he rode it. He had to ride until he stopped being 
afraid of it. He had to get the habit of not being afraid of 
it, and when once he had acquired the habit of riding as if he 
were not afraid, all cause for worry disappeared and gradually 
all fear itself disappeared. It is just the same in public life. 
If you habitually suffer your public representatives to be dis- 
honest you will gradually lose all power of insisting upon hon- 
esty. If you let them continually do little acts that are not 


__ quite straight you will gradually induce in their minds the men- 


tal attitude which will make it hopeless to get from them any- 
thing that is not crooked. If in this State, in California, or 
in New York, you for a generation permit big corporations 
to purchase favors to which they are not entitled you will breed 


_-_,up a race of public men and business men who accept that 


condition of things as normal. And then, my friends, when 
you finally wake up, I wish you would remember that, great 
though their blame may be, your blame is even greater for 
having permitted such a condition of things to arise. 

When the awakening comes, you will undoubtedly have to 
change the machinery of the law in order to meet the condi- 
tions that have become so bad, but do not forget that no nation 
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was ever yet saved by governmental machinery alone. You 
must have the right kind of law; but the best law that the 
wit of man can devise will amount to nothing if you have not 
the right kind of spirit in the man behind the law. And again, 
friends, when you finally revolt, as revolt you will and must 
against being ruled by corporations, and when you assume the 
power over them, then is the time to remember that it is your 
duty to be honest to them just as much as to exact honesty 
from them; and that if you are guilty of the folly and iniquity 
of doing wrong at their expense, you have not made a step in 
advance, even though you have stopped them from doing wrong 
at your expense. You must demand honesty or you are not 
men; and you must do honestly or you are not decent men. 

In the century which is now well open we shall have to use 
the legislative power of the State to make conditions better 
and more even as between man and man. Our aim must be 
to control the big corporation so that while it earns an ample 
reward upon its investment it gives to the public in return an 
ample service for the reward it receives. More and more we 
must shape conditions so that each man shall have a fair chance 
in life; that so far as we can bring it about—I do not mean 
to say that we can bring it about absolutely but in so far as 
we can approximately bring it about—each man shall start 
in life on a measurable equality of opportunity with other 
men, unhelped by privilege himself, unhindered by privilege in 
others. Now understand me: I do not mean for a moment 
that we should try to bring about the impossible and unde- 
sirable condition, of giving to all men equality of reward. As 
long as human nature is what it is there will be inequality of 
service, and where there is inequality of service there ought 
to be inequality of reward. That is justice. Equal reward 
for unequal service is injustice. All I am trying to help bring 
about is such a condition of affairs that there shall be measur- 
able approximation to a higher reward than at present for the 
right kind of service, and a lesser reward than at present for 
some forms of activity that do not represent real service at all. 
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There must be an opportunity for each man to show the stuff 
that is in him. But in the last analysis he must help himself. 
Every one of us stumbles at times. There is not a man here 
who does not at times stumble; and when that is the case shame 
on his brother who will not stretch out a helping hand to him. 
Help him up; but when he has been helped up then it is his duty 
and business to walk for himself. Help him up; but if he 
lies down, you cannot carry him. You will not do any good 
to him and you will interfere with your own usefulness to 
yourself and to others. 

Our whole governmental policy should be shaped to secure a 
more even justice as between man and man, and better condi- 
tions such as will permit each man to do the best there is in 
him. In other words, our governmental ideal is to secure as 
far as possible the even distribution of justice—using the word 
justice in its largest and finest sense. You cannot secure justice 
if you haven’t just and upright public servants. You cannot 
secure great reforms if the fountainhead from which the re- 
forms are to come is corrupt. Our democracy in this our coun- 
try now approximates the hundred-million mark of popula- 
tion; our great democracy has great and complex needs; we 
need to have wise men, far-sighted men in public office, so 
that they may study those needs, and, so far as may be, meet 
them. But no wisdom in a public servant will avail if the 
public servant is not honest; and he will not be honest unless 
the public both demands and practises honesty. 

I plead for honesty in the public servant, and I plead for 
it strongly. We need ability and intelligence to help us solve 


_ _ the problems with which as a nation we are face to face. We 


cannot solve them without ability, without intelligence. But 
what we need most of all is honesty, honesty in our people 
and honesty in our representatives. And woe to us as a nation 
if we do not have the honesty, the uprightness, the desire to 
treat each man with wise and generous and considerate justice. 

Last year I was in the Old World, and wherever I went 
I encountered two phases of feeling that seemed contradictory. 
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In the first place, wherever I went I found the man who 
felt that he had been unjustly treated in life looking eagerly 
toward this country as a country where the ideal of justice 
between man and man had been at least partially realized. 
And everywhere I went I found also, oh, my friends, a very 
different feeling, a feeling of doubt and mistrust among our 
friends and admirers because of what they had heard of our 
lack of integrity and honesty in public and in business affairs. 
I wish that our people could realize that every time word is 
sent abroad of political or business corruption or mob violence 
in this country, it saddens the heart of all believers in popular 
government, everywhere; and it is a subject for sneering mirth 
to every reactionary, to every man who disbelieves that the 
people can control themselves and do justice both to themselves 
and to others. I do not suppose that if we come short in our 
duty, if we are uninfluenced by the appeal made to us for our 
own sakes and for the sake of our children, we can be moved 
by an appeal made for other people. Yet I believe that every 
man who has the inestimable privilege of living here in our free 
land should feel in his soul, deep in the marrow of his being, 
that not only are we bound to act justly and honorably and 
honestly as a nation for our own sakes, not only are we bound 
so to act for the sake of the children who are to come after us, 
but that we are also bound thus to act because all over the 
world, the peoples are looking eagerly at this great experiment 
in popular government; and shame to us, woe to us, if our con- 
duct dims the golden hope of the nations of mankind. 


vi 


THE SHAPING OF PUBLIC OPINION AND THE NINTH 
COMMANDMENT 


you from my heart for the way in which you have 
listened to me. 

It had not occurred to me that people would come in num- 
bers sufficient to fill every corner of this theatre. You have 
made me both very grateful and a little embarrassed. You 
have made me feel more than a little humble; because each 
time I saw the audience I was afraid that they would go 
away feeling that they had not received just what they had 
a right to expect; because, friends, after all, the message I 
have to give to you is so very simple, and its worth depends 
so purely upon the spirit in which I give it and you take it. 

What I have to say amounts to absolutely nothing if it does 
not represent at least an honest effort on my part to live up 
to what I preach, and if it does not represent a purpose on 
your part to act on whatever of my words you think it worth 
while to applaud. Of course, what I have to say is simple 
because the great facts of life are simple; and I am speaking 
to you, my fellow citizens, my fellow Americans, whom I trust 
and in whom I believe, about the elemental needs that are 


/ i \O-DAY in making my last speech to you I wish to thank 


*common to all of us, and vital to all of us. 


A cultivated and intellectual paper once complained that my 
speeches lacked subtlety. So they do! I think that the com- 
mand or entreaty to clean living and decent politics should no 
more be subtle than a command in battle should be subtle. You 
veterans, over there, what you wanted to have your officer say, 
when in a tight place, was ‘Come on, boys’’; and it was no 
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use his saying it unless he went himself. The most admirable 
address that could possibly be delivered by an officer on the 
field would be hopelessly marred if immediately afterward 
the officer went to the rear; and no heartiness of enthusiasm 
on the part of the soldiers who listened to the address would 
atone if they then failed to go forward. 

The purpose of the command or the entreaty or the adjura- 
tion of the officer was to make his men go forward. The 
exact language that Sheridan used when he came back from 
Winchester and met his men going the wrong way matters little 
from the classical standpoint; the point was that after hearing 
it the men began to go the right way; and they would not 
have gone the right way if he had not been going the right 
way himself. In war, and in peace also, words are of use only 
as they are translated into deeds. 

All I have to say to you here is very simple; and yet it is 
all-important. Any good that will come from it to you will 
come only if you really do think of what I have said, and 
then, if it agrees with your judgment, if you try to act a 
little closer to the right standard than heretofore you have 
been acting. And right here I want to say that you in your 
turn have put me under a bond of obligation; for after having 
spoken to you as I have spoken for these five days I realize 
that I must myself try to make my conduct square absolutely 
with my words and I realize also that I have more to learn 
than to teach. 

As I say, I would like you to test what I have to say by 
your own experiences. ‘The first day I spoke of applied ethics, 
of realizable ideals. I spoke in favor of having a lofty ideal 
which could be lived up to. Let me apply what I have to say 
by instances taken from the Civil War, from the experience 
of the men in blue and the men in gray—for they are all 
brothers now. It was of no use for a man to enter the army 
if he was not actuated by a lofty ideal; unless he had the right 
kind of ideal of personal conduct, unless he was ashamed to 
flinch, ashamed to disgrace himself in battle or on the march, 
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then he was of no use in the army. It was necessary that he 
should have the right kind of ideal. But it was even more 
necessary that he should apply that ideal in practice. I do not 
care how lofty his theory of conduct was, that theory was 
useless if when he heard the bullets he was unable to control 
his tendency to run away. The soldier needed a lofty ideal, 
and he needed to apply that ideal. It had to be an ideal that 
he could measurably realize on the field of battle. It must be 
just so with us in civil life. We must have a lofty ideal of 
conduct; and we must strive to realize that ideal in practice. 
That was my first day’s lecture. 

The tone of my second lecture was that the man must do 
well in his own home before he can do well outside; that the 
man must be a decent husband and father, decent in the per- 
formance of his duty toward those with whom he is most 
intimately brought into contact, before he can hope to amount 
to anything in the world at large. 

On the third day I spoke of what has been for many cen- 
turies the great guide to righteousness and clean living. 

Yesterday I spoke of the public man, of his cardinal virtue, 
honesty, and of the relations of the public to the public man. 
Let me again there take an example from the army. I spoke 
of the right feeling to have toward the successful man and of 
the right feeling for the individuals in the community to bear 


- toward one another. They are just such feelings as the sol- 


diers of the Civil War bore to their chiefs and to one another. 
No soldier worth his salt grudged the preference, the honor, 
the reward that came to’ great generals such as Grant and 
Sheridan and Sherman, such as Lee and Johnson and Stonewall 


4 Jackson. They not only did not grudge any reward that came 


to a man because he earned it, but they scorned the creature 
who did grudge such reward. It was not only a matter of 
justice, it was to their own interest to see the fighting general, 
the general who could carry on a campaign and fight a battle 
successfully, put high up. It was to the interest of the army 
and the country that that man should be rewarded. What the 
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soldiers grudged was a reward coming to a man who had not 
earned it, a reward coming to a general, not because he was 
a first-class general in the field, but because he had pulled wires 
in Washington, because he was So-and-so’s friend and had such 
and such influences behind him, so that he was shoved up over 
the head of a better man. That type of promotion they grudged 
because that type of promotion was not earned by service. 

It is just so with us in private life and in public life. It is 

a scandal and a shame to grudge the reward that comes to the 
big man who earns a fortune by rendering service to his fel- 
lows, service of such a kind that for every dollar he gets 
he has done at least a dollar’s worth of good to some one 
else. It is to the interest of all of us to encourage that man. 
It is eminently to our interest, however, to discourage the man 
whose fortune represents not serving the public but swindling 
the public. And again it is to our interest to discourage the 
fortune that represents service, but service overpaid ten or one 
hundred times. So much for the men at the top. Now for 
the men in the ranks. What the soldier—whether he wore 
the uniform of the Northerner or the Southerner, whether 
he served in the Federal or in the Confederate army—what 
the soldier was concerned with knowing about his bunky, about 
the man who stood by him, who marched by him, was not 
whether he was a banker or a bricklayer—he had no concern 
as to whether the comrade had much money or little, as to 
how he earned his livelihood, or how he worshipped his Cre- 
ator—but only whether that man when an emergency came 
would “stay put.” When the fight came he did not wish 
to have to look over his shoulder to see if his comrade was 
still there; he wished to be certain on that point, and to be 
able to devote his undivided attention to the enemy. In camp 
and on the march he wished to be sure that the man who was 
his comrade would not shirk part of the job. If this man acted 
up to the requirements of a good comrade, if he was a man 
to be trusted in battle and on the march, if he was a man who 
could be counted upon to do his part, and a little more than 
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his part, in whatever emergency arose, then the soldier worth 


his salt stood by his comrade and recognized in him a man 
entitled to be trusted in battle and on the march. If the com- 
rade was a man who could be counted upon to do his part, 
and a little more than his part, in whatever emergency arose, 
then the other stood by him and recognized in him a man 
entitled to every demand that comradeship could exact. 

It should be just so in civil life. Shame to our people if 
they ever come to pay loyalty to caste or class ahead of loyalty 
to good citizenship. I have no patience with the man, whether 
a multimillionaire or a wage-worker, whether the member of 
a big corporation or the member of a labor-union, who does 
not recognize the fact that as an American citizen his first 
loyalty is due to the nation, and to his fellow citizens no 
matter what position they occupy as long as those fellow citi- 
zens are decent men. His first loyalty must be to the nation 
and to decency in citizenship. He cannot be a good citizen if 
he puts loyalty to any other organization above loyalty to 
the nation, if he puts loyalty to any class above loyalty to good 
citizenship as such. 

Having spoken yesterday of the public men and the eighth 
commandment, to-day I speak about the disseminator of infor- 
mation to the public and the ninth commandment. 

The public man occupies a very important position, a very 


“responsible position. He deserves cordial praise if he does well, 


and the heartiest condemnation if he does badly. But after all, 
in a country like ours, where public opinion rules, he does 
not occupy quite so important a position as the shaper of 
public opinion, that is, as the man who by speech or writing— 


“especially in the magazines and newspapers—seeks to tell his 


countrymen what the facts are about public and private ques- 
tions, about public and private men. 

The cardinal sin of the public man is theft. The cardinal 
sin of the public writer is mendacity. I abhor a thief, and I 
abhor a liar as much as I abhor a thief. I abhor the assassin 
who tries to kill a man; I abhor almost equally the assassin of 
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that man’s character. The infamy of the creature who tries 
to assassinate an upright and honest public servant doing his 
duty is no greater than the infamy of the creature who tries 
to assassinate an honest man’s character, and who irretrievably 
damages the public by destroying their faith in the man who 
should have their confidence; and mind you, when I speak of 
the wrong done by this type of slanderous perverter of truth, I 
wish to dwell upon the fact that I am not concerned primarily 
with the wrong done to the man whom he slanders. That is 
bad enough; but my chief concern is the wrong he does to the 
public whom he teaches to think crookedly. 

The newspaper man or writer in a magazine who sustains the 
crook shares the crook’s guilt. The newspaper which up- 
holds the briber, the corrupter of legislators, the man who 
buys a seat in a legislative body, or buys an executive posi- 
tion—the newspaper man who upholds the crooked judge, the 
crooked legislator or executive officer, who upholds the public 
servant who betrays his duty, that newspaper writer or maga- 


zine writer is himself as guilty morally as the man whom he 


defends. No more praiseworthy, no more indispensable service 
can be rendered than that of the man who truthfully and fear- 
lessly exposes corruption in the high places of political and 
business life. But remember also that the converse is true. 
Evil though dishonesty is, it is hardly worse than false accu- 
sation of dishonesty against the honest man. I am speaking 
only from the standpoint of the honest man who is falsely ac- 
cused. The honest man of strength and courage is probably 
fairly well able to take care of himself. If the honest man 
is fit for public life he will have a fairly thick skin and will 
view with a certain grim contempt the accusations of the 
men who, we know, have either been bought to accuse him or 
are earning their livelihood in the lowest and meanest of all 
ways, by the practice of mendacity for hire; and incidentally, 
the offense is just as great if they lie to gratify the spirit of 
sensationalism as if they lie because they are bought. 
Muck-rakers who rake up much that ought to be raked up 
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deserve well of the community, and the magazines and news- 
papers who publish their writings do a public service. But 
they must write the truth and the service they do must be real. 
The type of magazine which I condemn is what may be called 
the Ananias muck-raker type. No paper bought and owned by 
the special interests can be viler, or can play a more contemp- 
tible part in American politics, than the Ananias muck-raker 
type of magazine, the type of magazine of which the pro- 
prietor, editor, and writer seek to earn their livelihood by 
telling what they know to be scandalous falsehoods about hon- 
est men. No boodling alderman, no convicted private or public 
thief serving his term in stripes in the penitentiary, is a baser 
and more degraded being than the writers of whom I speak. 
And they render this ill service, this worst of bad services to 
the public; they confuse the mind of the public as between 
honest and dishonest men. Every time that an honest man is 
falsely accused of dishonesty you give heart to every rogue. 
There is nothing that a dishonest man revels in more than 
a false accusation against his honest compeers; for if you 
attack enough honest men with sufficient violence you finally 
utterly confuse the public mind, you make the average decent 
citizen wholly unable to tell the true attack from the false, the 
honest public servant from the dishonest public servant; and 


_~ in the end you get him to believe that the white men are not 


- 


white and that the black men are not black, but that they are 
all gray, and that it does not make much difference which of 


them you support.. 
Such a feeling is absolutely fatal to the achievement of good 


‘citizenship. If you once get the public so thoroughly confused 


and disheartened and sceptical that, on the one hand, it does 
not believe that any man is good, and, on the other hand, tends 
to excuse every bad man on the ground, “Oh, well, I guess 
he’s no worse than the rest; they are all pretty bad’; if you 
once get the public in such a frame of mind you have done 
more than can be done in any other way toward ruining our 
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citizenship, toward ruining popular and governmental hotles 
and efficiency. 

I hope and believe that, as the people at large more and 
more take into their own hands the shaping of legislation, and 
try to shape legislation directly, they will recognize the fact 
that the man who poisons their minds is as thoroughly repre- 
hensible a scoundrel—and when I say scoundrel I am speaking 
with scientific precision and with moderation—as the man who 
poisons their bodies. 

President Wheeler + alluded to the fact that I had been able 
to get through the Pure Food Law. It was one of the achieve- 
ments during my administration of which I felt we all had a 
right to be proud. We got it through in the teeth of the oppo- 
sition of the multitude of men who were making fortunes by 
the sale of adulterated foods, and who owed much of their 
wealth to the fact that in the absence of law they could sell 
their goods by a label which did not correspond to the contents 
of the package. We had to face the opposition not only of 
the men in that business themselves but of the newspapers and 
the magazines which did the advertising for that kind of busi- 
ness; and the opposition was so powerful that it was six years 
before I was able to secure the passage of a law which gave 
us a reasonable chance to see that, if food were bought for 
a baby, the food was not poisoned. 

Now I hope in the end to see legislation which will punish 
the circulation of untruth, and above all of slanderous untruth, 
in a newspaper or magazine meant to be read by the public; 
which will punish such action as severely-as we punish the 
introduction into commerce of adulterated food falsely de- 
scribed and meant to be eaten by the public. 

At present men sufficiently wealthy to pay for slander and 
libel, and the other men wishing to earn a base livelihood by 
pandering to the taste of those who like to read slander -and 
libel, can undoubtedly do an enormous quantity of damage to 
the upright public servant. But keep in mind that I am not 
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concerned with him; I am speaking from the standpoint of 
the public. The enormous damage, the incredible damage, is 


_ done to the public, by completely misinforming them as to 


the character of the decent public servant, and also misin- 
forming them as to the character of that man in public life who 
is an unworthy public servant. I will give you an example out 


_ of my own personal experience during the last three years to 


show the kind of conduct with which we have to reckon on 
the part of some of the newspapers. 

One of the papers of notoriety in New York is the New York 
Herald. Whatever distinction it has is implied in its being 


_ the founder, the beginner, of the school of purely sensational 
_ yellow journalism in New York. While I was President I 


had as district attorney in New York a man named Harry 
Stimson—one of the best public servants in the country. His 
attention was brought to the fact that the New York Herald 


_ was carrying a “‘personal’’ column of the vilest description. 
p 


He sued in person James Gordon Bennett, the editor and pro- 
prietor of The Herald, for violation of the law against cir- 
culating obscene literature through the mails. Mr. Bennett 
was living in Paris. As soon as it became evident that we 
intended to fight the suit to a conclusion it also became evident 
that we would obtain the verdict. Every species of pressure 
and influence was brought to bear on Stimson, and ultimately 


on me, to get Stimson to permit the plea to be entered in Ben- 


nett’s absence and not make him cross the water. I speak of 
what I know at first hand, when I say that every effort was 
made to obtain this favor; it was represented that if we would 


_agree to do this, The Herald would be most friendly with 


us, that The Herald was very influential, that we ought not 
to anger it, that to do so would be a very bad thing politically, 
etc., ete. And Stimson answered that when he came to enforce 
the criminal law he knew no distinction between criminals, and 


that, just as the poorest and most friendless wrong-doer would 


have to appear in person to answer to a criminal charge, so 
the editor of the greatest and most wealthy newspaper would 
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have to appear in just the same fashion. And Mr. Bennett 
came back from France, crossed the ocean to the land of his 
nativity, stayed long enough to appear in court and plead guilty, 
and then went back to France. He paid over thirty thousand 
dollars in fines for what he had done; and never again has 
that type of personal column appeared in The Herald. 

The significant thing in connection with the case was the 
action of the other New York papers. They kept the public 
in ignorance of what we were doing with the New York Herald. 
No attention was paid to the suit or to the judgment, beyond 
two or three lines, put in some obscure part of the paper, and 
usually with the names suppressed. The average decent citizen 
was kept in ignorance of what had occurred, and is to this 
day in ignorance why The Herald has ever since followed 
with envenomed hostility not only the administration then in 
power, but also and especially Stimson. 

Conduct such as I have described on the part of the New 
York Herald is conduct just as base as the conduct of the 
worst public servant in any municipality, in any State or in 
the nation can possibly be. Conduct such as that represents the 
effort to poison the sources of information, to poison the minds 
of our people, to put them in such shape that they cannot form 
a correct opinion upon the men who represent them in public 
life. No greater crime can be committed against the body poli- 
tic; and particularly in this case, where the action that we took 
against The Herald was not an action for political wrong- 
doing; it was an action against The Herald, against Mr. Ben- 
nett, for that species of crime that eats into our vitals, that eats 
into the home life, that eats like an acid into the moral fibre of 
our people. Yet the press and the magazines, with but one or 
two exceptions, paid no attention whatever to what had been 
done, made no attempt to discriminate against The Herald 
for the conduct of which it had been guilty; and by their 
silence left the public in ignorance so that it might readily fall 
a victim to the studied and envenomed misrepresentations and 
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falsehoods of The Herald about the men who had thus brought 
it to justice. 

You may remember that a high officer of the Sugar Trust 
once testified before a committee in Congress that the Trust 
subscribed heavily to campaign committees, and that it sub- 
scribed to the Republican party in a Republican State and to 
the Democratic party in a Democratic State. The Sugar Trust 
was non-partizan in its attitude. In your turn, I ask you 
people here, whatever your politics may be, to be non-partizan 
when the question of honesty is involved. A certain type of 
big corrupt corporation cares nothing whatever for political 
parties when its interests are at stake; and labor-unions of 
the same type act in the same fashion. And I ask the people, 
in their turn, to pay no heed to parties when the great funda- 
mental issues of honesty and decency, as against dishonesty and 
indecency, are involved; only let them act in the reverse way 
from the action of the corporations and unions in question. 
When it comes to the question of a crook I will respect party 
feeling to just this extent: if there are two crooks, one of my 
party and one of another party, I will cinch the crook of my 
party first because I feel a shade more responsible for him. 

To you men here, to all good citizens, I make the appeal 
to stand for honesty in public life, and to stand for the creation 


__of an opinion which shall demand truth and decency in the press 


and the magazines. Do what you can, by private effort, but 
especially by organized effort and by pressure upon those who 
are your representatives, to bring about the day when the 
man who wilfully misleads the public, and wilfully lies to the 


_ public, on any question of interest to the public, shall be 


amenable—if possible to the law, if not, at least to the force 
of public opinion—exactly as if he were a malefactor of any 
other kind. 

And now, my friends, in closing these five lectures I wish 
again to thank you from my heart for having come here and 
listened to me as you have listened. I appreciate it more than 
I can say. My plea can be summed up in these words: I ask 
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you men and women to act in all the relations of life, in private — 

life and in public life, in business, in politics, in every other — 

relation, as you hope to see your sons and daughters act if you 

have brought them up rightly and if you prize their good name © 

and good standing among decent men and women. 
Good-by and good luck. 
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